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BOOK I 


PRELUDE TO PERIL 



“any country which thinks more of its ease and comfort than of 
its freedom will lose its freedom, and the ironical thing about it is 
that it will lose its ease and its comfort too. ” carl r. brckbr 



CHAPTER ONE 


ALTHOUGH THE SHADOW of Coming disaster had hung heavily over 
Britain for many months, most of us, who are not politicians or 
generals, memorise the advent of the actual tragedy by the moment 
when war or the threat of war altered the settled course of our daily 
existence. In my own case the date is clearly fixed. It was August 29, 
1938. 

After many years spent abroad in the service of the Foreign Office, 
in banking, and in joumaUsm I had retired from Fleet Street and was 
living quietly in Tomintoul, the tiny Highland village which nestles 
at the foot of the Cairngorms and from which my mother’s frmily 
had gone out into the larger world. No surroundings could be more 
peaceful or more sheltered from the intrusion of war. Yet throughout 
that summer of 1938 I had been unable to find peace within myself. 
The Czechoslovak crisis was slow in developing, but its menace was 
always present. I took a special interest in the Czechoslovaks who had 
projected themselves into my Hfe in 1918 when I was head of our 
Mission in Moscow. At that time there were 80,000 Czechs in 
Russia, all eager to fight for their country on the Western Fiont. I 
was bombarded with telegrams to secure their exit. Since then I had 
spent seven years in their country, had learnt their language, and 
knew their leaders intimately. By August the crisis was already 
approaching its Munich cUmax, and the Rundman Mission was thoi 
in Prague in a desperate effort to cajole the Czechoslovaks into a 
surrender which we know today from German evidence was tanta¬ 
mount to self-destruction. Even in Tomintoul the villagers, much 
better informed about world affairs than the population of our 
industrial cities, had begun to show anxiety. The village had always 
been a recruiting centre for the Gordons. The young men listened to 
the radio. They came to me for advice. All their sympathies were 
with the Czechoslovaks. 

I felt unsettled, discontented with my inactivity, eager to help and 
yet not knowing how. 

Then on that Monday of August 29 1 was summoned to the tele¬ 
phone. The call was from Mike Wardell, the general manager of the 
Evening Standard. He had been in touch with Sir Robert Vansittart, 
then Chief Diplomatic Adviser to the Fore^ Office. The European 
situation was very serious, and the next ten days would be critical. 

3 
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War and peace were in the balance; no one knew which way the 
scales would tip. Would I go to Prague for die Evening Standard at 
once.^ There would be no difficulty about money; an aeroplane 
would be at my disposal. His voice was insistent. For a moment I was 
tempted. But I had long ago determined that nothing should ever 
induce me to return to Fleet Street. So I gave a non-committal 
answer and said that I was coming to London at once. 

As soon as I arrived, I went to the Foreign Office to see Rex 
Leeper, the Head of the News Department. We had met first in 1917 
when I came home from Russia for consultation before being sent 
back to establish unofficial relations with the new Bolshevik Govern¬ 
ment. Leeper had known Litvinov who during his years of exile in 
London had supplemented his wages as an assistant in Williams and 
Norgates foreign bookshop by giving Russian lessons. In 1917 
Litvinov had been appointed Bolshevik Commissar in London, and 
It had been arranged that he should have unofficial diplomatic 
jnvileges in return for similar privileges to me in Russia. Leeper had 
leen one of his pupils, and, when I set out on my mission to Moscow, 
le was appointed by the Foreign Office to maintain a liaison widi 
his former teacher. 


Both he and his briffiant brother, Allen, were then temporary 
avil servmts. In 1920 both were given permanent appointments in 
the Foreign Office. Bom and brought up in Australia, the two 

1 I ^ “.^7 respects from the traditional Foreign Office 

clerk. The sons of a distinguished Greek scholar, they shone equally 
m argument with dons or diplomats and they brought into the 
Foreign Office an experimental zeal which was responsible for 
several useful iMovations. It is by Rex Leeper’s initiative that the 
^ Department and that, just in 
the Brmsh Broadcastog Corporation introduced the foreign broad- 
c^ts which durmg the s^ond world war contributed so greatly to 
the mamtcnance of morale among the occupied peoples oflurope. 

When I saw Leeper on that August morning in 1938, he looked 
ttred^d harassed. He told me that he was working fourteen hours a 
day, but he took time to give me all the news he properly could. Mr. 

NeSl *1° “gilt to see ffie King. Sir 

Ne^e Henderson, who had been in London for consultation, had 

^t jetorned to Berlin. It was impossible to foresee how die crisis 
would enffi Accordmg to Henderson the Germans did not want war 
but, as m Engird, so in Germany, no one knew what wL S m 
happen: everydnng depended on Ae sttange Me man at 
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gaden who communed with the mountain-tops before making any 
decision. The information, Leeper admitted, was vague and un¬ 
satisfactory, but it was difficult to be optimistic. Very sinister indeed 
was the organised campaign of slander by the German Press against 
Czechoslovakia. 

He also gave me a piece of penonal news. He had tried hard to per¬ 
suade the Government to appoint me as assistant to the Runciman 
Mission to Czechoslovakia. He had failed. I was regarded as too pro- 
Czech. Today, he said, the Foreign Office had no power. Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain, who thought that foreign affiairs were simple and that the 
Foreign Office made them too comphcated, ran his own foreign 
policy and relied more on Sir Horace Wilson than on his Foreign 
Office advisers. Sir Robert Vansittart, who had predicted the course 
of events with imcaimy accuracy, was without influence. He was an 
adviser whose advice was not sought and, when given, was never 
taken, and many of his closest friends and admirers felt that he would 
have done more good as a free lance than as a member of the Foreign 
Office. 

Leeper also hinted that, if there were war, the Foreign Office would 
require my services. I left him with mixed feelings. The prospect of 
peace was black; at the best it could only be a peace of surrender. At 
the same time I was relieved that I had not been asked to join the 
Runciman Mission. A refusal would have been difficult. To have 
gone to Czechoslovakia would have been disastrous, for my eyes 
might have been blinded by the same sand which the Nazis threw in 
the eyes of the Mission. I might have accompanied Lord Runciman 
on his week-end visits to Nazi-infected noblemen. I might even have 
had to listen to the Nazi-staged demonstration at Petrovice when 
organised Nazi demonstrators sang outside the house; “Dear Lord, 
deu ver us. Free us from Czechoslovakia.” And, let it be said, the 
Lord in this impudent performance was not the Almighty, but a 
comparatively new and susceptible English earl. 

It was indeed a lucky escape, for my presence would have availed 
nothing, and I should have lost my good name with the Czechs. 

Throughout September I remained in London with occasional 
week-end visits to my father’s house at Crowthome. On the whole 
the weather was fine with glorious sunny days and clear nights 
already firesh and cool with the approach of autumn. Intermittently 
there were damp, muggy days, which jangled (he nerves and 
deepened the prevailing depression. 

Meanwhile, the crisis swirled and surged nearer. There were, it is 
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true, moments when it seemed to ebb, when the optimists clutched at 
every hope and when rumour, gaining strength as it travelled, prom¬ 
ised the impossible; an amicable solution which would satisfy both 
the victim and the aggressor. One day the Stock Exchange would 
recover on a report diat the Czechoslovaks had accepted nearly all 
the demands of the German Bohemians and that agreement had been 
reached or was now certain to be reached. Incredulous and suspicious, 
yet willing to believe, I would go back to my club and listen to the 
wireless. Then I would hear the full violence of the Nazi speeches 
, from the Party Congress at Nuremberg: the raucous voice of Herr 
Wagner reading the truculent proclamation of Hitler; the sneering 
tones of Goering as he referred to the Czech “pygmies who hailed 
from goodness knows where”; and, finally and conclusively, the 
flaming speech of Hitler himself which left no doubt that nothing 
but complete surrender would divert him from war. 


Hope could not survive in this atmosphere, and in the heart of the 
man in the street, who did not want war but who realised instinc¬ 
tively not only the evil but also the futflity of capitulation, hope was 
almost dead. Yet in the clubs of London there were optimists who 
resented fiercely any criticism of Mr. Chamberlain and who became 
violent if anyone suggested that we should fight for the Czecho¬ 
slovaks. To justify their attitude they used two arguments: Czecho¬ 
slovakia was a misconception and was not worth fighting for- if 

there was war, all Europe would go Bolshevik. 

It was the second argument which carried more weight. But as the 
relentless days passed, even the cocbure optimism of ignorance 
began to dwmdle. Before the tape-machines and news boards in Ae 
clubs there were long faces, and men whom I knew only by sight 

Sowe’ ^ ^ 

I knew no more than anyone else. Throughout Britain femflies 
were divided mto pro-Chamberlainites and anti-Chamberlainites. 
to my own home my youngest brother, who loathed war, insisted 
l^t we had no choKe but to fight. My soldier brother, just home on 
I^ve and now ordered back to India, gave me most depressing 
of preparations. The fighting services were not 
to blanie. From thar rearmament budget for that year the Chancellor 

on t of ^aoo.ooo,oS 

ground i^t the sum was more than the country rould stand. 

but thTm * ^ pracucd problems of defence were for the «cperts, 
but the moral issue of right and wrong was for each of us to judge 
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for himself. Perhaps many people ficed it hesitatingly. I know that I 
myself stilled my conscience with the hope of postponement. But I 
had then and have today the firm conviction that, mven a proper 
lead, the vast majority of the British people would have given full 
support to a resolute stand against German aggression, and would have 
accepted whatever consequences ensued with the consolatory know¬ 
ledge that they had acted according to their conscience. Indeed, it is a 
&llacy to believe that public opinion is always on the side of peace. 
In my lifetime Britain has waged two wars for her own existence. 
Both were forced on the Government by the moral strength of 
public opinion. 

Unfortunately in 193 8 the public was not given adequate informa¬ 
tion or guidance. For in foreign affairs the Government announces 
events and actions in the manner in which it wishes them to be under¬ 
stood. Unfortunately, too, Mr. Chamberlain was certain that he 
could settle all difficulties if only he could meet Hitler fece to foce. 
There were moments when his convictions were shaken, not by 
reports from the Foreign Office which he tnistrusted, but by some 
chance reading of his own. There was one occasion when he was 
much upset by the perusal of a book called The House That Hitler 
Built. It was a sound book, but it contained nothing that had not 
appeared in official reports. Pointing out that, if the facts were as the 
book stated, we should have to alter our whole policy, Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain asked for a Foreign Office opinion. Before the answer was 
supplied, Mr. Chamberlain had regained his selfconfidence, and 
down in his diary went the entry: “These things are not true; I must 
go forward with fidth and hope in my poUcy.” 

When a crisis is prolonged, it is impossible for anyone to maintain 
high tension for every hour of the day. When it lasts for a whole 
month, the prevailing uncertainty induces in many of us a nervous 
recklessness. We spend more money; imsetded in mind, we yield 
easily to temptation; we are ripe for the more expensive forms of 
relaxation. St. Petersburg was never gayer than during the month 
before the revolution. In that foteful September of 1938 the spirit of 
London was affected by a more restrained, but not dissimilar gaiety. 
The public houses, the night-clubs, and the restaurants were crowded. 
At h^yfoir parties politicians with inside information were in great 
request. 

For myself I had nothing to do but wait. I had just finished a book. 
No one but the most phlegmatic EngHshman would have had the 
courage to start another at that moment. I therefore lived nervously 
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and riotously. The Australian cricket team, having ended its Test 
matches, was stiU in London, and I saw much of those sterling 
cricketers Stanley McCabe and Bill O’Reilly. A rich Australian 
&iend and I made merry with them. Both were of Irish extraction 
and highly intelligent; both, more particularly McCabe, had a strong 
streak of Celtic imagination. I remember very vividly an evening we 
spent in a club run by two daughters of the night-club queen of the 
period between the two wars. Bored with dancing, McCabe sud¬ 
denly became serious and began to discuss war and peace. He was 
sure that war was inevitable. His conviction was based solely on 
superstition. “When we left Australia last March to come to Eng¬ 
land, Hitler invaded Austria. We were held up for a few days, but 
there was no war. Now we are going back to Austraha in a few ^ys, 
and you will see that Hitler will march into Czechoslovakia. These 
things don’t happen twice. This time there will be war.’’ 

When die Australians had left, I went to see keeper ag ain I 
wanted to know where I stood. I could not continue indefinitely to 
waste my substance in London. A crowd of joumahsts was waiting 
outside his room. He looked more tired than ever; there were dark 
lines under his eyes and all the colour had gone from his cheeb. He 
told me that I was certain to be given some official job “if and when 
war started.” 

I asked liim what he meant by “if”. He informed me that there 
would be no war—at least, not at present. 

“Have you become an optimist?” I said. 

“No,” he replied, “I am a fatalist.” 

“Then the Czechoslovaks are to be sacrificed,” I said and, knowing 
that he was a stout opponent of appeasement, I pressed him for more 
information. 

He smiled bitterly: “I am not at liberty to tell you now, but you’ll 
leam later; very soon, in fact.” 

That evening I went to the Grosvenor Hotel to say goodbye to my 
brother who was returning to India the next morning. As I ram<» 
into foe hall, I saw a knot of people surging round foe tape-machine. 
Unable to see over foe forest of heads, I asked foe man in firont of me 
what had caused foe excitement. He turned round with a jubilant 
gleam in his fece. It s all right, he said, “Chamberlain is flying to 
Berchtesgaden to open direct negotiations with Hitler.” 

All for from right. The British public and the unfortunate 
Czechs had stiU to endure sixteen more days of uncertainty during 
which the tension became almost unbearable, and Mr. Chamberlain 
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was more in the air than on the ground. No sane man will ever doubt 
the sincerity or the honesty of his purpose, but unfortunately as much 
harm can be done in public afiairs by an obstinate man as by a weak 
man, and, above all, Mr. Chamberlain was obstinate. Moreover, die 
Press propaganda, which accompanied all his movements, was 
nauseating. His own speeches, too, lacked force, and nothing could 
have been more pathetic than his quotation of: “If at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try, try again.” 

Our Foreign Office, certain that it would be blamed for events 
over which it had no control, parodied it cynically as: 

“If at first you can’t concede. 

Fly, fly, fly again.” 

It was a period of gnawing anxiety such as Great Britain had never 
known before, and infinitely more poignant than the tension of July 
and August, 1914. Scientific invention and the increased speed of 
modem life had affected the traditional phlegm of the English 
people, and a stream of words, carried on the air, swept the homes of 
the people like a hail of machine-gun bullets. During these critical 
days nearly every adult in Britain must have listened in to a wireless 
set. Assailed by a battery of conflicting opinions and advice and too 
dazed to think for themselves, they waited for the answer to one 
question only: Was it war or was it peace? The humiliation was to 
come later. But events were now moving fast to one end. For the 
British and French politicians the issue had become simply: war with 
Germany or a peace at Czechoslovakia’s expense. And yet the move¬ 
ment was £u from smooth. Daily, almost hourly, with irritatii^ 
irregularity, it was retarded by eternal hope, only to singe again 
onward. The blackest moment came when Mr. Chamberlain re¬ 
turned fi-om Godesberg and could give no more than a feeble assur¬ 
ance that all hope was not destroyed. 

The next day Hitler’s intentions were revealed. He delivered a 
speech at 8 p.m. on September 26 to a firenzied mob in the Sport- 
palast in Berlin. It was a violent speech delivered in the Fuehrer’s 
most raucous, ranting manner, and his denunciation of BeneS was the 
raving of a maniac. There was no trace of conciliation in his speech. 
He gave the Czechoslovaks until October i to hand over the 
German-Bohemian areas. 

The next morning in a muggy drizzle I went to the Westminster 
City Hall to get my gas mask. There was almost no one there, and I 
received my mask without delay, tried it on clumsily and then, in 
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order to dispel an unpleasant feeling of confinement, went to Hyde 
Park. In the rain workmen were digging trenches, pitiful muddy 
ditches which were to provide shelter for the millions of London 
when the bombs came. On the way back I stopped at the St. James* 
Club. The news was grave. France and Britain had not accepted 
Hitler’s ultimatum. The anti-aircraft detachments of the Territorials 
had been called up. Like two meteors travelling through space, the 
rival forces in Europe were moving in a collision line. 

As I went out, the hall-porter handed me a letter from my school¬ 
master brother, and a telephone message. 

The letter informed me that private schools were being moved 
from the East and from London. One school had booked an hotel 
in Perth. Did I know ofiany suitable buildings in Scotland which 
would house a school of sixty boys.^ 

The telephone message was from Leeper. Would I see him at 
the earliest possible moment? I telephoned at once. He was out 
but had left a message for me to ring him early next morning at his 
house. 


I went back to my flat where I found a letter from Rex Hoare, our 
Minister to Roumania, who had been dangerously ill with pneu¬ 
monia. He had asked me to stay with him for a week at his brother’s 
lovely house in ^mpshire. I had put him offbecause of the crisis, and 
now he had written again to beg me to come if only for one night. 
He felt helpless and isolated and wanted news. I decided to go for one 
day only. 

Early next morning I telephoned to Leeper. The Foreign Office 
was rewving the Political Intelligence Department which had func¬ 
tioned during the first world war. Leeper was to be head of it. He 
wmt^ me to take over the Russian section. He was asking Harold 
Nicolsoii to do Central and South-Eastern Europe. I gave my 
^wer at once. If I were wanted, I was ready. Then I drove to 
Waterloo to catch the 9.30 train to Winchester. 

With only ^ee more days to the first of October the crisis was 
now at Its peak, and its gravity was reflected in the solemn feces of 
my feUow-passengers. At Winchester I was met by Rex Hoare, who 
looked frail and worn after his ilbess. We had met for the first time 
m Russia m 1917 when he was second secretary in our Embassy. 
Evot m those^ys he was entirely free from prejudices of class ami 
todmon, and fearless, not always to his own advantage, in expressing 
his views to foe Foreign Office. What I admired most in him was hfr 
selt-control. No crisis, however violent, could ruffle the even surfece 
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of his temperament and he could think as clearly in an earthquake as 
in the most peaceful security. 

As we drove to Ovington with its attractive stretch of the Itchen 
running through the grounds, we talked of Czechoslovakia. Was I 
sorry for the Czechs? He himseJf thought that morally we ought to 
fight, but like millions of other British people he confessed that his 
feelings were dominated “by a craven reluctance to see the end of the 
world”. He felt that war was inevitable, because the wheels of 
mobilisation had moved so fast and so far that diey could not be 
reversed. 

As much as he ever permits himself to show his feelings, he was 
pessimistic, but he refused to allow his preoccupation to interfere 
with what he thought were his duties as a host. He insisted on my 
casting a fly over the Ovington water. He lent me a rod and waders, 
and before luncheon I had two hours of most pleasant angling. 

At liuicheon I had a warm argument with his wife Joan, a sister 
of Bill Cavendish-Bentinck, later our Ambassador to Poland. A 
sentimental pacifist, she was firmly opposed to any idea of war on 
behalf of Czechoslovakia. I pointed out that any compromise with 
Germany at the expense of a small nation could only hasten the day 
when we ourselves, without friends, would have to fece a Germany 
with whom no compromise was possible. She protested thattwenty 
million people would have to die in order to keep three million 
Germans, against their will, under Czech rule and professed her feith 
in God and in a last-minute miracle. Her argument was only a tiny 
part of an ugly truth, but at that time it was widely used by many 
people. 

I caught the 4.5 p.m. train back to London and in the carriage 
tried to crystallise my thoughts. Like Rex Hoare I thought that we 
ought to fight. The big problem was not Goering’s idiotic question 
where the Czechs came from, but where France and Britain were 
going to. We did not know, but I feared that if we did not make a 
firm stand now we should have to fight later in worse conditions. I 
felt sorry for Chamberlain and Daladier and thought of Proteus’s 
remark in Shaw’s Apple Cart: “One man that has a mind and knows 
it can always beat ten men who haven’t and don’t.” 

My instinct told me that we would not fight now, and the more I 
reasoned that there would be no war, the more die feeling of relief 
strengthened my conviction that we ought to fight. 

As I mused, my train stopped at Basingstoke, and heads were 
thrust out of every carriage in search of newspapers. Fortunately, a 
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boy was near my window, and I bought an Evening News. Fudged 
in the Stop Press was the bald statement: “Premier announced in 
House he will fly to Munich tomorrow.’ Joan Hoare had been given 

hermiracle. n j i j 

When I reached London the whole fece of the capital had changed. 
Gone were the looks of anxious strain. The long weeks of tension 
had been broken by an optimism as sudden as it was instinctively 
correct. As I drove up Lower Regent Street, I passed a small proces¬ 
sion carrying banners with the slogan: “Stand up for Czecho¬ 
slovakia.’’ The demonstrators were mostly poorly dressed men and 
women. They looked tired and dejected and they passed almost un¬ 
noticed between the smiling faces on the pavements. None of us 
knew yet what the price was, but every man and woman in Britain 
realised that it was peace. A British Prime Minister could not fly 
tliree times to Germany and then make war. 

Two days later I learnt the terms and witnessed the hysterical 
scenes wliich followed the announcement of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
felse triumph. They were Hitler’s terms, and, brutal as they were, I 
felt that they were not the end. I had seen his march into Austria; I 
had heard his shouted declaration in Vienna: “The bases of my 
programme are blood, fire and personahty.’’ Now he was marching 
into Czechoslovakia. I was sure that, whatever agreement he signed, 
he would not stop until he had entered Prague. Already the irrepar¬ 
able damage to our prestige was manifest from one plain fact. 
While we were making some show of firmness, Poland was rallying 
to our side. As soon as she realised that we were bent on capitulation, 
slie sent a brutal ultimatum to the Czechoslovak Government, de¬ 
manding the transfer to Poland of the Teschen territory and the 
district of Tristadt within twenty-four hours. Otherwise, Polish 
troops would immediately “enter into action’’. A French protest, 
warning Poland of the grave risks of her step, because one day she 
herself might have to suner a similar humihation, was disregarded. 

Like others I felt ashamed, but for the moment I yielded to the 
general rehef which flooded the whole country and submerged all 
other emotions. As Sheridan said of Amiens, Munich was a peace of 
which everyone was glad and nobody proud. But the joy came 
before the shame. Curiously, too, the desire for peace at any price 
was accompanied by a perverted respect for violence. By violence 
Stalin had succeeded. By violence Mussolini had made himself master 
of Italy. By violence Hitler had triumphed. Violence migbr be 
loathsome, but it seemed the quickest road to success, and sJl over 
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Europe including England there were men who had a sneaking 
regard for the super-men of violence. It was the respect of fear. It 
was like the mesmerising fiscination which the python exercises 
over the mouse-deer of the Malayan jungle. 

For myself I spent two riotous days of relaxation and made a, 
round of the night-clubs, finishing with a visit to the Regal Cinema 
on the Sunday evening of October 2. When pictures of the Munich 
Conference were shown on the screen, there was some boo-ing 
when Hitler and Mussolini appeared. There was also some counter- 
cheering. Whai Mr. Chamberlain was shown, there was a storm of 
applause, which, however, did not entirely drown the shouts of: 
“What is your peace worth?” and “For how long?” 

The cheers for Hitler and Mussolini knocked me party spirit out of 
me, and 1 went home to take stock of my position. If and when war 
came, I was pledged to go back to the Foreign Office. There was now 
no sense in returning to Tomintoul to try to write books. During the 
respite which the Chamberlain peace had given us I must earn my 
living by other means. The next day I went down to the offices of the 
Evening Standard and agreed with Wardell to come back to the news¬ 
paper for a limited period of three months. 

On October 10 my new book. Guns or Butter, was published. At 
the end of the opening chapter I had written; “I left Fleet Stwt—I 
hope for ever—in 1937.” On the day on which my book appeared I 
was back. 



CHAPTER TWO 


IF THE FIRST reaction to Munich was one of thankfulness for tempor¬ 
ary mercies, hostile criticism soon followed. From the moment of 
Hitler’s advent to power, the Liberals, although opposed to any form 
of conscription at home, had denounced every form of appeasement 
of Nazi Germany. They were now in foil cry after Mr. Chamberlain. 

The Labour Party, too, who had wanted collective security with¬ 
out rearmament, and whose attitude at the time of the crisis had 
vacillated with a heavy lean towards peace, provided that it was at 
Mr. Chamberlain’s expense, began at once to attack the Govern¬ 
ment. Even more opportunist was the attitude of Lloyd George who, 
after accusing BeneS in July of having created the German-Bohemian 
problem by his greed and intolerance, in October denounced Mr. 
Chamberlain for having betrayed a model democracy. 

Among foe Conservatives there was a small, but strong element 
which, realising foe irreparable damage done to foe Tory cause by 
foe moral weakness of the Baldwin-Chamberlain regimes, raised its 
voice against the surrender and began to look to Mr. Churchill to 
restore foe country’s lost prestige and foe follen fortunes of foe 
Party. In foe Munich debate in foe House of Commons on October 3 
Mr. Chamberlain made a bad best of his worst job by declaring his 
belief that there was “sincerity and goodwftl on both sides’’ in foe 
declaration signed by Hitler and himself; and in foe Upper Chamber 
Lord Halifax poured the salt of hypocrisy into foe wounds of foe 
agonised Czechoslovaks by thanking President Benes for having 
chosen foe path of peace and fijr having helped us to avoid a European 
WM. Speaking two days later in foe House of Commons, Mr. 
Churchill expressed his views in one of his finest orations: 

“I venture to thi^,’’ he said, “that in future foe Czechoslovak 
Slate cannot be maintained as an independent entity. I think you 
will tod that in a period of time which may be measured only by 
months, Czechoslovakia will be engulfed in foe Nazi r%ime.... It 
is foe most grievous consequence of what we have done and of what 
we have left undone in foe last five years—five years of fiitile good 
mtentions, five years of eager search for foe line of least resistance, 
five yean of lumterrupted retreat of British power, five years of 
neglect of our air defences. Those are foe features which I stand here 
to expose and which marked an improvident stewardship for which 
Great Britain and France have dearly to pay....” 
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The most pungent comment on Munich came from M. Molotov 
who declared bluntly that “the second imperialist war has already 
begun”; the most curious and quixotic action was taken by Mr. H. 
G. Wells, a good friend of Czechoslovakia and an ardent admirer of 
the late President Masaryk. Indignant over what he called the coward¬ 
ice of the politicians, he began busily to collect signatures to a petition 
recommending President BeneS for the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Apart from a few notable exceptions like Mr. Churchill, Mr. Eden 
and Lord Cranbome, British statesmen cut a poor figure after Munich. 
For, in spite of the respite, the European situation could not and did 
not improve. Munich, in fiict, killed appeasement, and now it was 
useless for ministers to make smooth speeches about their respect for 
the German people and about our readiness to establish a new order 
under which all grievances would be removed. To such advances the 
Nazis had one reply with which nearly every German agreed: “You 
had fourteen years in which to estabhsh a new order of international 
justice. During these fourteen years you did nothing.” 

We had done worse than nothing; we had allowed the Germans to 
rearm. Now they were fighting-drunk widi success. In German eyes 
Hitler was infrUible. 

Fortunately, even if not more than ten per cent, of the British 
people reaUsed the full consequences of Munich, the public had an 
instinct that all was not well, and in the country ministerial stock fell 
heavily. 

The England of 1938 differed greatly from the England of 1914. 
Apart from other changes there W been a bloodless revolution: a 
revolution of speed, a change from the cart-wheel to the motor- 
tyre, an invasion of the stolid countryside by the cities. Life moved 
incredibly fester; nerves were subjected to a greater strain. Yet the 
average Englishman retained many of his old virtues. He was stUl 
not easily rattled, because the Enghshman, as distinct from the Scot, 
the Irishman and the Welshman, is seldom rattled. His greatest asset 
and his greatest handicap is his reluctance to think ahead. In of 
peace this makes him bund to an approaching crisis but in the hour 
of danger brings out the doggedness, the determination and the 
refusd to admit defeat which are the enduring qualities of his race. 
Munich made him uncomfortable. He was humiliated and i m' tat fd 
to find Im counoy’s defences so weak. Moreover, the revolution of 
speed with its quicker dissemination of news, had given him a new 
quality. He had become more political-minded and with this new 
consciousness more suspicious of the professional poHticians. After 
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Munich he was ripe for a lead. But, above all, he was on guwd. 

The lead, however, was not forthcoming and, as most men have 
to work for their daily bread, there was little outward change in the 
life of Britain. The pleasure-lovers continued to play; the bread¬ 
winners went on toiling. 

As for myself Munich had altered the course of my life, and after 
two years of freedom I found the return to journalism both irksome 
and difficult. There was, however, a welcome compensation for the 
loss of liberty in the many interesting people with whom my news¬ 
paper work put me in touch. 

My first impulse immediately after Munich was to write to Jan 
Masaryk, foe Czechoslovak Minister in London. During the thirteen 
years of ffis mission in Britain he had estabhshed himself as the most 
popular of the foreign diplomatists. Everyone who knew him liked 
this tall, cheerful-looking Slovak with the twinkling eyes and high- 
domed forehead, whose every phrase was an epigram, who could 
tell rolhcking stories in half a dozen languages and vary his wit 
according to his audience and who at parties was always in great 
demand because he could improvise so brilliantly on the piano. 
“Jan” to great and small, he seemed to many people a man wimout a 
care in the world. Nevertheless, I found my letter difficult to write. 
Because I had known him intimately since the end of the first world 
war and had seen him in all moods, I knew that there were two 
Masaryks. There was Masaryk the successful diplomatist who by his 
personal charm and irresistible humour could cajole concessions 
from British statesmen where a technically more skilful negotiator 
would have foiled. There was the other Masaryk, the real Jan whose 
carefree exterior concealed a sensitiveness the depths of which only 
his most intimate friends could fathom; Jan the Slovak with the wist¬ 
ful melancholy of the Slav; Jan who disliked politics and who longed 
for a quiet retreat in his native mountains and for the plaintive music 
of the Slovak reed-pipe; Jan the devoted son and hero-worshipper of 
a philosopher father; Jan the ideal companion who could cook a 
risotto or a goulash with all the skill and loving care of a Perigord 
chef; Jan the democrat whose sympathies had always been with the 
under-dog; above all, Jan the humane idealist who loathed cruelty 
and injustice, who never did an unkind action in his lifo, and whose 
heart was now bleeding for the sufterings of his countrymen. 

I tore up several sheets of paper and then wrote two lines to say 
that I was sorry and that if he wanted to see anyone, I was close at 
hand. The next day his secretary telephoned. Would I come to the 
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Legation that afternoon? As I drove to Grosvenor Pkce, a violent 
gale was blowing, strewing Bird Cage Walk with leaves and strip¬ 
ping the trees of half their foliage. Jan was not in his study, but was 
upstairs in the small room next to his main office. When I was shown 
up, he was sitting on a sofii with Gillie, his Aberdeen terrier, beside 
him. 1 was shocked by his appearance. His eyes had sunk. His &ce 
was a pasty white. In a month he seemed to have aged ten years. 

He rose with difficulty, held my hand and said quiedy: “I haven’t 
seen anyone yet. I’m worn out. But I wanted you to come.” He was, 
indeed, shattered. Making a great effort to control himself he talked 
slowly. But he had only one complaint: “Why did you not tell us at 
the beginning? Your Government advised us to mobilise. Then you 
told us to abandon our defences. Now we are finished.” 

There was no answer that I could give. 

Then he took me by the arm and we went round the Legation 
offices. In the main oflSce there were portraits of his father and BeneS. 
Jan pointed to them. “These will have to come down,” he said. 
“Thank God that my father did not live to see this day.” Then he 
added: “Benes is resigning tomorrow. He will have to flee the 
country. I expect that he will come here.” 

We continued our tour of inspection, finishing with the big L- 
shaped drawing-room where I had often been present as Jan’s 
musical parties and, after the guests had gone, had listened to Him 
playing and singing Slovak songs. He waved a weary arm: “I shall 
have to sell these houses to get money for my staff. This is too big a 
Legation for a truncated state. We shall need ,(^250,000,000 to 
restore it.” 

We came back to the first room. He pointed to a vast pile of 
letters, and his heart-strings loosened. The letters were firom Pnglkli 
sympathisers. They had moved him profoundly and he admitted it. 
There were messages from Mr. Churchill, Mr. Eden and Lord Cran- 
bome whose support he said he would never forget. 

Then the sadness returned, and he said: “Unfortunately, disaster 
and ruin cannot now be altered by words.” Wearily he told me that 
he would stay on until the new Czech Government appointed some¬ 
one to take his place. And with that I left him. 

Two other episodes of those days I shall remember always: fiirst 
the distress of Roland de Margerie, the First Secretary of the French 
Embassy with whom I had worked closely for several years and who 
told me in deep anguish of soul diat, if Britain was humiliated, 
France was disgraced; and, secondly, an appeal by Harold Nicolson 
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who was then a comparatively new member of Parliament and who 
alone had the courage to remain seated in the Commons when the 
House rose to welcome Mr. Chamberlain on his return from 
Munich. Three days later Harold went to Manchester where he made 
a brilliant speech in which he was alleged to have attacked Mr. 
Chamberlain for having ignored the warnings of Sir Robert Van- 
sittart “who had been consistently right” and listening to Sir Horace 
Wilson “whose advice was never inconvenient”. The speech was 
given great prominence in The Times with special emphasis on the 
references to Vansittart and Wilson. Harold told me that he had 
never made the remark. He had included it in his written speech and 
had given a copy to his secretary. On his way to Manchester he 
decided to omit the reference on the ground that, as Vansittart was 
then a high official, it might do him harm. While Harold was in the 
train, his secretary gave her copy to the London newspapers. As he 
had had a previous misunderstanding with Vansittart, he begged me 
to smooth things over. 

I went at once to see Vansittart who was not only not displeased 
with Harold but full of admiration of his conduct during the crisis. 
He said that he had been surprised when he read the article in The 
Times, but, as for any damage to himself, the very idea was pre¬ 
posterous. “Nothing”, he said, “could make my position worse than 
it is.” He was profoundly pessimistic, prophesied war within a year 
in worse conditions for us, and said that he was advocating a 
trebled rearmament and aid for the Balkans. He had Httle hope of 
much being done. “I have been right too long about the Nazis.” he 
added, “and that is fatal.” 

If the Government were unwilling to accept British advice, there 
were Germans in London who could have given it even more 
serious warnings. One was Count Albrecht Bemstorff, the former 
Counsellor of the German Embassy. Like Jan Masaryk he had spent 
mmy years in England. Like Jan, too, he knew his London, mivpd 
with all kinds and conditions of men, and had hiends in every 
political party. Certainly there was no German who had so thorougn 
a knowledge of every side of British hfe. With his huge bulky figure, 
his massive bald head, chubby red face and pale blue eyes, he was 
almost a London landmark. Sociable, fond ofgood food, a connois¬ 
seur of wine, a generous host and a brilliant conversationalist, he 
went everywhere and was liked by those who knew him best. Of all 
the German critics of the Nazis he was the most fearless and the 
most outspoken. When he saw the way evaits were moving, he 
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resigned £rom die German diplomatic service and took a post in 
Wasserman’s Bank in Berlin. But he came often to London and 
always brought valuable information and serious warnings. So 
violent was he in his criticism of the Nazi regime that many members 
of our Foreign Office mistrusted him and suspected that he must be a 
Nazi stool-pigeon. 

I believed in him. The last time I saw him was on December 13, 
1938. Soon after Munich I had arranged almost at the eleventh hour 
to undertake a lecture tour in the United States. I told Albrecht that I 
was sailing for New York at the end of the year. He begged me to 
cancel my visit. The European situadon was too dangerous. Hider, 
he said, was bent on using the military machine which he had 
created. He would not wait. He was angry because of the Munich 
delay and furious with Chamberlain for checking his Czechoslovak 
joy-ride. He was determined to make Prague a German city, and no 
power on earth, no hazard of fortune except his death, would stop 
him. It was the most direct warning of Germany’s intendons that 
Bemstorffihad ever given me, and ms infbrmadon had been culled 
ftom many reliable sources. He volunteered one piece of pracdcal 
advice: “Tell your Government to increase your broadcasts in 
German. During the Munich crisis nearly all Germans, including the 
leading generals, listened in to the B.B.C. German bulletins.” ‘ 

I never saw Albrecht Bemstorff again. Admittedly he did not look 
the hero type. But his courage was cast-iron. I received two letters 
from him during the war and several messages through Switzerland. 
All showed that neither his opinions nor his atdtude had changed. 
One message, which came through a direct contact, stated that, as 
the result of a mean family intrigue, he had spent several months in a 
concentradon camp. After the attempt on Hitler’s Ufe on July 20, 
1944, he was arrested again. Shortly before the end of the war the 
Nazis took him out and executed him. 

There were other Germans whose presence in London should have 
been proof posidve of what the Nazi slogan of “Blut and Boden” 
(blood and soil) meant in Europe. These were the German and 
German-Jewish refugees who had escaped in dme or who had 
bought their exit visas by tire sacrifice of all their possessions. They 
came not only from the Reich but also from Austria and Czecho¬ 
slovakia and were now to be numbered in tens of In¬ 

evitably they concentrated in London, had their own frvouritc 
restaurants, and like most people in despair continued to live desper¬ 
ately until they had spent their last penny. I knew many of them . 
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One or two fell by the way and made their peace with the Nazis. 
Some perhaps were Nazi agents who had come to England disguised 
as refugees and who in order to establish their bona fides had sub¬ 
mitted to a Nazi flogging. But the vast majority had nothing to hope 
from Germany, were bitterly anti-Nazi, and waited only for the day 
when the retribution of war would overtake the Nazi devil. Pathetic 
in their despair, they revealed all the political weakness of German 
democracy, for they quickly separated into a series of water-tight 
sections and in London re-formed the multiplicity of small political 
parties which had destroyed the Weimar and Austrian Republics. 
Much as I sympathised with them, I could not help feeling that they 
would not be of great value to us when war came. 

During the late autumn of 1938 I went several times to Kempin- 
ski’s, the once famous Berlin restaurant, which had now been trans¬ 
ferred to London. In the tavern downstairs there was a replica of a 
Berlin or Viennese cabaret with an excellent Viennese pianist and an 
attractive young London girl called Margaret Dale who sang in both 
English and German. The atmosphere was Viennese; the songs were 
mainly Viennese, and the audience was two-thirds German and Jewish 
and one-third English sympathisers or lovers of continental night-life. 
The effect on the foreign audience and, indeed, on myself was one of 
nostalgia for the Europe that was deai In her rendering of “Wien, 
Wien,” Margaret Dale changed the tense of the verb in the last line 
from ^e present to the past and instead of singing, “dort wo ich 
gliicklicli und selig bin,” sang “dort wo ich gliicklich und selig war.” 
Some of the audience sang mournfully with her. She also sang in 
English a boastful anti-Nazi song of which die refrain ran: “Today a 
lot of people try to rule by bluff* and bluster, but let them try; we’ll 
black their eye.” This jarred horribly on me, but the refugees, who 
lived on wishful thinking, cheered enthusiastically. 

One night I took my son of eighteen. He was not impressed. At 
the time I was greatly concerned about his attitude. He had been at 
Dartmouth and had been a member of the Alpha class which was 
supposed to contain the best brains and entitled its members to six 
months seniority on passing out. Then I had been forced to withdraw 
him from the Navy on account of defective eyesight. Before sending 
him to Cambridge, I had arranged for him to go to a famil y in Ger¬ 
many in order to learn the language. He had been so disgusted by the 
attempts of the family to convert him to Nazism that he had sent me 
a telegram informing me that he had left and was on his way home. 
He was violently anti-Nazi. But he was quite as violently opposed to 
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war which he said settled nothing. My generation had fought one 
war, and the result today did not seem to Mve been very successful. I 
was sad, but made no attempt to coerce him. Having lectured several 
times to university audiences, I knew that there were many young 
men who felt as he did. My restraint was one of the few wise things 
that I have done. When war came a year later, he rejoined the Navy 
at once. Today he has moved far from his early political ideas which 
were a confused mixture of pacifism and neo-Communism. 

Taken all in all, my three montlis in England after Munich were 
an unhappy period, and I longed for the day when I could leave for 
my lecture tour in the United States. It was merely one fe>rm of the 
escapist feeling which was wide-spread among the British at that 
time. 

On December 23 I went to say goodbye to Jan Masaryk who had 
resigned his post as Minister and like me was sailing for the United 
States. He still looked dred and sad, but the strained look had gone 
from his eyes. All the bitterness had left him, and he was his usual 
gentle self. He had been hurt, he said, by some of our politicians who, 
to justify their pro-Germanism, had made unfiiir criticisms of his 
countrymen, but he begged me not to mention their names. He was 
magnanimous about the supporters of appeasement. If they could 
save the world from the tragedy of a general catastrophe, he Avould 
forgive and bless them. He was pleased, too, with The Times which, 
one of the worst appeasers, had made amends in a ferewell note on 
Jan himself. He showed me the cutting: “Diplomats are known in 
society as Excellencies; the Czechoslovak Minister is known to the 
whole pubUc as Jan Masaryk.” 

“You see,” said Jan, “it pays to be kind.” 

“You are kind,” he continued, “and what’s more you’ve been a 
good fiiend to my country. We shan’t forget it.” 

In my career I have seen much of diplomatic life both from the 
inside and from without. No professional ambassador of great lineage 
and years of training could have behaved with greater dignity, 
greater nobleness of mind, and greater generosity of heart than Jan 
Masaryk throughout the long and unhappy calvary of Munich. 

I went home to Crowthome to spend Christmas with my father 
and to prepare for my American tour. All the happiness of a femily 
reunion was shattered for me when on Boxing Day I received the 
news of the death of Karel Capek. I went out of the house at 
once in order to be alone. The ground was deep in snow and the 
skies were leaden-grey. As I thought of Capek, I bitterly regretted 
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my wasted yean in Prague after the last war. Of ^ my 
ftiends, he was the one who attracted me most. I could and mould 
have seen much more of him than I did, for I think we were drawn 
naturally to each other from the start. Rather stockily built, clean- 
shaven, and with mobile features and deep-set eyes which reflected 
instantaneously the changes of his moods, he had a rich ftuid of 
humour which relieved and added attraction to the intense serious¬ 
ness of the real man. His wife, the beautiful Czech actress and poet, 
used to tease me about my likeness to him. He stood for nearly 
everytliing for which I stood. He was the disciple and the literary 
interpreter of the great Masaryk. He believed in the small nations and 
felt and preached that, in order to survive, they must be more 
efficient dian the Great Powers. He hated and loathed war. The last 
two plays which he wrote—The White Sickness and Mother—not 
only dealt with the evils of dictatorship, war, brute force and ruthless 
invasion; they also gave a remarkably accurate picture of what was 
to come. He was the one really big literary figure which Central 
Europe produced during the barren period between the two wars. 

Two years before he had given a gay party for me in his Prague 
villa. We had talked late into the night over a bottle-of real Scotch 
whisky produced specially in my honour. He had autographed a 
copy of his latest play with a clever drawing of himself and me. We 
had planned a tour of Scotland for the next summer. It was and 
remains a happy memory of the true Capek. 

The last time I saw him was in Prague a few days after Hitler’s 
entry into Vienna. He knew at once what it meant and was over¬ 
whelmed by the impending tragedy to his country, a tragedy which 
he foresaw only too clearly. This time there was no light of humour 
in his eyes. He asked me plainly as man to man what I thought 
Britain and France would do, and I told him. One day we should 
have to fight, but he must not pitch his hopes too high. He under¬ 
stood. He was a democrat and an internationalist. But, above all, he 
was a humanitarian who believed in the new order of justice, decency 
and reason which his country had gone further than any other to 
establish. 

The message which I received said that he had died of pneumonia, 
but I guessed at once—and guessed rightly—that he had ceased to 
live because everything for which he had previously lived had now 
been outraged and strangled. 

On January 13,1939, my three months with the Evening Standard 
were up, and I ssdled for the United States. 



CHAPTER THREE 


MY VISITS TO the United States have been few. in number and have 
been spread over a period of nearly thirtv years. I have learnt just 
enough to realise that I know nothing of the country and the people 
and that every visit has forced me to alter my previous impressions 
and to start afresh. In the life-chart of nations we British are in ad¬ 
vanced middle age or perhaps beyond it; the United States is still in 
the prime of youth. 

My 1939 trip, however, was stimulating because of die melo¬ 
dramatic and almost hysterical attitude of the Americans towards 
Britain. Before leaving London, I went to see Mr. Eden who had 
just come back from New York. Over cups of the palest green 
Chiria tea—typical of the Oriental scholar who at Oxford took the 
only First in his year in Persian and Arabic—^he warned me of the 
pitfalls that I should encounter. He told me that, while most people 
in New York were very anti-Nazi, they were critical and almost 
contemptuous of Britain and France for their betrayal of the Czecho¬ 
slovak democracy. Mistrust of Mr. Chamberlain was widespread, 
and with other members of his Government he was suspected of 
Fascist sympathies. Moreover, many Americans regarded all British 
information as tainted, and even the best-informed seemed obsessed 
with the belief that a severe censorship was imposed on British news 
and tiiat the British public was not allowed to Imow the truth. 

During a tour of three months extending over large areas of the 
United States, I received ample confirmation of the accuracy of Mr. 
Eden’s conclusions. Nearly everywhere I went, anti-Nazi sentiment 
was strong. But criticism of the British Government was even more 
bitter, and those British lecturers who chose to attack its policy 
reaped a rich benefit. Most of the popular wisecracks, too, were 
directed, not against the Nazis, but against British ministers. The 
most jpungent was Dorothy Parker’s epigram on Mr. Chamberlain. 
In referring to his various air-joumeys to Germany, she described 
him as “the first Prime Minister in history to crawl at 250 miles an 
hour’’. A curious symptom of the prevailing sentiment was the 
appearance of a miniature Chamberlain umbrella in white piqu^ 
which was put on sale by an enterprising store and sold well at a 
dollar. It was worn as a lapel pin by those women who thought that 
Britain should have fought at the time of Munich. 

33 
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One fzct impressed itself on my mind very quickly. Criticism of 
Britain was strongest and most violent among those Americans who 
fevoured a stand by the democracies against the dictators. Their 
bitterness was aggravated by a conviction that British democracy, as 
represented by the Chamberlain Government, bore little resemblance 
to what the Americans understood by democracy. Since 1929 nearly 
every writer in the United States had extended his sympathies down¬ 
wards, as the lean years following the slump emphasised the in- 
equahdes of American social life; and these writers, whose influence 
was considerable, regarded Britain as the land of privilege in which 
the social barriers were stronger than in any other country in the 
world. 

Their attitude found its most emphatic expression in a pamphlet 
called England: A Dying Oligarchy. The author, Mr. Louis Brom- 
field, knows England well and likes the English people, but he did 
not spare the English upper class or, for that matter, the unfortimate 
Mr. Chamberlain. On the cover of the pamphlet the publishers 
stated, “Mr. Bromfield’s sense of outrage that a British Prime 
Minister, anxious to wear a halo, should have sold out democracy to 
the gangsters has inspired this effective commentary on perhaps the 
most significant event of our time.” 

At the end of thirty pages of mordant invective Mr. Bromfield 
listed “in good Birmingham style an account book of the record of 
the National Government”. I quote the items from the debit side 
because diey represent what many Americans said and seemed to feel 
at that moment: 

1. Immense loss of prestige throughout Europe, Asia and 
America. 

2. Immense damage to the cause of Anglo-American friendship 
and American respect for England. 

3. Immense losses to British investors, as well as foreign investors, 
both in revenue and capital. 

4. Immense comfort and stimulus to the dictators and lawless 
elements of the world. 

5. The loss of British leadership of the democracies. 

6. Foreign domination of the Mediterranean, so vital to the life of 
the British Empire. 

The pamphlet, which had a large sale, finished with the words: 
“What Great Britain needs is a great man, a great leader! What it has 
is a chque of second-rate nineteenth century pohticians trying, weary 
and bewildered, to cope with twentieth century problems.” 
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So much for the critics and for Mr. Bromfield’s accurate forecast 
of Britain’s need of Churchill! 

I found everywhere an almost general belief that Americans were 
much better informed about Europe than the Europeans themselves. 
To the extent that they saw the wood where we Europeans were 
only too inclined to see the trees, I think the belief was justified. It 
had one natural and slightly dangerous reaction. The Americans pre¬ 
ferred an American’s views on Europe to those of any E ng lis hman, 
even if the American had spent only a few days in Germany and the 
Englishman had lived there half his life. But we British had no cause 
for complaint, for ninety-nine per cent, of the American correspon¬ 
dents were on the side of the democracies and against the dictators 
and performed a noble and notable task in aw^ening their own 
countrymen to the German danger. 

Although many Americans would have liked to see us fight in 
September, 1938, I found no one who was in fivour of active 
American intervention. The average American was ready to defend 
his house, but not to fight in Europe. This sentiment was particularly 
strong among the university students. There were also many rich 
men whose attitude was determined by their hatred of the New Deal 
and by their almost fanatical dislike of Mr. Roosevelt whom they 
regarded as a traitor to his own class. , 

The anti-Roosevelt business men condoned and sometimes even 
praised Mr. Chamberlain; at the same time they were severely 
bolationist. Isolationism, however, was not confined to one Party 
or even to one class, but was actuated by reactions to the Versailles 
Treaty, against which the German dmigr^s, strongly represented in 
the American universities, had conducted a steady and subtle propa¬ 
ganda for nearly twenty years. One form of criticism which I 
encountered frequendy can be summarised as follows: “We 
Americans went into the last war to save democracy. We pulled you 
out of a hole and we received very grudging thanks. At Versailles 
and after Versailles you trampled on democratic ideals. Now, 
largely through your own foult, you are in trouble again and you 
want our help. Well, we’ve learnt our lesson.’’ 

This opinion was wide-spread until Hider marched into Prague. 
Indeed, Mr. Eden told me that the biggest applause he received 
from his huge audience in New York at die end of 1938 was when 
he said: “I am not here to ask you to pull our chestnuts out of the 
fire.’’ 

After Hider’s entry into Prague there was a slight change of send- 
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ment and, as the shadow of war loomed starker on the horizon, 
American criticism of Britain became more restrained. 

There was a sentiment deeply rooted in America that the English 
were now decadent and that the British Empire was in the last stages 
of disruption. In the anti-British Americans this idea had its roots in a 
malevolent wish to see us weak; in other Americans it was provoked 
by a fierce desire to see us strong. There was one type of question 
which was flung at me at nearly all my lectures; 

Questioner: “Surely, Mr. Lockhart, the British are very badly 
informed?” 

Lockhart: “On the contrary, I think that we have been and are 
well informed; the British Government know all the 
fiicts.” 

Questioner: “If that is so, will you explain why for six years your 
country did nothing to avert a danger which from 
1932 onwards was obvious to the rest of the world?” 

And to this question only Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain 
could supply the answer. 

My lectures were, therefore, beset with difficulties and were, in 
fact, a foilure, mainly because I took an unpopular line in defending 
Britain and in not attacking, even if I did not support, the policy of 
the British Government. The Americans were impressed by the 
strength of Germany, and the American papers vied with one another 
in publishing sensational articles about the marvels of German 
rearmament. Colonel Lindbergh, who had been our guest during the 
distressful period of the murder of his child, did not help us. He had 
recendy returned to the United States after a visit to Germany and 
Russia. He had been shown everything in Germany and Htde or 
nothing in Russia. Not unnaturally he had formed a high opinion of 
the German Luftwaffe and had underestimated Russia’s new capacity 
of resistance. Still a great national hero, he expressed his views fire- 
quendy and forcibly, stating that if he were an Englishman he would 
feel very uncomfortable, and advocating American abstention from 
a European quarrel which would end badly for the British. 

His compatriots accepted his opinions as diose of a great military 
expert. Their feelings were a litde incoherent and perhaps were 
inspired by the realisation that for the first time in history the 
American continent, including South America, was no longer firee 
from the risk of invasion. The slackness of which they a cc us ed the 
British was, therefore, a danger to themselves, and for the first rim<» 
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in my experience I heard Americans say publicly and rather heatedly: 
“Why, we have always looked on the British Navy as our first line 
of defence!” 

My opening lecture, which was much too reassuring about Britain 
to satisfy an American audience, was a dismal fiasco, and in despair 
I sought the advice of Alex Gumberg who had emigrated to the 
United States firom Odessa as a penniless young boy. I had met him 
first in Petrograd in 1918, when he was assistant and interpreter to 
Colonel Robins, the head of the American Red Cross Mission to 
Russia, and had formed a high opinion of his abihty. He not only 
knew all the Bolshevik leaders but, having studied Marxism, was 
able to hold his own in Marxist dialectics. Had he chosen, he could 
have been a Commissar, but he preferred the fireedom of American 
life which gave ample opportunities to his financial genius. By 1939 
he had established himself as America’s best-infe>rmed expert on 
Russia, was consulted on financial matters by the leading American 
bankers, and had turned his knowledge to profitable financial account. 
He would, I think, have been a dangerous enemy, but as a fiiend I 
can ask for none better. His death in me summer of 1939 was a great 
shock to me and a loss to the cause of Anglo-American co-operation 
against Germany. 

Early in 1939 he had made up his mind that war was inevitable 
and that both Russia and the United States would be involved. He 
was therefore working behind the scenes for American intervention 
at the earliest possible moment. I told him that I was npt prepared to 
attack the British Government in a foreign country. He understood 
my attitude, but begged me to refrain from any justification of a 
policy of surrender. The safest line was to confine myself to a general 
analysis of British foreign policy and of the British character and to 
point out Anglo-American similarities and differences. 

It was wise counsel, and I did my best to follow it. I pointed out 
that the fundamental characteristic of British foreign policy was 
never to make commitments in advance, and that in this respect 
American foreign policy differed Uttle from our own. Wifo Gum- 
berg’s aid I elaborated an answer to a stock question first asked me by 
Dorothy Thompson and repeated at all my lectures in more or less 
the same form: “We cannot imderstand why you did not fight when 
reason and moral principle so clearly pointed your course.” My 
reply was: “If by reason you mean self-interest, I agree rbar nations 
fight for self-interest, but if we have to do the fighting, then, rightly 
or wrongly, it is our privilege to determine where our selfiinterest 
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lies. If it is a question of morality, you are affected as much as we 
are, for surely moral principles have nothing to do with geographical 
distance.” This argument was not popular. 

I was a litde more successful perhaps on the subject of British char¬ 
acter and British decadence. I was quite frank. I admitted that the 
history of all empires was ihe same. They had their birth, their youth, 
th fir manhood, their middle age, and their decline. I said that no one 
could state exactly where England stood on this age-ladder ofnations. 
I could only tell my audience that for more than two hundred years 
especially before and after every war, foreigners had predicted that 
the British were on their last legs. I illustrated my argument with 
numerous quotations from the past, including Chateaubriand’s final 
condemnation of the English in 1822 when his mission as French 
Ambassador in London had ended. The fnvoHty of the upper classes, 
the discontent of the masses, he said, left him with a sentiment of 
decadence. He no longer believed in the solidity of England. 

I ended each lecture with a eulogy of British youth and refuted the 
American argument that the British were great as long as the horse 
was the fastest means of locomotion, but were no good in a mechani¬ 
cal age, by reminding them that we held nearly all the speed records 
in aviation. This went a Httle better, pardy because in most places a 
majority of the audience wished to be reassured that the British were 
not down and out. 

But the effect of my lectures, like that of most British lecturers, was 
insignificant, if not indeed harmful, and the only benefit of my tour 
was one of self-education. At the end my mind was a tangle of 
doubts. I had covered most of the Eastern seaboard. I had been as ftr 
south as Florida. But the major portion of my time had been spent 
in the Middle-West. I had received much kindness and almost too 
much hospitality. I felt confident that, if war came, the sympathies of 
many Americans, perhaps a majority, would be on our side. But 
beyond this I was not prepared to hazard even a guess. 

Indeed, it is difficult for any foreigner to prophesy what the atti¬ 
tude of the American people will be towards any particular problem. 
The defects of the American Constitution, admitted privately by 
many politicians, but challenged pubhely by none, nullifies the 
President’s last year of office as far as any active interest in foreign 
affairs is concerned. The attention of the whole country is rivetted on 
purely domestic issues, and, if the President’s party has committed 
itself to any form of intervention in foreign affairs, it is certain that 
in normal times the opposing Party will be isolationist, at any rate 
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for the duration of the camp ai gn. In his attitude towards the United 
States the fundamental error of the average British visitor is his con¬ 
viction that he knows and understands Americans. The truth is that 
they are a more difilcult people for us to understand than even the 
most obscure European race. In particular, the English will never 
understand Americans until they reaHse that throughout the United 
States there is a strong prejudice against the English ruling class. 
Among the rich Americans there are plenty of snobs who will 
loosen their money-bags in order to entertain a title, but the county, 
as a whole, is opposed to privilege. In the past, foilure to recognise 
these focts has caused us to make many mistakes. 

Fortunately, in 1939 the errors of our enemies were for greater 
than our own. The best British ambassador we have ever had in the 
United States was Adolf Hitler, and the crass stupidity of the Nazi 
propaganda, which reached the height of insolent absurdity in a 
panipmet entitled George Washington, the First Nazi, did more than 
a^ British statement could have done to counteract the subtle 
efiorts of the German democratic circles who, while denouncing 
Nazism, blamed the Versailles Treaty for all that had happened in 
Europe and in Germany itself. 

My American visit was a confusing, yet stimulating experience, 
and I left the United States with one firm conviction: the impioise 
and terrifying influence of radio on the American public. Radio was 
breaking down geographical barriers; for the first time it was begin¬ 
ning to create a national public opinion in a coimtry which is too 
vast for newspapers to have a national circulation. In those early 
months of 1939 the craze for listening-in had swept the whole 
country like a new and virulent epidemic. The special announcers, 
who were given a for fireer licence than any European broadcaster 
and who, during any crisis, slept by their microphones, had devel¬ 
oped to a high pitch the art of playing on the emotions of the public. 
The result was startling and produced in many listeners an hysterical 
reaction akin to the ecstasy of a Negro under the influence of “hot” 
jazz. Yet the effect was not wholly detrimental. During my 1934 
visit the Middle-West showed no interest in Europe. By 1939 it had 
become acutely Europe-conscious. 

I came home in the Aquitania in the second week of April. On 
board we received by ramo the news of Mussolini’s Good Friday 
rape of Albania. I wondered what I was coming back to, and the 
foreigners on board paced the deck feverishly and, with gesticulating 
arms or gloomy immobility, as their moods changed, discussed 
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this new outrage and the consequences it might have on their own 
lives. 

But the F.nglish passengers seemed and, I think, were indifferent. 
They drank their cocktails at the usual hours, played patience or read 
their books during the day, and in the evening danced and taught the 
foreign passengers the Lambeth Walk. Certainly, if they felt any 
emotion, they never showed it. As a temperamental Scot, I admired 
their phlegm. But once again it was brought home to me forcibly 
that no one can make the English appreciate a crisis until it hits them 
between the eyes. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


BACK IN LONDON on April 10,1 found London basking in warm 
sunshine and much less emotional than New York. Not knowing 
what to do, I spent a few weeks at my club and wrote a confidential 
memorandum for the Foreign Office on my impressions of the 
United States, In Whitehall there was much talk of war and ofRusso- 
Franco-British negotiations. Hitler, having finished his brutal job in 
Czechoslovakia, was now turning his attention towards Poland. 
Most of my Foreign Office acquaintances thought that war was 
merely a question of time, but in home political circles there were 
still sharp divisions. Appeasement was not dead, but the anti- 
Chamberlain element was stronger than at the time of my departure 
for the United States, and in the clubs men who had cheered Munich 
now even refiised to drink German wines and German beer. My 
clearest and most comforting impression was of the calm of the 
general public. The hesitation of the previous September had dis¬ 
appeared. The attitude of the average man could be summed u|) in 
one sentence: “If we have to fight, let’s do it now and get it over.’* 

Within a week after my return Rex Leeper asked me to come to 
see him at the Foreign Office. He wanted to know my movehients 
and to have my address in the event of war. There was to be a change 
in my work. Harold Nicolson as a member of Parliament was not 
eligible for a post in a government department and would, therefore, 
be unable to deal with Central Europe and the Balkans for the 
Political Intelligence Department when it came into being. Leeper 
could find no suitable substitute, but had foimd another Russian 
expert. Would I be willing to switch from Russia, which had 
originally been allotted to me at the time of Munich, to take over 
Central Europe and the Balkans? I agreed and tried to find out more 
about the job and when it was likely to start. But Leeper had no 
information. The tension, he said, might last for months. Unless and 
until there was war, die new department, which had been sanctioned 
by the Treasury as a temporary war department, could not begin to 
function. 

It was not a very satisfactory position, but doubdess thousands of 
other people were in the same predicament as myself. Patience was 
the proper medicine, but I found it hard to tear myself away ftom 
London. On the first of May I went to the opening of the season at 
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Covent Garden. The opera given was Smetana’s Bartered Bride. At 
once I felt my choler rise and I was glad that I was not with Jan 
Masaryk. To put on Czechoslovakia’s national opera as a compliment 
to a crucified and tortured nation was an insult; to sing it in German 
was a crime. 

Three days later I read with astonishment the news of Litvinov’s 
resignation. Bolshevik Commissars do not resign: they are dismissed. 
Litvinov had been the chief Russian advocate of collective security 
and indivisible peace; in other words, of an Anglo-Franco-Russian 
alliance against aggression. Now he was being replaced by the cold 
and enigmatic Mr. Molotov. The change of Commissars must mean 
some change of policy. Seeking information, I was told that Lit¬ 
vinov’s resignation had come as a complete surprise to the Foreign 
Office, but mat the Poles were pleased and believed that his removal 
would assist Polish-Russian relations. Only half reassured, I was con¬ 
siderably more perturbed when some weeks later I received a letter 
from the late Samuel Harper, who was then in Moscow. Harper was 
the leading American expert on Russia. I had known him for many 
years, had met him first in St. Petersburg, and had seen him quite 
recently in Chicago when he was planning his last trip to Moscow. 
His letter was brief and to the point. We should, he said, “stop 
fooling with the Russians and make our pact with them at once’’; 
otherwise there would be big trouble. He had, he told me, written a 
report in this sense and had sent copies to Sir Bernard Pares and to the 
American State Department. 

A few days later I happened to meet Mr. Eden who was spending 
the week-end in the same house. He told me that he was doing his 
mihtary training as a Territorial three nights a week. His battalion 
shared a shop-store in Oxfetrd Street with the London Scottish. 
They had no hall and no equipment. The War Office had offered 
;;Oi,500 for the best hall in the district, but the owner had 
5^3,000. So the two battahons had to drill in the store after the shop¬ 
girls had left. He was afraid of the Government’s poHcy because he 
was sure that the Germans were convinced that we would never 
fight for Mything east of the Rhine. I asked him whether we could 
do anyffiing now to persuade them that they were wrong. “Of 
course,’’ he replied. “If Chamberlain would only say that we would 
fight and put Winston in the Cabinet, the Germans would believe 
him <^ckly enough.’’ But, unfortunately, Mr. Chamberlain still 
thought that his policy had given us peace in our time and that the 
Germans were “cooing doves’’. 
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Mr. Eden was very unliappy about the resignation of Litvinov 
whom he knew well. He was also critic^ of toe slowness and in¬ 
adequacy of our rearmament. As I understood it, his quarrel with 
Mr. Chamberlain was that, whereas both men were agreed that on 
accotmt of our impreparedness our policy must be defensive, Mr. 
Eden wished to fight a rear-guard action, while Mr. Chamberlain 
was opposed to any show of resistance. Spain was obviously the tool 
and the testing-board of Germany, and Mr. Eden wished to bring 
Russia, France, Britain and the United States together and to bomb 
or sink Spanish ships every time that Franco bombed a British ship. 
In his view such measures afforded the best means of preventing war; 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s opinion they were certain to provoke war. 

It was not a reassuring week-end. 

From the Labour side I saw Walter Citrine whom I have known 
for many years. Tall and clean-shaven with a fine head of silver-grey 
hair and a lean athletic figure. Citrine is hard-working and austere, 
but can unbend at parties. He began life as a trombone player in a 
Liverpool band. By sheer ability and painstaking attention to detail 
he became General Secretary of the Trades Union Congress before 
he was forty and held this key post for nearly twenty years. The posi¬ 
tion gave him great power and the ear of every British Prime 
Minister. Sensible, shrewd and reliable, he has been entrusted with 
many official secrets. His forte and his pride is his shorthand which 
he writes with great speed and with such exemplary neatness that 
months afterwards his secretary can decipher it without difficulty. 
He always carries a shorthand note-book in his pocket and keeps a 
record of every conversation. This gift and this habit enable him to 
produce his various books on Russia, Finland and other countries 
more or less as he travels. His files would fill several volumes of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and should be a rich mine of information 
to future historians of the social-economic Ufe of Britain. 

I found him anxious but still hopeful that we might avoid war 
which, he said, was always unpopular with the working-class. But 
in order to do so, we must be strong. He was concerned about the 
slowness of our rearmament and complained of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
dilatoriness. But of his own accord he admitted that all the political 
Parties, including his own, and, indeed, the general apathy of the 
public were also greatly to blame for the disastrous state of our 
defences. He was, he said, now advocating conscription and urging 
an acceleration of rearmament. This was strong meat from Citrine 
who had always opposed conscription and loathed militarism and 
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who, like most Labour men, welcomed secretly, if he did not openly 
bless, the Munich respite. 

Another sound, but even more disturbing informant was Sir 
Horace Rumbold, our Ambassador in Berlin from 1928 to 1933. To 
the world he presented a stiff and almost wooden exterior, but of our 
modem diplomatists he was the kindest and the wisest. No man knew 
better the value of an impassive silence. Foreigners who mistook his 
reserve for stupidity made a fatal error. When he spoke, what he said 
was always to the point, and on Germany, which he understood pro¬ 
foundly, he was rarely, if ever, wrong. His views on the situation 
were straightforward. Every surrender to German aggression was in 
German eyes a sign of weakness and therefore a direct incentive to 
further aggression. 

He was, too, the most accurate of poUtical prophets. On March 15, 
1939, the day on which Hitler entered Prague, there was a dinner at 
the Grillions Club, a famous political centre where ministers and 
politicians meet and exchange views in privacy. That night there 
was a long and lively discussion on foreign affairs with Mr. 
Churchill in his most trenchant and eloquent form. At the end he 
turned to Sir Horace Rumbold. “Horace,” he said, “you ought to 
know about these matters and you haven’t opened your mouth 
yet. Where do you think the Axis will make its next coup?” Sir 
Horace put up his eyeglass, muttered, “Memel, Albania,” and 
relapsed into silence. Widiin a month the Axis had t^en both. 

Although outwardly life in London had changed but Httle, I found 
it difficult to concentrate in die atmosphere of crisis in which I had 
enveloped myself. I felt restless, wanted action, and longed to go 
abroad again to see diings for myself. Unless and until there was a 
war, there was no ofEcial job for me. After an expensive month in 
London I decided that I was doing no good and was merely wasting 
busy people’s time and my own substance. Taking a sudden dprisinn, 

I made up my mind to go back to Tomintoul. 

On my way North I went to the Royal Air College at Cranwell 
to give a talk to the cadets. It was a most inspiring experience. I have 
seen many military colleges in many countries. My father’s home is 
close to Sandhurst. But none that I have ever visited was up to the 
Cranwell standard. Nowhere had I found a finer or more alert type 
of cadet, and the keenness, the healthy outlook, the quick inteUigence, 
the complete absence of “side”, and, above all, the remarkable esprit 
de corps of these young men who were afterwards to win imperish¬ 
able fame and to save meir country, made a profound impression on 
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me. Obviously the Commandant, Air Vice-Marshal Baldwin, had 
done a wonderful job. He told me that the youth of Britain had 
become air-minded and that he now received the pick of the public 
schools. But he was far from satisfied and complained bitterly about 
the lack of interest shown in the College by the Air Ministry. 

From Cranwell I went to Sedbergh to stay with my headmaster 
brother and gave a similar talk to the senior boys of this hardy York¬ 
shire school. There, too, I formed a high opinion of the modem 
Pnglijih schoolboy who was so much better educated, more serious, 
and more interested in world affairs than the happy-go-lucky, un¬ 
sophisticated boys of my own generation. When during my lecture- 
tour I used to tell the Americans that there was nothing wrong with 
British youth, I believed and hoped that what I said was true. Now I 
was quite certain. 

Back in the clean, bracing air of Tomintoul I was happier than in 
London. But I was still restless, and even fishing failed to distract me. 
The Germans were increasing their pressure on Poland. Hitler now 
wanted Danzig. I found it impossible to work. The longing for 
action remained. 

In the middle of July fulfilment came suddenly and unexpectedly 
in the form of a letter from Jack Wheeler-Bennett, the author of an 
excellent life of Hindenburg called The Wooden Titan, and a great 
authority on Germany. He was now writing a life of the Kaiser. 
Could I take him to Doom? 

Although thirteen years younger than myself. Jack was one of my 
oldest fHends. He had had an extraordinary career. Educated at Mal¬ 
vern, he won a history scholarship at Oxford, but before going up 
with a view to entering the diplomatic service he was blown twenty- 
five yards by the blast of a German bomb. He lost his power of 
speech for a time and was subsequently afflicted with a bad stammer. 
With great courage he gradually conquered his infirmity, but his 
hopes of a diplomatic career were shattered. Having money of his 
own, he set out to make himself an expert in foreign affairs, travelled 
extensively, and acquired a vast and intimate knowledge not only of 
world affairs but also of the principals who conducted them. His 
main study was Germany which he had visited many times. At one 
period a strong financial supporter of the Royal Institute of Inter¬ 
national Affairs, he had produced a series of valuable historical works 
on such subjects as disarmament, reparations, and the Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty. He knew nearly all the leading German politicians and 
soldiers. He had never met the Kaiser. 
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His proposal attracted me. For the last ten years 1 had been in more 
or less r^ular relations with the Kaiser, and had visited Doom 
several times. 1 therefore wrote direct to him, and suggested that I 
should bring Wheeler-Bennett, with a strong recommendation that 
in his own interest the Kaiser should receive him. I was confident of a 
fiivourable reply. Ten days passed without any answer to my letter. 
I was surprised, not without reason. Then by a lucky chance Jack 
met Prince Friedrich, the Kaiser’s grandson, in London, just as the 
Prince was leaving for Doom. Jack told him what had happened. 
The Prince took action, and vwtnin two days I received an invitation 
to bring Jack to Doom on August i 6 and to stay the night. The 
Kaiser had never received my letter. The Nazi agents in his entourage 
had withheld it. 

We left Croydon by air on August 15 in the finest weather of the 
whole summer. 

After spending the night at Utrecht, we set out by car the next 
morning for Doom. On our way we passed a funeral, and a mile or 
two farther on we were held up for a few moments by an accident. 
Two cars had collided, and a dead body, covered by a white dust- 
coat, lay by the roadside. The Danzig boil, latent, but not inactive 
since June, was now coming to a head, and Jack, always superstitious, 
predicted the worst. W^e should be caught in Holland by the war. 

On arrival at Doom we were met by General von Dommes, the 
Hofmanchall, and taken to our quarters in the Torgebaude or Gate 
House, a picturesque and typically German two-storied lodge with 
red-and-white shuttered windows, which had been specially built 
for the Kaiser in 1924. Both of us were given suites. Mine was ultra- 
Victorian. Above my bed was a Biblical text from Corinthians: 

Watch ye, stand fast in the faith.” Looking down on me from the 
oppcMite wall was a gold-framed monstrosity with mounted photo¬ 
graphs oi all the Coburgs including Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort. The other pictures—and they occupied almost every inch 
of sp^e on the walls—were seascapes, mostly of the Ge rman fleet 
and of the Kaiser s yacht. In the passage between our suites hung two 
weged Rubens, one of Samson and Delilah and the other of Joseph 
bemg sold by his brethren. The second title reminded me that 
Czwhoslovakia w« the Joseph of the European nations. 

Shortly after mid-day Freiherr von Sell, the Kaiser’s aide and the 
most trm^orAy of his servants, came to take us to Huis Doom, the 
former BiAop s Palace which was the Kaiser’s home in exile. In the 
warmth of the dear summer sky it looked wonderfully peaceful 
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with its English park, its well-kept garden and its clean placid little 
lily-pond which, alive with roach and perch, guarded (he front of 
the house like a moat. We were taken at once to the Kaiser’s study 
in the Tower room. Every preparation had been nude for hu 
English visitors. In a tray on his desk lay English newspapers with a 
copy of the Evening Standard prominently displayed for my benefit. 
There were photographs of the Duke of Windsor and other memben 
of the British Royal Family. Lying on a table, too, were signed por¬ 
traits of the Kaiser. They were obviously destined for us. Moreover, 
our host himself had made special sartorial arrangements for this 
English occasion. He was dressed in a blue-grey English tweed suit 
wim white waistcoat and lavender-topped boots, and as a tie-pin he 
wore a huge cameo of Queen Victoria, 

We spent a most strenuous day. We had three long talks alone 
with the Kaiser: before luncheon; from 5.30 p.m. to 7; and again 
from 8.45 p.m. till ten o’clock. Although the heat was trying and 
although the Kaiser had celebrated his eightieth birthday that year, 
he talked incessandy and always with the greatest animation. For 
Jack’s benefit the talk was chiefly about me historical past. The 
Kaiser’s two main themes, developed at great length, were the 
wickedness of oflicial historians, all of whom were guilty of suppres¬ 
sing the truth and suggesting the frlse, and the miscarriage of histori¬ 
cal justice with regard to himself. With a great show of documentary 
evidence he explained how he—and he alone—had prevented 
France, Russia and Germany attacking Britain during the Boer war. 
“For that,” he said, “I got 1918.” More than once, too, he punctuated 
hfr historical references with a shrug of the shoulders and a plaintive 
gaculation: “After all, I am the most misused man in the world.” 
Another favourite interjection was “one of the greatest scoundrels 
unhung.” During the day it was applied to several people including 
Stalin, Mola, the Spanish Republican general, and Sir Sydney Lee, 
who in his life of King Edward had, the Kaiser alleged, suppressed 
certain relevant materi^ in the Kaiser’s letters. 

Yet if he felt bitterness, the Kaiser made a brave effort to conceal 
it. Probably he was too interested in his own conversation, for Ke 
talked not only with his tongue, but witii all the physical force that 
was left in him. His eyes danced and sparkled; his good arm was 
freely moved to point a warning finger or to make a broad sweep to 
6r distant menaces like Russia and Japan. And when he marlp a sly 
hit at the English, a foxy smile lit up his whole face. He talked much, 
too, of the imperialist greed which nad been the downfiill of all great 
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nations and told us that in his years of trial he had evolved a new 
theory. No nation shotdd occupy more land than Providence in¬ 
tended for it. Providence in its own good time would punish those 
who sinned against this law. 

I asked him if his reference to punishment was meant to apply to 
the British Empire or to the Third Reich of Hitler. He paused for a 
moment and then replied firmly: “to all empires and, therefore, to 
both.” 

In his talk he did no more than touch on the crisis of the moment. 
He did not like or trust the Poles and said so, but, mindful of his 
pact with Providence, added that he had no wish to see them incor¬ 
porated in Germany. He was careful, too, not to say much about the 
Nazis, although he made it quite clear that he was opposed to them. 
Indeed, at one moment he burst into anger. “I am a prisoner in my 
own house,” he said. “They (the Nazis) treat me fer worse than the 
Socialists ever treated me.” 

I learnt from his grandsons and also from Sell that the Kaiser 
received all his money fi-om Germany from which he had not been 
allowed to remove his capital. The Weimar Republic sent him his 
remittances without any hampering conditions; the Third Reich 
used this money lever not only to ensure satisfactory behaviour but 
also to establish their own control. 

The Kaiser was anti-Russian, and, as a man who in exile had foimd 
great consolation in his religion, he delivered a five-minute blast 
against the Bolsheviks for their persecution of the Church. Then he 
added cryptically: “But don’t go away with the idea that Russia and 
Germany will go to war; the relations between the German army 
and the Red army are far too close for that.” The Molotov-Ribben- 
trop Pact had not then been signed. I have often wondered since how 
much, if anything, the Kaiser knew of the Russo-German negotia¬ 
tions which must have been going on at that very moment. 

At luncheon he was gay. His English was very good and fluent, 
but not quite so accurate as when I made my first visit to Doom in 
1929. Tliis, however, was the only sign of the increase of the years. 
He engaged in a long duel with Jack on the merits of various 
historians. He asked me where my kilt was, supposed that I was now 
too fat to wear it, and announced with great glee: “I did not know 
that writing books ever made anyone &t.” He had a word for pgrb 
member of his suite all of whom, I noticed, had been changed since 
my previous visits. The loyal and aged supporters, like Count 
Hanulton and Count Finckelstein, had departed or had been removed. 
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The men who had taken their place were younger, stifier, and less 
forthcoming. 

Di the afternoon we had tea alone with the Empress who, eager to 
impress Jack, promised him all help for his book and urged him to 
finish it quickly because it would give great joy to the Kaiser, who in 
his exile had so few pleasures. She begged Jack never to write to 
Berlin but always through Sell who could be trusted and who had 
been with the Kaiser a long time. The Nazis opened aU the Kaiser’s 
correspondence. Then, asking us to draw nearer and lowering her 
voice, she warned us solemnly to beware of the Umgebung, the 
Kaiser’s entourage at Doom, and to reveal no confidences to them. 
“They are here,” she said, “as spies. They report everything to the 
Nazis. I do not say that the Nazis have not done some good things. 
But they are evil, and great harm will come from them.” I had me 
impression that I was taking part in a conspiracy. 

After tea the Empress showed us the room in which the Kaiser’s 
first wife died. I had never seen it before. It had been left exactly as it 
was in the Kaiserin’s time. On the bed lay a sheaf of bronze palm 
leaves and on the pillow a bronze chaplet. The dressing table, also 
left as if still in use, was decked with photographs of all the Kaiser’s 
children. 1 thought of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. Here 
in Doom the departed were commemorated in the same way as at 
Windsor. The Kaiser, I reflected, not only worshipped Queen Vic¬ 
toria; he was a Victorian. 

In the evening we dined with the Umgebung in the small staff 
dining-room. There were three of them: General von Dommes, the 
Master of the Household; Herr von Marschall, a German Colonial 
official; and a German naval captain whose name 1 never caught. 
They were big stem-looking men, and Jack and I were sandwiched 
between them like two soft roes between layers of hard toast. Con- < 
versation was difficult. True to instructions, we avoided all contro¬ 
versial subjects. The Germans were civil, but the atmosphere was 
heavy with hostility. I felt that they hated us and that they knew war 
was coming. 

At 8.43 precisely we were summoned to the Kaiser for the last 
time. On my way upstairs I noticed a superb set of tin soldiers 
deployed for action in a great glass case. Did he still play with and 
think of soldiers? I remembered noticing that the large map of China 
in the hall was carefully marked with little flags showing the Japanese 
advances. But in the studv there was little mention of war; only more 
talk about historians with special praise for Karl Nowak, the Jewish 
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historian who wrote with some frankness a Ufe of the Kaiser and 
became his literary counsellor and executor. The Kaiser told us 
naively how astonished he was that Nowak, an Austrian, should 
have come to consult him about history, since, as he said, ‘‘German 
historians never come to me.” He told Nowak so at their first meet¬ 
ing. Whatever reputation Nowak may have as a historian, he was a 
namral diplomatist, for his answer was a gem of tact and won him 
instant and lasting favour. “Majestat,” he said, ‘‘there is a difference. 
I come to seek Imowledge. German historians always know every¬ 
thing.” 

We had a friendly and slighdy emotional farewell. As we shook 
hands, the Kaiser reminded us that he was eighty and that next year 
Providence might call him. Then with the gesture of an actor taking 
his last curtain, he handed us the signed photographs of himself .and a 
copy of a sermon preached in the Berlin Dom which justified the 
Kaiser’s attitude in 1914! 

The next morning we left for the Hague. The gentle and fiiendly 
Sell accompanied us for part of our journey. His life-long loyalty to 
the Kaiser had imposed on him the unpleasant task of travelling be¬ 
tween Doom and Berlin in order to arrange his master’s financial and 
business matters. He hated it, fully expecting each journey to be his 
last. He told us that every time he crossed the frontier he was 
searched by the Gestapo who examined every scrap that he carried 
and cross-examined him at great length. Then he gave us the most 
direct and solemn of warnings. The Nazis would go to all extremes. 
Today it was too late for them to draw back. They meant and 
expected war; they needed and must have continuous successes 
abroad in order to remain in power at home. 

Sell was murdered by the Nazis after the attempt on Hider’s life 
in July, 1944. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE HAGUE IS almost my favourite capital, being what Pepys called 
“a very neat place in all respects”. When we arrived an hour before 
noon, the weather did its best for us Avith a sky of cloudless blue and a 
sun so radiant that the asphalt melted under our feet. We spent a 
pleasant afternoon looking at the pictures in the Mauritshuis and 
inspecting the bookshops. Then towards evening we set out by car 
for Leyden, sentimentally dear to me because of its Scottish con¬ 
nexion and because it was the scene of David Balfour’s romance with 
Catriona. The university, which among its distinguished alumni 
includes Goldsmith and Fielding, was closed for the summer vaca¬ 
tion, The atmosphere was sleepy, and in the poorer quarters stolid old 
men sat on stools before their house-doors and smoked and gazed 
vacantly into space as though too tired and hot to move. 

From Leyden we went on to Scheveningen and dined at the 
Oranje where Krassin and Chicherin stayed for the Hague Confer¬ 
ence of 1929. From the verandah we saw trenches mounted with 
sandbags. The scare of war had invaded Holland, and she was prepar¬ 
ing to guard her neutrality. Her precautions showed clearly where 
she thought the danger of aggression lay. At Scheveningen and at the 
Hook she had posted a handful of sentries; the rest of her troops were 
on the German frontier. 

We went early to bed to prepare for the morrow which was to be 
my last day—and my last night—in the old Europe in which I had 
spent the best years of my life. It was to be a performance which 
seemed likely to tax even my robust constitution. It began at noon 
with a visit to Edgar Mihiels, a colleague of my Prague days and now 
the Dutch Ambassador in London. He had been ill and sm looked a 
sick man. But he was reasonably confident that there would be no 
war. Then we walked down the Lange Voorhout to lunch with 
Colijn at the Vieux Doelen. 

Freed from the cares of office and with a government of officials in 
power pending the elections which everyone assured me would 
bring hini back as Prime Minister, Colijn was in his best form. I had 
known him for some years, and Itmcheon wifh him at the Vieux 
Doelen was always the highlight of my various visits to the Hague. 
I admired him greatly. TaU, powerfully built with immensely strong 
hands and a great head of closely-cropped hair which stood straight 
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up like the bristles of a hair-brush, he was a giant both of intellect and 
of physical strength. By fir the greatest Dutchman of his time, he had 
the same energy, the same courage, and the same powers of endur¬ 
ance as Mr. Churchill. He was, too, a great trencherman and, as an 
inveterate cigar-smoker, he left Mr. Churchill far behind. Although 
he had recently celebrated his seventieth birthday, he had lost none 
of his capacity for food and drink. Luncheon was a heavy meal 
dominated by Colijn who ate everything, drank everything, smoked 
three cigars, and enlivened every course with brilliant conversation 
which ranged from stories of his adventurous youth in the Dutch 
East Indies to trenchant comment on the European crisis. He was 
very confident that there would be no war; he was certain that the 
Nazis would not fight, if Britain meant business. His arguments were 
based on two assumptions: first, that there was much unrest in 
Germany and that the Nazis were aware of it and, secondly, that the 
Dutch were much better informed about Germany’s intentions than 
we were. Wc had only to show a stiff front and put Mr. Churchill 
in the Cabinet, and the Nazis would climb down. If the worst hap¬ 
pened, he did not think that the Germans would violate Dutch terri¬ 
tory. He knew that w- should not. He was prepared for all events. 
If war came, Holland would be able to hold up large forces. On her 
Eastern frontier, he had built 1700 new casements, of which 1200 
were of steel. 

Colijn added substance to his confidence by a long account of his 
political plans. At the end of September he was going to visit the 
United States, China and Japan. He was convinced that the Japanese 
would never seek to violate the Dutch East Indies. It suited them well 
to have the Dutch there rather than the Americans or British. On his 
return from his tour he had arranged to deliver a himdred speeches 
in the election campaign. He had no intention of abandoning his 
political career. He still felt full of vigour. If he came back as Prime 
Minister, he would modify the Dutch ParHamentary system. Parlia¬ 
ment, of course, must remain. But when it had approved and 
accepted the government’s programme, it must give the government 
a reasonable chance of carrying it out. His last words to me were: 
“My dear Lockhart, if ever your country tries to adopt proportional 
representation, fight it like the devil.” 

Our talk had lasted more than two hours, and, dazed, a httle com¬ 
forted, but far from reassured, I walked out into the blazing sunshine. 
Robert Gordon, the American Minister, who had also been at our 
luncheon, urged us to come to his house. Much against Jack 
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Wheclcr-Bennctt’s wishes, I yielded to further temptation. Gordon 
produced champagne, and I drank most of it. 

To escape from the heat of the city Jack and I drove out to War- 
mond, a summer restaurant situated in the heart of the countryside. 
The scenery was typically Dutch. There was a slow-running river 
lined with poplars. Frisian cattle were feeding in the meadows. The 
atmosphere of complete tranquillity had a pleasant and soothing 
efiect, and for some time we sat by die edge of the river listening to 
the Viennese music of the restaurant orchestra. Jack, pleased with his 
visit, gave me an excellent dinner, and I let myself go. Discovering 
that the band could play Russian gipsy music, I plied them liberally 
with Jack’s brandy. They responded with a zest which was not 
wholly alcoholic and which astonished and, in the end, amused the 
stohd Dutch. It must have been an expensive evening for Jack, but, 
glad to forget the present, I enjoyed this descent into a nostalgic past. 

The next morning we flew back to London and at once reported 
to Vansittart who was not interested in our news of the Kaiser and 
bitterly sceptical of Colijn’s optimism. He was, in feet, in his most 
pessimistic mood, thought that the war would break out before the 
end of the month, and advised Jack with all solemnity to return at 
once to the United States, where, if the clash came, he had a job to do. 
He told us that he had warned the Government for years and that, 
compared with the period before the first world war the warnings 
had been more serious and more frequent. He likened the Cabinet to 
a football team in which all the members were running in diflerent 
directions. 

I was deeply impressed by his sincerity which speedily dissolved 
the dregs of my gaiety of the night before. His position was tragic. 
He was like an honest blunt doctor. His diagnosis was always right. 
But his bedside manner was said to be unfortunate and his remedies 
were regarded as dangerous. It was true that he did not handle Mr. 
Chamberlain successfully. But Mr. Chamberlain was not the only 
British patient. That same evening I met a high official of the Air 
Ministry. He was brimming over with confidence in the Prime 
Minister and was quite certain that there would be no war. He made 
a savage attack on the Foreign Office which, he said, was always 
tainted with excessive pessimism. 

Two days later Jack took me to see Dr. Bruening whom I had 
never met. He was gentle, quiet in manner and soft in speech. Dressed 
in black and spare in figure, he reminded me of a lean crow. He was 
anti-Nazi and pro-British, but to some extent he held us responsible 
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for Hitler’s triumph and blamed Ramsay MacDonald and Lord 
Simon for their failure to support the Weimar RepubUc during their 
periods of office as Foreign Secretary. He spoke without bitterness, 
and his talk covered a wide range of subjects—^including the food 
that we were eating. He reminded us that he had made a compara¬ 
tive study of the wages and living standards of the British and Ger¬ 
man textile-workers. The British, he found, were better paid, but 
the Germans were better nourished, because British women could 
not and would not cook—^and the British working men did not 
seem to mind. He talked with the same restrained detachment about 
the European crisis and expressed a cold optimism. The Nazis, 
he felt, would not press their demands to the point of war. But 
he told us that he himself was leaving for the United States the next 
day. 

I drew my own conclusions. There was now only one wish in my 
heart: to see my Highland home again before the floodgates burst. 
After saying goodbye to Jack, I left that night for Scotland. While I 
was in the train, Ribbentrop was arriving in Moscow with a mission 
of thirty-two officials to sign the treaty with Russia which, known 
as the Russo-German Pact of Non-aggression, was to give Hitler the 
freedom which he needed for more aggression. 

The memory of my last peace journey to Scotland will remain 
with me always. Even now I can relive with the deepest vividness 
every minute of the long drive from Aviemore to Tomintoul 
through the finest and loveliest stretch of Strathspey. The air was 
warm and balmy, and the interplay of cloud and sunshine gave an 
added glory to the mystic majesty of the mountains. I stopped 
several times on mv way: at Loch PityouGsh, a natural gem in a 
mountain setting of pine and rowan-tree and birch, and again at the 
highest point on the cross roads with its immense view of pleasant 
wooded strath and of the Spey running through it like a silver rVirpad 
against the vast background of the Cairngorms. I was wise to have 
come, for never again shall I see so fiiir a sight. I shall tell later of re¬ 
visiting the same scene during the war. 

It was market-day in Tomintoul when I arrived, and the village 
square was full of fiirmers. The first person that I ran into was M^or 
Sir Murdoch Mackenzie Wood, me former Liberal member of 
Parliament for Banfrshire. He was indignant. After the war of 
I 9 I 4 ~i 8 > m which he fought most gallantly and was severely 
wounded, he had been one of the first men to raise his voice in fiivour 
of a just peace for Germany. For this he had been defeated at Ayr 
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Burghs in the “khaki” election of 1918, mainly by the efforts of a 

S oup of Tory M.P’s who sent a letter to Lloyd George warning 
m not to make a soft peace. Now, he said, the survivors of the men 
who had signed this letter were urging Mr. Chamberlain to placate 
the much viler and unappeasable Nazi Germans. 

Mackenzie Wood’s Highland £ice glowed red against the green of 
the square. Only three weeks ago, I had stood on almost the same 
spot listening to Mr. Mair, the prospective Labour candidate for 
Banffshire, making a bid for the votes of Tomintoul. Apart ftom a 
pledge to raise agricultural wages to the same standard as those of 
New Zealand, he promised a return to a golden age of peace and 
international brotherhood as soon as Labour was in power. It was a 
long, drivelling speech punctuated by ftequent references to the 
horrors of war which a Tory Government had brought to our door¬ 
steps through its programme of rearmament! We British are a 
curious race. Our instinct is sound enough, but we have a dangerous 
and apparently ineradicable tendency to do the wrong things first. 
Fortunately the man in the street and especially in the village is not 
always taken in, and the attitude of the Tomintoul folk towards this 
speech was healthily cynical. They looked on politics as a racket in 
which one Party was no better than another. As I turned away from 
the group round the earnest and, doubtless, sincere speaker, Mitchell, 
the village policeman, came up to me, cocked an eye at the impro¬ 
vised platform and, with a comprehensive sweep of his arm which 
was meant to include the whole tribe of politicians, said blundy: 
“They’re a’ the same; when they want your vote, they promise you 
the moon, and when they’re in they dae nothing.” 

That summer of 1939 was a record year for visitors, and Tomin- 
toul’s two hotels were full. As the European crisis advanced rapidly 
towards its climax, the hotel guests hung on the words of the radio. 
Convinced that war and my recall were now merely a question of 
days or even hours, I greedily sought every opportunity to fish. But 
I could not resist the urge to listen to the unseen speakers whose 
voices penetrated every comer of this remote Highland village. On 
August 24, the day of my arrival, I had sought refuge in the private 
room of Duncan McNivai, the proprietor of the hotel where I 
always stayed. At 3 p.m. the B.B.C. announcer said, “In a few min¬ 
utes we shall give you the first report of the speech which Mr. 
Chamberlain is now making in the House of Commons. It will be 
ready very soon. Meanwhile the B.B.C. orchestra will play The 
Serenade to an Ass.” McNivai, who was a sniper in the first world 
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war and who blamed Mr. Chamberlain for everything, laughed and 
sneered. 

I listened in to both Mr. Chamberlain and Lord HaHfax. Even now 
I can hear the sepulchral voice of the then Foreign Secretary intoning 
the same old arguments: “There is no question, no dispute which 
cannot be settled at the council table.” The hour for meetings was 
long past. I felt no violent bitterness against Mr. Chamberlain or 
against the City magnates who supported and gave strength to his 
policy of appeasement. I had no doubt that they acted honestly for 
their best. 

There was, in fact, nothing immoral in the word appeasement 
which to many had now become a term of abuse. Appeasement is 
the proper function of diplomacy, and if Munich had given fifty 
years of peace to Europe it would have won general approval. 
Where Mr. Chamberlain erred grievously was in pursuing a policy 
which in the opinion of his proper advisers was bound to foil. That 
was immoral. But few of us, I felt, were guiltless. Too many of us 
had pursued a tortuous course of zigzags which prescribed aggres¬ 
siveness when war seemed remote and cooed appeasement when 
Mars was on the doorstep. 

After the first world war hate lasted too long. We did httlc or 
nothing to support the Weimar Republic. At the best our efforts 
were but half-measures. Then after allowing Germany to rearm, we 
had fallen over backwards to appease. Now the Germans were saying: 
“When we were weak you spat on us; all that we have gained has 
been won by the strength of our strong German right arm.” 

During the last few days of August rumour in Tomintoul ran riot, 
and the visitors were in constant conference. One morning a former 
high Colonial administrator packed his bags, ordered his car and 
drove away. The rest followed like sheep. By the end of August the 
hotels were almost empty. 

The village, however, was full. The Army, Navy and Air Force 
reserves had been called up. The children were being evacuated firom 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, and Tomintoul was expecting a large con¬ 
tingent. The farmers from the outlying districts were flocking in to 
seek news, and the village square was full of sturdy silent men who, 
when they had anything to say, spoke gravely and slowly in their 
soft Highland speech. McNiven and the local policeman were busy 
arranging the distribution of gas-masks and of black-out material. 

For myself I had no special problem to solve. I had received several 
telephone messages firom the Foreign OflSce. They were unimpor* 
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taut. Could I recommend a suitable press attache £ot Sofia? All that 
mattered was that I was to remain where I was until I received my 
instructions. They might not come for several days after the declara¬ 
tion of war. I felt resigned and reheved that my course of hfe would 
now be determined for me. 

On Friday September i, we received the news of Germany’s 
attack on Poland, and I expected our declaration of war at any 
moment. The Saturday was my birthday and the anniversary of my 
arrest by the Bolshevik Government in 1918. Altogether it was a 
date of bloody anniversaries: of Napoleon’s entry into Moscow, of 
Sedan, of Omdurman. It ought to have been the date of the begin¬ 
ning of the second world war, but our declaration was delayed by the 
last-minute hesitations of the French Government. At noon Colonel 
Oliver Haig, a nephew of the Field Marshal and the owner of the 
great deer-forest of Inchrory nine miles up the river Avon from 
Tomintoul, came into the hotel. He seemed dazed and looked sud¬ 
denly very old. He asked McNiven and me if we would like to fish 
his stretch of the Avon. 

I looked at McNiven. He had much to do. There was a shortage 
of black-out material in the village; yet the orders were that no 
lights were to be showing after 9 p.m. The refugee children had 
begun to arrive. “Mac” hesitated for a minute which seemed like an 
hour to me. Finally he said with Highland gravity and Highland im¬ 
precision: “It may be for the last time.” 

We set out at once. When we reached the river, we separated, and 
I went far above him up the lonely glen. A hundred years ago some 
four hundred people, including forty of my Maegregor ancestors, 
inhabited these nine miles of valley. Now the only residents were 
Colonel Haig and his keepers. More than the ravages of war, emigra¬ 
tion, taking the best sons of successive generations, had drained the 
Highland glens of their life-blood. 

The river-side was lined with silver birches and rowan-trees 
already heavy with their blood-red berries, the accepted Celtic pre¬ 
sage of a hard winter. The day, however, was suffocatingly hot, the 
atmosphere as still as death, the sky overcast and the air surcharged 
with electricity. As I walked, I could hear the tramp of my heavy, 
nailed boots echo against the granite rocks of the river. Conditions 
for fishing were hopeless, for the water was low and crystal-clear and 
the few sumon to be seen lay Usdessly at the bottom of the river-bed. 

I ht a pipe, sat down on a grassy bank and let my fency wander. I 
thought of Romilly Fedden, a sensitive painter, who, hating militar- 
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ism, enlisted at forty and fought in France all through the first world 
war. In the trenches he wrote what I think is the greatest o fall fishing 
books. It was called GolJen Days. The prologue, I remembered, beg^ 
with the words: “B.E.F., France, 1918. Today I have fished again in 
France.” I thought of my own fishing adventures in Europe. After 
the war of 1914-1918 I was the first British subject to fish the 
Bavarian Semt. But during that war Roger Casement, who was then 
conspiring with the Germans and organising an Irish battalion to 
fight against us, stole a day from his sinister activities to spend a few 
hours by its quiet waters and landed a four-poimd trout. I reflected 
on the waywardness of human nature. Was what Fedden said true: 
that no man who likes fishing could be wholly bad? I wondered if I 
should ever fish in Europe again. 

In the enveloping sohtude of the glen I found peace of mind. My 
own selfish ambitions and desires were now of no importance. 
Middle age had only duties to perform. The sacrifices would be made 
by youth. I thought of my only son who was not yet twenty, of my 
brothers’ sons who were weU-known athletes, of the splendid young 
cadets that I had seen at Cranwell. As I sat, I heard the whirr of an 
aeroplane engine through the clouds. It was, of course, one of ours, 
but it brought with it the stark realisation that even these Highland 
glens were no longer safe from the range of civilised man’s capacity 
to destroy himself. 

The sky now looked menacing with great banks of black closing 
in from the hidden mountains. Fearing a cloud-burst, I went off to 
look for McNiven. I found him playing a twenty-pound salmon. 
When he had landed it, we sat down by the water’s edge to watch the 
storm which passed without breaking. Hoping for better conditions 
we stayed late until the moon, big and fuU, came out in a clear star¬ 
lit sky. Then “Mac” abandoned hope. “No good in this light,” he 
said gloomily, and we turned for home. All the way down the tor¬ 
tuous road the moonbeams cast their incandescent light on the giant 
granite boulders, on the trees and steep banks, and on the swiftly 
running water, turning the whole valley into a fiiiry-like grotto 
peopled with strange frntastic shapes and spirits. It was a satisfying 
Kurewell. 

On the Sunday the rain came down pitilessly from a leaden Scot¬ 
tish sky. At ten in the morning I went into McNiven’s room to wait 
for the news from the B.B.C. I had no doubt what it would be. But 
there were irksome delays during which a saraband was played. 
Then came an irritating peal of bells, clamant and joyful as though 
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celebrating victory. I kept my eyes fixed on a painting on the wall 
opposite me. It was a pleasant water-colour of a deserted croft with 
the cone-pointed peak of Ben Rinnes in the background. Twice a 
mournful voice interrupted the music to bid us: “Stand by for an 
important announcement.” Then more clanging of bells, and finally 
the news which everyone expected. At ii'a.m. we should be at war 
with Germany. It was the end—^and the beginning. 

Before luncheon the village recruits came in to say goodbye. 
Their new uniforms were da^ with rain. I ordered drinks, and we 
drank soberly and gravely. The young men were more interested in 
what they were fighting for than in whisky. They wanted to know 
if they had what they cdled “got it right”. A young bank clerk was 
their spokesman. Fiddling with his wet cap, he explained in halting 
jerks how the village lads saw the future. The war would be no joy¬ 
ride. There was no one who would not sooner be at home. If it was 
to be a war for the landed proprietors and big financiers, it would be 
better to stay at home. Perhaps it would end that way. They could 
not tell. But one thing was clear; there could be no nope of peace 
for anyone so long as the Germans kept on interfering with other 
people's lives. So there was a job that had to be done. Did I see it that 
way too? 

I agreed with them. For a long time my faith in the new yputh 
had been strong. I felt, too, that their instinct was sounder than the 
floundering calculations of the professional politicians. We should 
win this war, with God’s grace, with the help of good government 
and, if necessary, in spite of bad government. It would be a diflerent 
war fi:om that of 1914; there would be different motives of personal 
conduct and a more sober realisation of ultimate responsibilities. But 
the war would be fought by the same British people who change 
their characteristics more slowly than other races. Scotland would 
again do her part. These village lads were the living symbol of the 
continuity of a race which had never shrunk fi:om hardship. 

We shook hands, and they went out into the frimdless rain. 

Three days later I received my own instructions and left at once 
for the Soum. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


I RBPOBTBD TO the Foreign Office four tiays after the outbreak of war 
and was informed that 1 should not be wanted undi the tenth of 
September. Gkd of the respite which I believed, foolishly of course, 
would enable me to put my private affairs in order, I went out into 
the streets to study London at war. The weather was hot and sultry; 
there was some decline in the traffic; many people were carrying gas¬ 
masks. But there was less outward change than I had imagined; ffir 
less, in fact, than in Tomintoul. 1 strolled up to Piccadilly Circus and 
had my shoes brushed by the shoe-black whose stand is outside the 
Pavilion and whom I have known now for close on twenty years. 
We exchanged impressions. I told him that London seemed much 
die same; that there were as many people and much the same kind of 
people as in peace time. He corrected me: “There is more change 
than you think. Three out of every four persons in the Circus today 
are foreigners—mosdy Germans.” My mind flashed back to the spy 
mania 011914. Doubdess, this would revive. 

Mechanically I noted the foces of the passers-by. They seemed list¬ 
less and apathetic. Going to my club, 1 found it fuller than uspal. 
The bar was crowded; drink flowed more freely than ever. But 
there was a graver tone and more reserve in the general conversation, 
and many men made no secret of their view that the war would be 
the end of their world. Neither in the streets nor in the clubs was 
there any enthusiasm. This was the big difference from August, 1914. 
The soberness of the general attitude impressed me; it seemed to my 
temperamental Celtic nature to denote diat imquestioning deter¬ 
mination which in times of crisis brings out the best qualities of the 
English race. Yet, although it did not so strike me dien, what I took 
for fixity of purpose may perhaps have beai only the mental torpor 
of uncertainty and the presage of the period of “phoneyness”. 
A people hating war and divided by a poHcy of appeasemoat could 
not be brought to the full force of meir united strength in one short 
week. The EngHsh had to be hit hard before they could be roused. 

In my club I found a mass of letters waiting for me. Among them 
was a letter in circular form from the new Ministry of Information. 
It was addressed to Captain (!) R. H. Bruce Lockhart. It said that I 
was one of those authors whose services might be useful in war¬ 
time. It ordered me not to undertake other war-work without con- 
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suiting the Ministry; it requested me to forward a list of my qualifica¬ 
tions. The new bureaucracy was at work. Having been “signed on” 
by the Foreign Office in September, 193 I felt suitably humbled. 

The next day The Times published a list of the Advisory Council 
and senior staff of the new Ministry. It gave me a rude shock. The 
personnel, with the exception of Sir Eric Drummond, now Lord 
Perth, contained almost no one who knew anything about Europe. 
It was easy to foresee trouble and chaos. The truth is that the Ministry 
had been organised by the men of Munich. Those who should have 
done the job and who, indeed, began it—men like Lord Lloyd and 
Rex Leeper—^had been ousted. 

That afternoon I went to see Lady Rosslyn. While we were having 
tea, a telegram arrived. It aimounced briefly that her grandson, Peter 
Erskine, had been killed while trying out a Spitfire at Northolt. He 
had just left Eton. 

On Sunday, September 10 ,1 received my instructions about my 
war job in the revived Political Intelligence Department of the 
Foreign Office. I learnt with relief and apprehension that we were 
to be quartered in the country: with relief because everyone expected 
London to be bombed, with some apprehension because I could not 
understand how an intelligence department could fimedon efficiently 
fifty miles away from the centre of all intelligence. I took the after¬ 
noon train to Dunstable where I was met by my new chief, Rex 
Leeper. We drove off in a car, and on the way he explained to me 
our destination and the nature of my work. We were going to a 
small house on the Duke of Bedford’s estate at Wobum. We our¬ 
selves were not a secret department, but we had to be near Wobum 
because Leeper had been appointed Foreign Office adviser to a secret 
propaganda organisation which was lodged in the ducal abbey. The 
Pohrical Intelligence Department, known afterwards as the “Pids” 
or P.I.D., was beginning to assemble. 

Leeper had collected experts for each country or group of countries. 
I was to deal with Central Europe and the Balkans with the excep¬ 
tion of Germany and Austria. My countries were therefore Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Greece and 
Turkey. My main tasks would be to prepare special memoranda for 
the Foreign Office and to write a weekly review of my countries for 
a secret Political Summary which would bear the Foreign Office 
cachet. The Summary, Leeper hoped, would serve as official guidance 
to other departments and would thus prevent a repetition of the 
multiplicity of contradictory political reports which caused so much 
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muddle and confusion during the first world war. In order to carry 
out my task I should have to work very closely with the Southern 
and Central Departments of the Foreign Office and to mainfain 
regular relations with the embassies and legations of the countries 
which had been allotted to me. 

After half an hour we arrived at Foxgrove, a small red-brick villa 
situated close to one of the gates of Woburn Park. Here I found E. L. 
Woodward, the Oxford historian, George MartelJi, and Christopher 
Warner of the Foreign Office. Woodward was to be our German 
expert and Martelli, who had written a book on the Mediterranean, 
was in charge of Italy. Warner, whom I had known before, was to 
be Leeper’s Foreign Office assistant and to act for him in his absence. 
Later, we were to have quite a formidable array of talent including 
Sir Kinahan Cornwallis, the fomous Oxford quarter-miler and half- 
miler and a well-known expert on the Middle East. At present, how¬ 
ever, we had no accommodation for more than a tiny nucleus, and 
when I was shown my room my face fell. It was an attic at the top of 
the house and had not even a chest of drawers. 

At Foxgrove the atmosphere was very difforent from that of 
London. Rex Leeper had been a resolute opponent of Munich, and 
our department contained no “guilty men”. We all felt frustrated by 
our lack of preparation and irritated by our inability to help the tm- 
fortunate Poles. Telegrams were pouring in from our ambassador in 
Warsaw requesting to know how he was to explain our inactivity to 
the Polish Government. We were dropping leaflets instead of bombs. 
The propaganda organisation next door to us was already in action, 
but I think that even the most rabid pamphleteer felt the futility of 
leaflets at this stage of the war. The propaganda organisation was 
protected by the iron curtain of secrecy, but me Ministry of Informa¬ 
tion, over-staffed and inexperienced, was already imder a fire of 
criticism, and stories of its incompetence were rife. Doubtless, many 
were invented by the journalists, but there was truth enough to 
illustrate the initial chaos. 

In these early days an enterprising American correspondent went 
to the Ministry and sought permission to translate and publish the 
leaflets which we were dropping over Germany. The Ministry 
official, unwilling to offend an American, hesitated. He was afraid, he 
said, that there might be difficulties. Finally, being pressed to give a 
reason for his refusal, he murmured blandly: “Well, you see, they 
might foil into German hands.” 

Requests and refusals to publish leaflets were to continue until the 
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end 6f the war. I had an open mind on the sul^ect, but the Cabinet 
maintained die ban on the ground that pubKcation would provoke 
acute controversy in the House of Commons and that Goebbels 
would make propaganda capital out of the criticisms and suggestions. 
There was some force in the argument. The whole country was 
divided on the question of a “hard line” or a “soft line” to the Ger¬ 
mans in our propaganda, and, wisely in the beginning, if perhaps not 
so wisely towards the end, Mr. Churchill never allowed the subject 
to be debated. The propagandists themselves had litde say in the 
matter. In war-dme, propaganda is the handmaid of strategy and 
foreign policy and has to conform to official rulings. 

My impressions of the first day at Woburn are clearly imprinted 
on my memory. They formed a gradual declension to pessimism 
ending in a night of gloom. Towards evening Leeper took me for a 
stroll in the ducal park. It was like the paradise parks described in 
Xenophon’s Anabasis: pleasantly undulating, with smooth grass 
rides between the great oaks, lakes on which every variety of water- 
bird were swimming, partridges and pheasants in such profusion that 
one almost stumbled over them, and hares, so fat and sleek from the 
rich, lush grass that they were scarcely able to move. Hundreds of 
deer swarmed at large. They had been carefully selected and con¬ 
tained several rare types including the only European specimens of 
the P^re Davids. There were also rheas—small South American 
ostriches which looked peaceful enough but which, if approached 
too closely, were capable of giving a powerful backward kick, 
while in the shrubberies little Javanese munq'aks nibbled the rhodo¬ 
dendrons and exposed their ridiculous behinds to the passers-by. 

In a special field were kept the pride of Woburn, the almost extinct 
aurochs of which until the war the only existing herd was in White 
Russia. When I went later to visit Whipsnade, Mr. Julian Huxley 
told me that the aurochs were long extinct and that the animals at 
Woburn were the rare European bison. But I liked to think of them 
as aurochs and to recall the great scene in Sienkiewicz’s Quo Vadis in 
which Ursus, the slave, saves the lives of himself and his Christian 
friends by wrestling with an aurochs in the gladiatorial arena and 
breaking its neck. As an outdoor game reserve Wobum was far more 
attractive than Whipsnade because die animals had no confrnements 
and virtually no keepers. Later, the wags of the Foreign Office were 
to christen us “the tenants of Whipsnade”. 

Assuredly no surroimdings could have been more pleasant. But 
when I went to bed, gloom descended on me. I could not sleep. In 
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the first world war the Political Inlelligence Departmoat had beea 
housed in the Foreign Office building. It had been under the direct 
control of Lord Tyrrell, whose counsels carried weight not only with 
the Foreign Secretary but also in the Cabinet, hi this new war we 
were on the circumference instead of in the centre of events, and 
plain Scottish reason told me that distance from London meant 
divorce from the Foreign Office. Nor could I see how I was to fit 
into this circle of intellectuals. All my official life had been spent out 
of England, and any contribution that I could make to the war was as 
an observer of the foreign scene. Of all people it seemed to me that I 
was the least fitted to be a cog in a bureaucratic machine. It over¬ 
whelmed me by the chaos of its swollen vastness. Thousands of 
other temporary civil servants and come-backs must have felt as I 
felt. I resolved to take the first suitable opportunity of applying to be 
sent abroad. 

Presently, however, order began to emerge. Within a week our 
department moved from Foxgrove to Marylands, a modem house 
on the other side of Wobum Park. It had been built by the Duchess of 
Bedford as a nursing-home, was well-equipped and comfortable, and 
stood alone close to the road from which it was guarded by an Alpine 
rock-garden. Otherwise its charms were as cold as its corridors, but 
behind the house there were fields and woods with pleasant wallb. 

I had a bedroom to myself which also served as my study. Very soon 
I organised my life into two separate and contrametory sections. At 
Marylands I lived a communal existence, rose early, made my own 
tea, and did most of my written work before breakfest. The rest of 
the day was spent in meetings, in planning, and in endless discussions 
of the war situation. I lived frugally, took daily exercise, and kept 
myself reasonably fit. As I had so many countries to deal with, I had 
to spend more time in London than my colleagues. I therefore took a 
permanent room at my club and divided my week into three and a 
half days in London and three and a half at Marylands. The contrast 
was considerable but not unsatisfectory. In London I nude my weekly 
round of the Balkan ministers, called at the Foreign Office to exchange 
infomution, and lunched and dined out every day. At Marylands I 
repaired the ravages of late hours and gastronomic irregularity by a 
regime of ascetic simplicity. 

I enjoyed my visits to me Balkan Ministers who, eager fe>r scraps 
of inside information, gave freely of their own. M. Tilea, the 
Rumanian Minister, entertained sumptuously, had one of the best 
chefr in London, and was an entertainment in himself, being inbelli- 
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gent, quick-witted, extremely fiank and emotionally temperamental. 
He was and, in spite of a cruel fite, remains very pro-British. King 
Carol—and it was to be a disadvantage to M. Tilea—^had no more 
devoted &iend. M. Simopoulos, the Greek, was a courteous and 
cautious diplomatist of the old school but was already a tired and 
sick man when the war started. Even more canny was M. Subotiif, 
the Yugoslav, who had, I felt, little faith in Britain’s abihty to win 
through or, to be strictly feir, in our power to help his country. The 
cleverest was M. Aras, the Turkish Ambassador, who even then 
regarded Russia as the key to the final solution and was on the best of 
terms with M. Maisky, the Russian Ambassador. The steadiest and 
the soundest was M. Momtchilov, the Bulgarian Minister. Of the 
five he was, I think, the only one who never had the slightest doubt 
of our ultimate victory. From the beginning of the war he was 
frankly and openly on our side and, when Bulgaria threw in her lot 
with the Germans, he resigned his post and remained in this country. 

Estabhsliing good relations wim the Foreign Office was a much 
more difficult matter. The superintending under-secretaries of the 
two departments, the Southern and the Central, which controlled 
my work, were Sir Orme Sargent and Sir (then Mr.) William 
Strang. My previous knowledge of both men was sUght, but very 
soon I realised that they took a cold view of a Foreign Office depart¬ 
ment which was situated in the heart, not of Whitehall, but of Bed¬ 
fordshire. Sargent, indeed, was almost brutally frank. If we came 
back to London, we could do an increasingly important job. If we 
stayed where we were, we must expect to be out of touch. I felt, too, 
that I myself was on trial. With my past Russian record I was re¬ 
garded as a dangerous person. The Foreign Office is masonic in the 
secrecy of its mysteries. It has the advantages and the defects of every 
close corporation. Towards the uninitiated it maintains a polite 
reserve. When it has tested and accepted the neophyte, it opens its 
arms—and its secret files. Its security is the strictest and Wt in 
Whitehall. 

Perturbed by Sargent’s advice which seemed to me the plainest 
common sense, I went to consult Harold Nicolson who in the years 
between the two wars had abandoned his official career for the 
pleasanter but more imcertain pottage of fireedom. He gave me wise 
counsel. In war, he said, temporary draartments like the P.I.D. must 
b^in Mowly and must expect rebufis and firustration. We should 
teke a long-term view. There was much work which the permanent 
departments, fully engaged in day to day activities, could never 
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undertake. There was our diance. Widi patience we could become a 
centre of usefulness long before the and of the war. We shoxdd not 
worry, but should go slow. 

It was, I realise today, sound advice. But Harold himself was per¬ 
turbed by the state of ^e war, which was going as badly as possible, 
with Poland being over-run both by the Germans and the Russians 
and with Htde or no efiectivc counter-activity by France and Britain. 
He saw no hope of victory under the Chamberlain Government. He 
was, he told me, a member of a small but important poHtical group 
which met regidarly and whose ultimate object was to replace Mr. 
Chamberlain by Mr. Churchill. The country, he said, was becoming 
increasingly incensed by the lack of thrust in our conduct of the war. 
Leaders were no substitute for bombs, and all our propaganda 
organisations, including the Ministry of hiformation, were imder a 
heavy fire of criticism. The truth of this last statement was speedily 
confirmed. On leaving Harold, I bought a copy of the Evening Stan¬ 
dard. It contained a cartoon by Low showing a very efficient Goebbels 
in a broadcasting studio and a Colonel B^p with a toy balloon. 
The explanatory text was: 

“The Worst Cause in the World and the Best Propaganda! 

The Best Cause in the World and the Wont Propaganda!” 

I make no defence of our propaganda at this stage. But the plain 
truth is that propaganda is, or should be, always easy for the winning 
side and always difficult for the losing side. Low’s point, therefore, 
was scarcely fair. That it reflected the feeling of the pubhc at that 
moment is beyond doubt. 

I pondered over Harold’s advice, decided to take it, and went back 
to Marylands. Then I had a great stroke of luck. On my arrival 
Leeper met me with a smiling face and informed me that on his 
recommendation the Foreign Office had agreed to my being their 
haison officer with Dr. Benel and the Czechoslovaks in Great Britain. 
This new job, Leeper explained, was to be in addition to my existing 
functions as a member of the Political Intelligence Department. I 
could do all that was necessary fi>r the Czechs during my three and a 
half days in London. Progress was bound to be slow, he said, because 
the Czedioslovaks were not in favour and were not regarded as very 
important. 

Although the prospects did not sound encouraging, 1 accepted the 
offer with gratitude. Now, at any rate, I had an active political job 
as well as my academic intelligence work. 



CHAPTER TWO 


IT WAS FORTUNATE for me that, whatever my fiiults, lack of enthusi¬ 
asm is not one of them. I like difficulties, they rarely fail to stir my 
erratic energies. My job with the C2echo4ovaks was to be perhaps 
the most difficult of my career and was to put a severe strain on my 
reserves of patience, obstinacy, and restraint. For, strange as it may 
appear, the position of the Czechoslovaks at the outbreak of the war 
was a tragic illustration of the dislike that men feel for those whom 
they have wronged. The attitude of the British Government was 
cold and careful; that of the French Government almost sinister. 
The men of Munich had to find a scapegoat, and Dr. BeneS was the 
obvious choice. There was no proper central Czechoslovak organisa¬ 
tion. The French Government was backing M. Osusky, the Czecho¬ 
slovak Minister in Paris, against Dr. Benel. The British Government 
was bent on placating the French Government which itself induded 
appeasers of Germany. The British Foreign Office never obtrudes 
its internal differences on the public, but it is no secret that on 
die subject of Munich it was divided. In the autumn of 1939 it was 
not geared to action, it carried caution to excess and it was pre¬ 
occupied with the post-war consequences of a war which not only 
had not been won but was not even being fought. The Centrd 
Department which dealt with Czechoslovakia had not a single Slav 
expert among its personnel. The Poles, who a year before had been 
stigmatised for their rape of Teschen, were now the heroes of the 
hour. The Czechoslovaks were severely cold-shouldered, and both 
in France and in Britain the same poutidans who at the time of 
Munich had ordered them not to fignt now blamed them for pusil¬ 
lanimity and subservience. 

The shock to the unfortunate Czechoslovaks was shattering. Wit¬ 
tingly or unwittingly, France, with the British Government kgging 
behind, seemed to be doing what was best calculated to spread dis¬ 
sension and despair among potential allies. Fortunately, the Czecho¬ 
slovaks possessed leaden who were proof against demair. 

My fkst act in my indefinite position of ikison officer was to go to 
Westminster Gardens to see Jan Masaryk and to arrange with him 
for my first offidal visit to Dr. Benel. I had to wait for a quarter of an 
hour. Jan was at our Foreign Office with Dr. Benel who was seeing 
Lord Halifox. It was the first time that the Czechoslovak President, 
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who was still called President by his supporters, but not by the 
French and us, had been received by a member of the British Cabinet 
since Munich. There were to be singularly few similar contacts until 
Mr. Chiurchill became Prime Minister. 

While I waited, I noticed two things in Jan’s flat that I had not seen 
befisre. On the wall to the right of me door was a scroll conferring 
on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law from the 
University of California. Above his desk was another scroll with a 
red border and the following letter-press printed in bold characters: 

“In resigning your post keep early in mind. When you are no 
longer fit to hold a position, do not be tempted by avarice or pride 
to continue in it, but rather retire while your energies are still active. 
When meritorious services have led to feme, it is time to follow the 
heavenly rule and retire into obscurity. If you do not resign in time, 
you will not only lose your feme, but being unable longer to per¬ 
form your duties adequately, you will also betray your trust.’* 

Lao-Tse, 604 b.c. 

A weakness of our modem state is that this sound advice is rarely 
followed either by die politicians or the bureaucrats. Resignation 
was very much in Jan’s mind at this time, but with his country under 
the heel of the German oppressor he would and could never quit his 
post. When he arrived, he told me that he had just cancelled a most 
lucrative contract for a lecture and broadcasting tour in the United 
States. Our business was quickly despatched. Dr. BeneS would receive 
me the next afternoon. Then Jan gave me a photograph of himself 
and his Aberdeen terrier. Gillie, as a memento of Munich. 

With the gift came the story of Gillie’s contribution to history. 
When Henlein, the leader of Rider’s Fifth Column in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, came to England in 1938, he was received and entertained 
by several prominent Englishmen. He also asked for an appointment 
widi Jan Masaryk. At the agreed hour he arrived at me Czecho¬ 
slovak Legation together with a bruiser who was an obvious 
Gestapo agent. Both men were shown into Jan’s study, and Henlein 
introduced his companion who, he said, was always present at his 
interviews. Jan smiled and, arranging four chairs round a table, said 
in his pleasantest manner: “If you are to be two to one, you won’t 
object, I take it, if I bring in my representative.’’ Henlein agreed. 
Jan opened the door and whisded. In. trotted Gillie and took his place 
on the chair beside Jan. 

Later in the war Henlein was to boast how he had feoled the 
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Englishf and in the last days of Germany’s collapse he was to take his 
own life. But to do him justice, he had a sense of humour and 
accepted Gillie’s presence with good grace. Doubtless, he made the 
mis^e of thinking Jan a buffoon. 

The next afternoon, in warm, sultry weather, I drove out to 
Putney to visit Dr. Bend. He was living in one of a long row of 
stereotyped red-brick suburban villas in Gwendolen Avenue. The 
natn(» of the street seemed incongruous in connexion with a man who 
has nothing feminine in his character, whose habits arc those of an 
ascetic and whose only holiday is a change of work. I noticed, how¬ 
ever, that there was a Disraeli Street just roiuid the comer. The little 
villa was simply but pleasantly furnished, and into it Madame Benes 
had brought some ofthe atmosphere of Prague. In the tiny drawing¬ 
room downstain there were some modem Czech pictures and an 
attractive water-colour portraying the Hrad and Sr. Vitus’s cathedral. 
Neatly arranged on a small table were leather-bound pocket editions 
of Czech poets and of the works of Comenius and Hus. On the top 
of a writing bureau there was a fine oblong cigarette box with the 
hammer and sickle embossed on it. The box had been presented to 
Madame BeneS by the Russians. I noticed with some interest that die 
sickle was broken. At that time the attitude of Russia was an enigma 
and a disappointment to most British people, and I was reminded 
that, only a day or two before, our propagandists had shown me a 
new design for the Russian flag in which the sickle had been deliber¬ 
ately transformed into a question mark. 

After waiting a few minutes I was taken upstairs to Dr. BeneS’s 
study for the first of the conversations which I was to have with him 
weekly until he returned to his own country in 1945.1 found him 
well, much better, in fact, than when he arrived in England after 
Munich on October 22, 1938, having had to depart so secredy by 
aeroplane that when he landed at Croydon there was no one to meet 
him. Now he was full of his normal vigour which exceeds that of all 
but the most super-normal of men. He was disappointed by the atti¬ 
tude of the British and French Governments, but he was not depressed. 
It is the great and sometimes dangerous virtue of Eduard Benel diat 
he never gives way to pessimism. In a long war it was to stand his 
coimtry and his countrymen in good stead, for even in the darkest 
days his fiiith in ultimate victory and in the restoration of Czecho¬ 
slovakia never faltered. 

He gave me a graphic account of the Munich crisis and of his 
personal troubles. The Agrarian Party had been angry with him and 
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believed that Germany was master of Europe and would hold 
Czechoslovakia for fifty yean. It was, thorefore, madness, they said, 
not to collaborate. The Slovaks took much the same line. The French 
Government, on whom he had pinned his ^th, had been very nasty 
to him and had tried to blacken him in the eyes of his own coxmtry- 
men. He therefore decided to resign, come to England, and begin 
again the struggle for indef>endence which he had waged so success- 
finly in the first world war. Before he left, he had held a private 
meeting of the leading Czechs. He had told them that war was cer¬ 
tain, diat it had begun, in fact, with the murder of DoUfiiss, and that 
the Alhes would win. The old Maffia, the Czechoslov^ Secret 
Society of tlie fint world war, must be revived at once. Befijre his 
departure he had formed the nucleus of a subversive organisation 
with secret cells and secret communications. 

His country, he said, had been humiHated by the Munich agree¬ 
ment. The army, better mechanised than any other army in Europe 
except the German army, had wanted to fight. Inevitably the people 
had reacted against the French and the British. But they were sound 
at heart, and now all their hopes had been given firesh life by the war. 
Since March, 1938, he told me, scores of leading Czechs had been 
smuggled out of the country with the loyal help of peasants and 
workers. Many had been brought across the ftontier disguised as 
railwaymen. * 

His conversation was, as almost always, fectual and entirely un¬ 
emotional. Each point was marshalled in its proper place and, when 
dealt with, was marked off on his fingers. He himself showed no 
trace of bitterness. Indeed, he paid a generous tribute to those English¬ 
men who had helped him when, broken and destitute, he fint 
reached England. He spoke warmly of Lord Cranbome who had 
offered him a house and lud written him a noble letter, and of Sir 
Walter Layton who had put funds at his disposal. He inquired 
eagerly about the prospects of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden, for it 
was on these two men that he had always counted. One of my 
treasured possessions today is a Hansard of the Munich debate. The 
speeches of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden are marked with pendl- 
Imes in the margin. The book was given to me by Dr. Benel when 
we had again recognised him as President. Before then, I do not Imow 
how often it was produced and put before my eyes in order to point 
a moral and illustrate a sorry story of dday. 

The delays, indeed, were vexatious and unnecessary, for the needs 
of the Czechs were great. Dr. Bendl wanted and required Allied 
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support to enable him to rouse and maintain the spirit of resistance in 
his ow country. Convenely, the cancellation of Munich and the 
recognition of Dr. Bend himself were essential in order to restore 
the lost confidence in France and Britain of the home Czechs. There 
was, too, an almost complete lack of fimds to maintain the consider¬ 
able number of Czechoslovak exiles whom Dr. BeneS had gathered 
round him in England. The total sum available was only twenty 
thousand dollars; it had been given, not by the French and Britisn 
Governments, but by the loyal Czechoslovaks in the United States. 
If I could help him to obtain a loan or a credit and some form of 
Allied recognition. Dr. Bend would be grateful. As he stated his 
requirements, I was impressed by the clear thinking of this remark¬ 
able little man. 

In the course of my life I have met many political exiles. There is 
an element of truth in Karl Marx’s declaration during his own period 
of exile in London, that Emigre life is “a school of scandal and of 
meanness”. My own view is that exile brings out either the best or 
the worst in a man. It certainly brought out me best in Eduard Bend. 
He was now in exile for the second time in his career; yet his fiiith 
was undiminished, his patience without limit and his capacity for 
planning tireless and unremitting. He knew and made no conceal¬ 
ment of his knowledge that he had enemies both in France and in 
Britain. The son of a small former, he was never quite at his ease in 
the presence of certain English Conservatives who, he felt, regarded 
him as a demagogue and anti-capitahst. During these early and diffi¬ 
cult stages of die war I once asked Jan Masaryk for some details of 
Dr. Benes’s career as a football-player. Jan told me that he had been 
very good and that, imtil he broke his leg, he was perhaps the fostest 
outside left that Bohemia had ever produced. Then he added quickly: 
“Please don’t tell diat to your Foreign Office; they’ll make a silly 
joke about it.” 

It was true that in our Foreign Office there were high officials who 
were suspicious of Dr. Benes and who thought him too clever. Yet 
most of them had never met him or, at best, knew him only very 
slightly. Admittedly, Eduard BeneS is a diffiedt man to know well, 
for his mind is machine-like in its compact tidiness and his reserve is 
almost impenetrable. But I have been in intunate relationship with 
him for more than a quarter of a century. I have dealt with him on 
the most delicate public and personal matters, and I have never known 
him to break a confidence or fiiil to carry out a promise. 

The British Foreign Office rightly condemns enthusiasm in its ser- 
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vants and, as foreign policy is mainly concerned with the promotion 
and defence of Bridsn interests, it drowns on anything that it chooses 
to call prejudice. This does not mean that die Foreign Office itself is 
free from prejudice. What it dislikes are prejudices which do not con¬ 
form with its own. In 19181 was labelled a pro-Bolshevik because I 
opposed the policy of intervention. Now I was suspected of being 
more Czech than the Czechs. The label appealed to my sense of 
humour. It also roused my frghdng instincts. The Czechoslovaks, I 
thought, might be mobilised to form a fifth column against Ger¬ 
many. Their geographical position gave added importance to any 
form of active or even passive resistance that they could show. 
Although it is a fimdamental characteristic of British foreign pohcy 
never to commit this country in advance, in total war one must back 
one’s friends and conftiimd one’s enemies. Hoping for a Churchill 
Government, I made up my mind that, if I had to stay in England, I 
must do my best to obtain recognition for our Czechoslovak friends. 
If I had a secret ambition in the war, it was that I might be permitted 
to go back to Prague with President Bend on the day of liberation. 

As I was taking my leave of the President, Madame Bene? came 
into the room. She had been greatly affected by the frte of her 
country and sorrow had shaken her nerves. The last time we had 
met had been in Prague, and with the revival of old memories,her 
eyes filled with tean. She is a gentle and most noble woman and has 
been, at all times, a wonderful wife to her husband. When they were 
married, she was comfortably off in her own right. In the first world 
war she gave every penny of her private fortune to the Czecho¬ 
slovak independence movement. Almough the Amtrians imprisoned 
her in a common jail together with prostitutes and thievd, bitterness 
has never crossed her lips, nor have I ever heard her make an un¬ 
generous remark about anyone. 

The next day the London newspapers printed a sensational story 
of a rising in Czechoslovakia with large head-lines about rebellion 
and revolt. Alas! the news was false or grotesquely exaggerated, and 
the London Czechs, who were then in hourly touch with their com¬ 
patriots in Czechoslovakia, were bitter, for had they been consulted 
by the newspapers, they could have contradicted the rumour. The 
need for closer co-ordmation was glaring, but we were to make 
further blunders before our conduct of the war became efficient. 
Indeed, lacking a proper lead from the Government, the people of 
Britain had not yet appreciated the implications of total warfrre. 
In certain politicd and official circles there were scarcely concealed 
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symptoms of discontent and murmurings of “Chamberlain most 
go”. But appeasement was not yet scotched, and the attitude of the 
Left-Wing intellectuals during this period was aptly described in a 
letter to the New Statesman from J. Maynard Keynes, himself a 
director of that newspaper. Dated October 14,1939, the letter ran: 

“The intelligentsia of the Left were the loudest in demanding that 
the Nazi aggression should be resisted at all costs. When it comes to a 
showdown, scarce four weeks have passed before they remember 
that they are pacifists and write defeatist letters to your colunms, 
leaving the defence of fteedom and of civilisation to Colonel Blimp 
and the Old School Tie, for whom Three Cheers.” 

The letter reflected accurately the confused state of public opinion 
in the early weeks of the war. 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE SOCAIXED “phonby” period of the war dealt many staggering 
blows to British pride. The collapse of the Poles whose courage was 
no substitute for the lack of tanks and aeroplanes was a bitter dis¬ 
appointment, and the Russian occupation of Eastern Poland and of 
the Baltic States increased the prev^hng nervousness. The Ribben- 
trop-Molotov Pact seemed to be working, and in that autumn of 
1939 there were many Englishmen who believed dut Russia would 
come in on Germany’s side in order to end the war quickly. 

Pro-Russian feelmg in Britain was then at a low ebb, and even 
those Englishmen who were convinced that Stalin could not wel¬ 
come a German victory held another and possibly accurate view of 
Russia’s intentions. The Russians, they argued, were obsessed with 
the suspicion that the British and French Governments had intended 
to appease Hitler by allowing him a firee hand in Eastern Europe, 
hi other words, if he attacked Russia, France and Britain would re¬ 
main neutraL It was a characteristic of Russian policy to meet a 
thrust of this nature with a riposte in kind. The Russians had there¬ 
fore struck first by mving Hitler a fiee hand in the West. Their 
motive was not to help the Germans to become the masters of 
Europe. The Russians, so our experts argued, had made a not im¬ 
probable calculation that France and Britain would hold their own 
against Germany and Italy. Whoever won the final victory, the war 
would be long and bom sides would be exhausted. In the end 
Russia, by keeping out of the struggle, would be the stron^st Power 
in Europe. At the same time she was taking no chances and was using 
the respite of neutrality in order to complete her own rearmament. 
By occupying the Baltic States and part of Poland, Russia was clearly 
seiaing vantage points and pushing a potential enemy &rther back 
fiom Moscow. It was an argument which had £svr loop-holes fi>r 
refutation. It brought little comfort to the British of whom even 
those who hoped most firom Russia had only the vaguest idea of her 
military strength or of her capacity for resistance. 

Meanwhile, the inactivity of the French and British armed forces 
had a depressing effect on morale. The early hopes of the neutrals, all 
of whom except Spain dreaded a German victory, were quickly dis¬ 
solved, and Allied prestige fell heavily. Even in Britain, feeling 
throughout the country was not good. The censorship, which after¬ 
wards worked most eflSciently under the guidance of Sir Cyril 
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Radcliffe and Admiral Thomtaon, was dra dumsv jnd 

the public received no explanation of our ndlure to help PoIaM. My 
own friends, who admittedly were opponents of Mr. Chamberlain 
and of Munich, were very critical of the Government. There were, 
they told me, pacifists in the House of Commons. Vernon Bartlett, 
who in 1938 had won Bridgewater as an independent progressive 
by his attack on the foreign policy of the Government, told me that 
at this time he was receiving pacifist letters from his constituents. 
Hitler’s peace offer after the defeat of Poland was not entirely without 
effect, and the behef that, if Hitler were replaced by Goering, we 
could come to terms with Germany was held even in high places. 
Worse still was the official boycott of men like Lord Lloyd, a 

E otential war leader of ChurchiUian cahbre, who was then breaking 
is heart and sapping his health and valuable energy as Chairman of 
the British Council. 

In a murky sky there were one or two bright patches. I listened in 
to Mr. Churchill’s first broadcast. Providence, which is supposed to 
be on the side of the big battalions, was kind to the unprepared 
Allies, for it gave them in Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt 
two natural geniuses of the microphone. Of Mr.- Roosevelt I shall 
have more to say. Mr. Churchill’s first broadcast may not have been 
his greatest effort, but it was a foretaste of better things to come and 
it gave the country the spark of action that it needed and which, in¬ 
deed, it wanted. It received a warm welcome in the United States 
where the Press hailed it with such superlatives as “worth a battery 
of artillery’’. During the war Mr. Churchill took only a spasmodic 
interest in propaganda. “This is a war of deeds and not of words,” he 
used to growl. It was, I recognise, frir comment. The talks of other 
poHticians were only words, but every one of his early war speeches 
was a deed. 

Another healthy sign of these dark days was the huge sale of 
Harold Nicolson’s Penguin Why Britain is at War. He wrote it in 
twelve days. I went to see him on the day he sent it to the printers. 
He was a little perturbed lest it might be banned because he had been 
so outspoken in his criticisms. I asked him if he had made a personal 
attack on individual ministen. 

“Oh no,” he repHed, “only on their policy.” 

“What did you write?” 1 asked. 

liat Chamberlain and Horace Wilson went into foreign 
affairs like two curates entering a ‘pub’ for the fint tim<» They mis¬ 
took a rough-house for a Sunday sdiool.” 
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1 laughed and felt better. The core of the country was better than 
its political skin. Nearly everywhere I went during those early 
months I heard the same remark: “The British people will win this 
war in spite of their Government.”. 

My own work was strenuous and followed a routine pattern. The 
two thousand words which I wrote for the weekly Intelligence Sum¬ 
mary was a regular contribution which had to be approved by the 
Foreign Office political departments and delivered at a fixed time. I 
did not dislike the hard work or the difficulties, but I never took 
kindly to the humdrum vexations of departmental life. I never had 
been and never should make a good bureaucrat. My main task, I folt, 
was with the Czechoslovaks, and I devoted most of my time to their 
troubles. Progress was disappointingly slow. A large section of the 
British people was Czechophil and there were many members of 
Parhament who besought Dr. Benel to furnish them with material 
for Parhamentary questions. I counselled patience and restraint, and 
in spite of the irksome delays the President took my advice. 

It was a trying period for the Czechoslovaks and, indeed, for all the 
small nations, for at that time the British Government inclined to the 
view that small nations who were unable to defend themselves were 
a danger to peace and that in the new world which was to be built up 
after me war we must have fewer and larger states. There was there¬ 
fore a strong reluctance to make any promises about the future of the 
Sudetenland and of Slovakia, and as a first condition of any form of 
even de facto recognition the Foreign Office insisted that the Czecho¬ 
slovaks must put their own house in order. I was therefore given the 
unpleasant task of trying to stop dissensions which the attitude of the 
French and British Governments could hardly fiiil to aggravate. 

The chief rival of Dr. BeneS was Dr. Milan Hod^, the Czecho¬ 
slovak Prime Minister at the time of Munich and at that moment an 
exile in London. I had known him in Prague and had always lilfpd 
him. Indeed, he was always popular widi the British, and during that 
fiiteful and ill-starred mission to Czechoslovakia in August, 1939, 
Lord Runciman had fotuid him fer more amenable to what he called 
reason than President Bend. Nor was there anything surprising in 
this preference. Milan Hod^ was a man of ripe intelligence and con¬ 
siderable penonal charm. Long before the first world war he had 
been a stout champion of Czechoslovak independence. As a Slovak 
who had been a member of the Budapest Parliament he had acquired 
much of the attractive and extravagant nature of the small Hun¬ 
garian squire. He was a man who found it hard to say no to any 
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important foreigner. Political success in the new Czechoslovakia had 
gradually undermined his fibre; in exile it broke down altogether. He 
was now a dred and sick man in whom all power of dedsion had been 
sapped. Moreover, although a resolute opponent of Germany, he 
was an Agrarian, and the Agrarian Party was already in disrepute on 
account of the collaboradonists in its ranks. 

In London I had many meetings with Hodiia. They were always 
fiiendly. They invariably ended with protestadons of injured inno¬ 
cence and promises of co-operadon. The next day they were with¬ 
drawn by letter or evaded by inacdon. Unfortunately, his whole 
mind was warped by his mistrust of Dr. Benei with whom he had 
never been on good terms. In his decline Dr. HodSa was a most 
tragic figure, for in his day he had given splendid service to his 
country. Now it was impossible for anyone who knew his condidon 
to take him seriously as a polidcal figure. Yet for months he continued 
to receive the support of the French Government in Paris which he 
visited whenever he felt that the British Government were leaning 
towards Dr. BeneL The British Government therefore marked rime, 
and the deadlock continued. 

During this period the official Brirish attitude towards the Czecho¬ 
slovaks had one tmfortunate consequence. The Germans were well- 
informed about our aloofness and in their propaganda to the Czechs 
in the Protectorate did their best to undermine the position of the 
exiles in general, and of Dr. BencS in particular, by a persistent cam¬ 
paign of abuse of which the most damaging feature was the repeated 
statement that Dr. BeneS had been discarded by the British and the 
French. 

It was a good propaganda lie, for it contained sufficioit truth to 
make the home Czechs uneasy. To improve their position, they 
made a premature revolt on November 17. It gained for them the 
sympathy of the outside world. But the results at home were tragic. 
Students were shot. Many arrests were made and the univeniries 
were closed. Worse still, the security of the undergroimd movement 
was affected, and the position of General Ehai, toe Prime Minister 
of the Protectorate and a secret supporter of die Allies, was com¬ 
promised. The Czechs in Prague were bitterly disappointed by Ae 
attitude of the French and British Governments. Although at rliic 
stage of the war the Czech secret communications between Prague 
and London worked with great efficiency, the information which 
came through by these means was received with scepticism or 
regarded as Bend propaganda. Both Dr. Bend and Jan Masaryk, 
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who was beginning tx> make history as the most successful Allied 
broadcaster of the war, were unhappy men. 

The Balkan Ministers whom I visited regularly in order to obtain 
material for my intelligence reports were just as disappointed as the 
Czechoslovak poHdcians. Typical of their general attitude were the 
remarks of M. Subotic, the Yugoslav Minister, who said to me 
blimdy: “You English do not understand how to handle the Balkans. 
You say that you cannot do this and will not do that. You hold up 
our requests for tanks and aeroplanes and even rifles and keep us 
waiting for an answer. Naturally we think that either you do not 
want to help us or you are in dire straits. Either way is bad fl>r bodi 
ofus.” 

We were in dire straits as, indeed, the Balkan diplomatists must 
have known. There was no secret about the complacency which had 
put us in this predicament. It had been continuous for twenty years. 

During this period 1 found it hard to imderstand and to condone 
the attitude of the Government. Doubtless, it still contained too many 
men who, as Georges Bemanos wrote of his French politicians, 
“were ruthless in their search for security because they were impotent 
to create.” Mr. Chamberlain was not the weak man that the public 
imagined him to be. Indeed, apart from Mr. Churchill, he was the 
strongest personality in the Cabinet. Moreover, he was guided 
throughout by principles of moral rectitude. What was wrong'was 
his perspective, and his cardinal error was perhaps not so much 
Munich as his choice of an adviser who knew nothing of Europe and 
who owed his reputation to his success in settling conflicts between 
capital and labour. During the twenty years between tlie wars there 
had been a confusion of conflicts; clashes of incompatible ideologies, 
of ovcr-reaching ambition and greed, of excessive nationalism. But 
the war had simplified the moral issue. On the one side there was the 
cause of liberty; on the other the evil cause of tyranny. Mr. Chamben- 
lain narrowed the issue to die cause of British security, and the 
government departments in Whitehall had perforce to follow his 

The immediate consequence of this “phoney” period was reflected 
in the absence of any sense of urgency in the British public. Tlie plain 
truth is that at this stage life in England was not as serious as it should 
have been. At the front there was not suffidoit activity to sdr the 
public fiom its normal round. Business, sport and entertainment con¬ 
tinued as usual. In Oxford, which I used to visit occasionally in order 
to consult the Chatham House experts at Balliol, the Peace Society 
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had its committee rooms opposite the college gateway. London itself 
was not inspiring, seemed to be sufiering from a gangrene of the soul 
and conveyed a general impression of apathy. Doubtless, in many 
places much strenuous work was being done. But the cotratry as a 
whole was not yet awake to the gathering danger, and the outside 
world was critical of the British Government and more inclined than 
ever to believe that the British people were decadent. 

Before the end of 1939 the public received a rude shock when on 
November 30 the Russians attacked Finland without the formality 
of a declaration of war. Indignation was general. There was violent 
criticism of the Russian Government, and many people demanded a 
rupture of diplomatic relations. All sections of the British people 
were eager to help Finland. In particular, the British Labour Move¬ 
ment issued a unammous declaration recording '^profound horror 
and indignation at the Soviet Government’s unprovoked attack” 
and calling upon the free nations of the world ”to give every practic¬ 
able aid to the Finnish nation in its struggle”. Mr. Philip Noel Baker 
and Sir Walter Citrine were sent to Finland to organise the help. 
Sir Walter, who is a man of great moral cotirage, was shocked by 
what he saw and did not hesitate to condemn me hypocrisy of the 
Russians who in their propaganda justified their action with the pre¬ 
text that they were liberating the Finns for Socialism. 

“Socialism!” wrote Sir Walter in Itis My Finnish Diary. “It is a 
vile insult to associate the excesses of the imperialist Stalin and his 
coterie of despots with a word which has provided the inspiration 
and hope of millions of mankind.” 

His views were shared by many of his countrymen and the number 
of people who still regarded Russia as a potential ally now sank to a 
tiny minority. At that moment few people dreamt that the Russian 
action might have been taken in the cause of security and that Ger¬ 
many, and not Finland, was the real enemy. The Russians themselves 
vouchsafed no information. To the British people they remained 
more enigmatic than ever. 

The end of the year brought a crumb of comfort to the Czecho- 
slov^. From the beginning the Foreign Office had agreed to the 
estabiishment of a Czechoslovak Narional Committee provided that 
Dr. Hod&, as the most important Slovak exile, would consent to 
s^c on it. After nearly four months of argle-bargle, I succeeded in 
obtaining Dr. Hodja’s agreement to co-operate with Dr. BeneX. It 
was a reluctant surrender. Its conditions were never strictly observed, 
but it served its purpose, and on December 21 the British Govern- 
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ment recomised the right of a new Czechoslovak National Commit¬ 
tee, headed by Dr. fienel, to represent the Czech and Slovak peoples. 
The official conununiqu^ was published on December 22. It was cold 
in content, and of the newspapers only The, Times gave it any prom¬ 
inence. 

That morning there was a blistering frost which ushered in a long 
spell of wintry weather. At the end of a white Christmas week I 
went out to Pumey to meet the Chief of Staff of the Czech secret 
organisation. He had jtist arrived from Prague and was going back 
early in the New Year. Short, broad-shouldered, thick-set and firm 
as a rock, he could not have been more than thirty-five. He showed 
no trace of excitement or of strain. I talked with him for two hours 
and asked inmunerable questions. His answers were factual and con¬ 
vincing. He explained to me how the secret military organisation 
worked. It was based on the Russian cell system. Only one man in 
each cell knew the key man in the cell above him. He made light of 
the dangers of his work and did not attempt to dramatise it. I had to 
drag out of him the story of Major Klein, the former Czechoslovak 
Military Attache in Budapest, who had been arrested in Moravia by 
the Germans, imprisoned in the sinister Spielburg in Brno and tor¬ 
tured in order to make him speak. He had been kept on the rack fir 
two days. The Germans had put red-hot needles into his testicles. 
He had died without opening ms lips. 

This young chief of staff made a most frvourablc impression on 
me. His self control was remarkable in a man who for months had 
lived in daily danger of detection and whose family had been arrested. 

I do not think that I have ever met a calmer or less emotional Czech. 
Later in the war I was to meet similar men from all the occupied 
countries. They were the bravest of the brave, and their ingenuity in 
adversity was wonderful. Many made dieir escape by bribing senior 
German officials. All were agreed on one point. Nazi Germany was 
much more corrupt than the Germany of the first world war. 

I spent the last day of a grim year in writing an official report of 
my interview, "viliile I was engaged on my task, the telephone rang. 
It was a call from the Ministry of Information who wanted me to 
lecture in Stockholm on January 15. The Swedes had asked for me. 
It was to be a big show. Reluctandy I had to say no. 

That night, which I spent at the P.I.D. headquarters in Woburn, 
we had a sm^ New Year’s party. My fiiends in Tomintoul had sent 
me two haggises and a botde of real Glenlivet which arrived labelled 
’’Tonsil Varnish”. We celebrated mildly and at midnight sang Auld 
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Lmg Syne. But I went to bed with a sad heart. I should dearly have 
liked to accept the Swedish invitation. But like most people of my 
age and qualifications I was chained to the relentless bureaucratic 
machine. Never before in my life liad I spent a whole winter in Eng¬ 
land. I was not to leave it until the end of the war. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


AT THE BEGINNING of the Ncw Year I made the usual good resolutions 
and reviewed the state of my own affbrs. The resolutions remained 
resolutions; the review gave me little comfort. My financial position 
was precarious and threatened to be disastrous. My salary as a mem¬ 
ber of the Political Intelligence Department was small. P.I.D. was 
still in its nursing-home near Wobum Abbey and seemed to be 
getting nowhere. So long as it remained in Marylands, it could not 
count on the full support of the Foreign Office. Official views of the 
value of its work varied considerably. The Treasury, who had 
appointed a committee to examine the reports issued by various 
departments, gave a high mark to ours. Individual critics, including 
some ministers, took a colder view of our activities. Most of our own 
staff wished to return to London, but in spite of many rumours we 
remained where we were. 

I was unhappy and felt that I was not pulling my weight. Fortun¬ 
ately perhaps, I had more than sufficient routine work to impose a 
healthy check on introspection. Indeed, I had recendy added to my 
list of tasks, for, as a Czechoslovak expert, I had been invited to 
attend the Saturday policy meetings of me propaganda organisation 
which dealt with enemy and enemy-occupied countries. Thus, 
although not a member of the organisadon, I was indireedy con¬ 
cerned with propaganda almost from the beginning of the war. 

Acutely aware of the restrictive dangers of seeing no one but 
officials, I kept as close a touch as I could with my ffiends. True it is 
that my social life was dead—and with it all the pleasures and passions 
of my past. Occasionally, when Russia and the Far East obtruded 
themselves into the frame of my work, memories, tinged with 
melancholy and remorse, returned to disturb for a moment the 
newly-found equilibrium of my life. They seemed like feint shadows 
on a mstant background, bringing no suggestion that they vrished to 
pursue me, yet real enough to rec^ vague tremors of the nostalgia in 
which I have always stwpcd myself. Of my women friends I saw all 
too litde, for they, like everyone else, were absorbed in the present. 
“Tommy” Rosslyn was driving for the Red Cross and was bait on 
going to Finland to nurse the wounded. Others had vanished in die 
vortex of Whitehall and had passed out of my Hfe. But Moura 
Budberg I saw regularly. Her circle of acquaintances was extra- 
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ordinarily varied and ranged from ministers and literary giants to 
obscure out intelligent foreigners. From her I heard not only the 
gossip of the outside world, but also its criticisms of the inside world 
of Whitehall. At this period they were violent. I found her informa¬ 
tion a useful corrective to official complacency. 

Early in the year I had an interesting meeting with Mr. H. G. 
Wells whom I had known since 1921 as a staunch friend of the 
ryp riis That day he was in brilliant form and monopoHsed the con¬ 
versation with a long dissertation on propaganda. When he started 
to cudgel the Tories for being interested only in their money-bags, 
he was pulled up by Captain “Jock” McEwen, a most austere and 
high-minded Conservative, who said sharply: “Nonsense, choice of 
Party is purely a matter of the heart.” A sHghdy awkward moment 
was checked by Sir Orme Sargent who intervened quietly: “Where 
your treasure is, there shall your heart be also.” Everyone laughed. 

On propaganda Mr. Wells spoke with convincing effect. He had a 
clear-cut policy which made great play of a new world and of the 
coming era of the common man. It would appeal, I felt, to many 
people, but not to all. Nor could I see how it could be adopted by the 
Government. We were ruled by a Coahtion in which the Conserva¬ 
tives held the key positions. And, even if they paid Up service to the 
common man, they were looking for uncommon men to puU us 
through the war. Moreover, there was a weakness, if not in Mr. 
Wellses argument, at least in his attitude. In the fierce glint of his eye 
I could see something of the pride of the neglected professional, of 
the Wells who had worked under Lord Beaverbrook in the Ministry 
of Information during the first world war and who was now highly 
critical of the neophytes of this war. For all his international theories, 
Mr. Wells had always been a nationalist at heart. Without any 
flights of fancy I could imagine him reverting to the Wells of Tono 
Bungay and as Ponderevo, me propagandist, practising with zest the 
ruses and deceptions of political warfere. Later in die war, when I 
was to be more closely connected with poUtical warfiu:e, I was 
astonished by die easy zeal with which my Socialist colleagues dis¬ 
carded their principles and, in the fight for our existence, indulged 
with relish in pervenions of the truth. Propaganda is a modem evil; 
in war it becomes the most insidious and easuy acquired of all vices. 

I also had several talks with Mr. Somerset Maugham who was 
eager to assist his beloved France, wanted an immediate dedaradon 
of our war aims and complained bitterly of the finistradon imposed 
on all would-be helpers by government departments. Like Mr. 
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Wells, Mr. Somerset Maugham was a severe critic of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and both men, I thi^, felt that there was no hope of a new 
policy without a change of government. Munich divided many 
kmilies in Britain, but it can hardly have made a deeper cleavage of 
attitude than that which split the Maugham brothers. Lord Maugham 
was so devoted to Mr. Cmunbcrlain mat, with little or no first-hand 
knowledge, he wrote a violent attack on the Czechoslovaks. In his 
Strictly Personal Mr. Somerset Maugham describes Mr. Chamberlain 
as “a man, sincere no doubt and honest, but muddled with self- 
conceit, who put his party before bis country and by his ineptitude 
and stubbornness brought it to the verge of ruin.” 

Another sufierer firom firustration whom I saw something of at this 
time was Major Wingate. I had met him first in 1938 and, impressed 
by his almost fimafied determination and by his passionate Zionism, 
had taken him, at his own request, to see Lord Beaverbrook. The 
interview was not a success. Wingate’s sole object was to convert 
Lord Beaverbrook, whom he regarded as pro-Arab, to Zionism. 
Fixing his deep sunken eyes, bright as a searchlight, on the huddled 
figure of Lord Beaverbrook, he attacked fearlessly and without 
&vour. When, after listening to a long tirade. Lord Beaverbrook 
remarked that he had heard other experts argue the case for the 
Arabs just as eloquendy, Wingate became inspired and spoke l^e a 
prophet. The other experts were wrong. All that mattered was 
whose side was God on. Lord Beaverbrook was not converted. 

Later, I spent almost a whole night with Wingate in his flat in Hill 
Street. He told me the full story of his life: how he had been sent to 
Palestine as an Arab expert, how he had seen the light and been con¬ 
verted to Zionism and how, with official connivance, he had organ¬ 
ised and trained a band of Jews to crawl on their bellies in the dark 
and put paid to the Arab terrorists who were then outwitting all the 
eflbrts of the British troops to capture them. A first-class interpreter 
in Arabic, he told me how he used to creep in disguise into Arab 
strongholds and discover their secrets. Now that the war had started, 
he longed for similar work. In certain countries, he explained, his 
kind ofwarfore was worth an army corps. He was then engaged on 
some routine job and chafed bitterly imder his enforced inactivity. 
The spirit of T. E. Lawrence burnt fieredy if conversdy in him. 
Hiere seemed no limit to his ambition. I was not sure if red-tape 
would make him unusable, but I folt that if he were ever given a job 
to do on his own, he would make history. 

On January 18 I went to Stornoway House to see Lord Beaver- 
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btook. It was the fust time that I had seen him since the war. He, 
too, was suffering from the frustration of inaction. I frjund him 
sitting in his armchair. His legs were wrapped in a tweed rug. On 
die carpet in front of him two huge kettles with spouts as long as 
golf clubs were pouring out a curiously scented steam, which he was 
inhaling. Lord Beaverbrook had an attack of the asthma, which 
later in the war was to undermine his strength but never diminish 
his fierce energy. His eyes were watery, but he gave me his views 
with his usual vigour. “This Government”, he said, “will never vrin 
the war, but no one vrill ever get them out unless we have big re¬ 
verses. This is not a real war. Production is bad. A ‘phoney’ war may 
land us in a ‘phoney’ peace. If there’s a real war. I’ll be in it.” 

There were others in authority who shared Lord Beaverbrook’s 
views. Sir Walter Citrine, whom I saw from time to time, was not 
and-Chamberlain. Indeed, he respected the Prime Minister for his 
indifference to criticism and to newspaper attacks. But Citrine 
shared Lord Beaverbrook’s view that production was not what it 
ought to be and that the country was apathetic and only half-awake. 

My diary for this period contains several entries of similar opinions 
by prominent authorities. They criticised the number of old men in 
high places, the lack of leadership, and the absence of any real spirit 
ofsacrifice, because it had not yet been kindled, among the people. 
I added comments of my own, comparing our laxity with the fanati¬ 
cal and immense capacity for self-sacrifice of the old-time Russian 
terrorists. There was something of the same spirit among the Nazis 
and among the modem Russians who wonhipped their leaders like 
gods. What the world thought of Mr. Chamberlain was expressed 
cruelly but forcibly in a limerick which was current at this time and 
which came from the United States: 

“An elderly statesman with gout, 

When asked what the war was about, 

Replied with a sigh 
My colleagues and I 
Are doing our best to find out.” 

As for the British people they had not yet been given an oppor¬ 
tunity to show their mettle. 

Meanwhile, my efforts to help the Czechoslovaks were making 
slow progress. None of the leaden was satisfied with the inadequate 
recognition of a Czechoslovak National Council which left the 
Czechoslovaks in an invidious position compared with that of the 
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other Allies. Dr. Bend was there£>re eager to make an official de¬ 
mand for a CTechoslovak Government in London with himself as 
President. Once again I counselled patience and two bites at the 
cherry of recog^iition, the first bite to be at a Provisional Govern¬ 
ment. The advice was not entirely unreasonable in view of the legal 
and penonal obstacles.The legal difficulties werereal. Moreover,! had 
s^ain received a fiiendly and valuable hint firom Sargent about the 
necessity of going slowly but surely. “We have accepted BeneS, but 
in his own interests don’t let him force matters too quickly. He has 
many enemies.” 

“You mean X?” I said, mentioning the name of an official. 

“Oh no!” replied Sargent. “We have snubbed him, but there are 
far more important persons than X.” 

We sent in a request for recognition of a provisional government 
and waited patiently. In the meantime more Czechoslovak leaders 
were escaping from Prague and making their way to this country. 
M. Feierabend and M. Nctfas, two ministers of the Czechoslovak 
Government in Prague, arrived in January. Their escape was a great 
help to Dr. Bene^, for it proved his contention that at least some 
members of even a German-sponsored Czechoslovak Government 
were loyal to him. In February came Dr. Drdna, the personal private 
secretary of Dr. BeneJ and his link widi the underground move¬ 
ment. He was followed a month later by three Trade Union leaders. 
All these men had made hazardous escapes. Apart from the initial 
dangers, all said that the most difficult part of their journey had been 
to obtain visas for France and Britain! They were in good spirits and 
gave an optimistic account of the state of feeling in Czechoslovakia 
which, they said, was much healthier than in France. Paris was firee, 
but its spirit was more defeatist dian that of occupied Prague. In the 
Protectorate the Germans tolerated only one Czech Party, the 
Narodnf Sooru&nstvf or N.S. It had no positive value, but it was 
useful, for it enabled the Czechs to meet in comparative safoty. The 
Czechs had their own interpretation of the initials N.S. They stood 
for NSmeum Smrt—death to the Germans. Resistance they ad¬ 
mitted was difficult, but there were, they said, many weak links in 
the German propaganda armoiur if only we could penetrate them. 
Obviously at this stage of the war the Germans were not yet drunk 
with victory. 

These newcomers were perhaps most interesting on the subject of 
Russia whom they regarded not merely as a potential ally but as 
already an enemy of Germany. Their arrival did something to create 
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a more favourable impression of the Czecb m Britoh official circles, 
but there was no immediate improvement in their status. Sargent, 
however, was keenly interested in what they had to say about 
Russia. In Britain anti-Russian feeling was as strong as ever and had 
indeed been aggravated by the Russo-Finnish peace which had started 
a fresh crop of rumours of a general peace. The Germans pretended 
to believe that everything the Russians did was done witn German 
approval, and, claiming Russia as almost an ally, they based their 
propaganda on their invincibility. Its main theme was: how could 
Britain win the war, much less help Europe, when Germany had 
15,000,000 trained men under arms and Britain not only had no 
army but was losing all her ships. The argument could be defeated 
only bylong-termassurances. From the Britishpointofview, there was 
one great difference between this war and the mt. In 1914 few people 
in any section of the community doubted our ability to win. In mis 
war mere were men in high places who had no feeling of certainty. 

Nevertheless, there were one or two senior officials who had never 
lost sight of the possibility of a break between Russia and Germany, 
and, as the latest arrivals from Czechoslovakia regarded this break as 
a strong probabiUty, what they had to say about Russia was listened 
to with respect. When I went to see Sargent on March 20,1940, to 
urge that our representation in Moscow should be strengthened, he 
took down a red box from the top of his desk, opened it and handed 
me a paper. It was a copy of a memorandum written two days before 
making the same recommendation. 

Once again it was a matter of waiting feir results, and the first 
three months of 1940 produced few that were satisfying to us. The 
Navy, silent as usual, was carrying the main burden of me war. The 
Royal Air Force, much against its will, was dropping more leaflets 
than bombs. There had been no major excitements to sound the 
tocsin for the nation. 

For myself I had written some leaflets which had been dropped 
over Prague, and on March 2 1 had felt a minor thrill on hearing the 
German radio denouncing Harold Nicolson and myself in a violent 
tirade against the British Council which was said to have supplied 
funds “to the notorious Secret Service agent, Bruce Lockhart and to 
the Germanophobe former diplomat Nicolson”. Otherwise, my life 
seemed sterile and a waste of the taxpayers’ money. So when my 
uncle telegraphed me to come to the Tweed for a few days’ fishing at 
Easter, I accepted the invitation widiout hesitation. 

It was a refreshing change. Our fishing was on the Duke of Rox- 
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burghe’s water just above Kelso. Although Easter was early, the sun 
shone warmly on banks lined with snowdrops, and on the last day 
the dafibdils came out almost as we watched them. In the spacious 
grounds of Floors Castle, Tweed looked its most majestic. The water 
held only two rods and, as my uncle was sharing it with a friend, I 
fished only intermittently and was a willing “odd man out”, for I 
wanted to be alone. 

Fifteen years ago I had spent four months in Kelso. Now the place 
was full of ghosts. The yoimg gillies of my day were now grey¬ 
haired; the old men were dead or long since retired. There was 
nothing to suggest that we were at war and in the hotel where we 
lived little mention of it. On the Sunday I went for a long walk 
along the banks of the Teviot, the loveliest of the Border rivers, and 
saw again the stumpy ruins of Roxburgh Castle where James 11 was 
killed by the bursting of a cannon in 1460. Four hundred years ago 
these stones had been a royal residence. There had been a flourishing 
town beside it. It had shared pride of place with Edinburgh, Stirling 
and Berwick as one of the Royal burghs of Scotland. It had housed 
the Royal Mint. Now all trace of it had disappeared. Modem war, I 
reflected, could destroy for larger burghs. 

On my way back to the hotel 1 stood on the Kelso Bridge— 
Rennie’s model for the Waterloo Bridge—^and watched the salmon 
leap in the fomous Junction Pool where Teviot joins Tweed. In'the 
past I had known almost every stone in this part of the river, had 
waded across it in low water and more than once had taken a wetting 
in following a fish downstream. Now I should never wade Tweed 
again, but like the old gentlemen in the hotel should do my fishing 
firom a boat. 

On the Monday, my last day, my uncle let me do most of the 
fishing and sent me out with Vivers, the gillie. Not having my own 
gear, I made a poor showing, hooked three fish, lost two which came 
unstuck and hmded a kelt. I soon tired and devoted my attmtion to 
the gillie, a well-known Tweed character and, even at fifty-eight as 
he was foen, a magnificently built man, still tall and erect with 
powerful arms and long well-shaped hands. In his youth he had 
served in the Royal Navy and had been a strong-man in a circus. 
Both in his convenadon and in his rowing he was sdll a great show¬ 
man. What interested me most about him was the fiict that he had 
been Mr. Chamberlain’s gillie on the same water after Munich. He 
was an ardent admirer of the Prime Minister who, he said, was the 
most modest man for whom he had ever “gillied”. 
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Obviously Mr. Chamberlain had been sounding public opinion, 
for he had talked freely while fishing and had asked Vivers whether 
the Borderers thought that he had been right at Munich. Vivers had 
replied that there was not a man from Berwick to the Solway who 
did not approve. Mr. Chamberlain had been rcHeved and had told 
Vivers that he could make nothing of Hitler who was incapable of 
any form of discussion and never opened his moudi except to make 
a speech. Gillies are privileged persons, and Vivers was proud of 
having spent two days alone with the Prime Minister. His pride, 
however, could not make liim say that Mr. Chamberlain was an 
expert angler. “Man,” he said, “he lost six fish in die two days. The 
plain fact is, he’s na hand at the fishing.” 

The next day a well-known Edinburgh doctor, who was now 
engaged in military work, gave me a lift to Edinburgh to enable me 
to catch my train to London. On the way he told me that the war of 
inactivity was luving a very serious effect on the morale of the 
young men in Scotland. Their fint enthusiasm had worn off. Now 
they not only had no wish to fight but had not even the feeling that 
there was a job to be done. 

On my return to London I went straight to Marylands to inalc<« 
good die arrears of my four days’ absence. Nothing had rhang<«d, 
although there was some prospect of excitement in Norway where 
the Admiralty were trying to force the Germans into action by a 
more aggressive policy. Ten days later my colleagues and I listened in 
to the B.B.C. account of the Grand National which was run as usual 
at Aintree before a huge crowd. Some of my colleagues were angry 
and perturbed. The war was not being conducted seriously. How 
could one blame the people, they said, when there was no leadership. 
Democracy needed and desired a lead. The truth was that the Govern¬ 
ment did not beheve in democracy. I shared their views, with the 
order reversed. Our democracy did not beheve in tiie Government. 

Three days after the Grand National the Germans occupied all 
Denmark and the chief ports of Norway. It was the first ring of the 
alarum-clock which was to rouse the nation from the sleep of com¬ 
placency. 

Whitehall is a miniature world, and all kinds and conditions of 
mai make it. There are the honest, selfless and untiring workers; the 
time-servers and sponges; the intriguers and self-seekers; the bulUes 
and braggarts; and, worst of all, the back-stabbers. All the types are 
there as Homer and Shakespeare described them: The Nestors, the 
Ulysses, the Stentors; the good Horatios, the Rosencrantzes and the 
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lagos. The strength of a nation depends on the percentage of the men 
of good fibre and on their ability to maintain the upper hand. 
During the seven months which composed the period of the 
“phoney” war, the intriguers and time-servers were on top. Their 
worst activity had been the whispering c^paign to discredit Mr. 
Churchill who, they said, was too old and too feeble in health to 
stand the strain of the Premiership. Now all was to be changed. The 
same wave which was to carry Hitler over nearly all Europe was to 
sweep Mr. Chamberlain away and to bring to the top the war leader 
who by word and by deed was to be the symbol of our revived unity. 

Nearly fifteen years had passed since I first heard Hitler speak in 
Munich. Since then he had begun his every speech with one phrase: 
“Deutschland, erwache—Germany, awake.” During the same period 
a few British statesmen like Mr. Churchill and Lord Lloyd had tried 
in vain to warn England of her mortal peril. It was true that Hitler 
had woken Germany. He had done more than that. He had achieved 
something which had been beyond the power of any Englishman. 
When he invaded Denmark and Norway, he woke England. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


NO ONE WHO lived through them will ever forget the feverish, 
ominous months that followed the invasion of Norway. They were 
graced with glorious weather. Continuous sunshine showed England 
at her greatest and rendered her doubly precious to her people. 
Those months gave new birth to all that was best in her. They 
brought her to tlie very brink of complete disaster. They spurred her 
to the supreme effort in her long history. 

If the failure of our expeditionary force in Norway came as a 
salutary shock to the nation, it spread gloom and pessimism in high 
places. There was now open criticism of Mr. Chamberlain, whose 
statement about Hitler’s missing the bus exposed him both to ridicule 
and to fierce resentment. The supporters of a more vigorous war 
effort were down-hearted. On April 24. 1 had a long talk with 
Sargent, who gave me a prognostic of the course he thought the 
war would take during the next twelve months. Things, he said, 
would be much worse before they were better. Hitler would over¬ 
run Holland and Belgium and the Balkans. Resistance would be 
feeble. German menaces and German subversive tactics would be 
successful. The Yugoslav General Staff was already suspect. Russia 
was an enigma. Certain people in England had hopes of diverting 
Russia to the side of the Allies, but they were a tiny minority. On 
the other hand, the French and Americans would be appalled if, 
after what had happened in Finland, we began feesh negotiations 
with Russia. "I have always known ”, he said, “that it would need a 
disaster to unite this country. Now I am afraid that Norway will not 
be enough. We shall have to wait for other blows; perhaps an 
invasion of Scotland.” 

It was a dark and, as events happened, a remarkably accurate fore¬ 
cast, but not gloomier than the facts warranted or the picture painted 
by men like Lord Tyrrell and Lord Lloyd. Nor did I receive any 
comfort from the usually optimistic Dr. Ben^ whom 1 saw the next 
day. For once he was shaken; he foresaw a joint German-Italian 
attack on the Balkans with Russia coming in to mop up what she 
could as she had done in Poland, and predicted the collapse of resist¬ 
ance in the oppressed countries. Our prestige had fallen to its nadir. 
Optimists were scarce, but I found one in Freddy Voigt, who was 
then working for one of our propaganda organisations. Fearlessly 
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outspoken and a brilliant writer, be was, later in the war, to become 
editor of the Nineteenth Century and in this capacity to incur the 
censure of the Minister of Information for writing articles which, 
Mr. Bracken asserted, gave joy to Lord Haw-Haw. Voigt has never 
been afiraid of unpopularity; he can always be reUed on to take an 
original view. And in that April of 1940 he maintained stoutly not 
only that British morale had risen sharply with the fint news of our 
mihtary set-back, but that it would continue to rise with further 
disasters. I found considerable comfort in his confidence. Incidentally, 
he got damages fiom the paper that printed the Lord Haw-Haw 
aspersion. 

Meanwhile, the politicians were busy with Cabinet-building and, 
although Mr. Chamberlain had still many supporters, the debates in 
the House of Commons pointed to a change. In the end Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain’s complacency and self-deception destroyed him, but the 
crisis did not come until May 10 .1 awoke at 5 a.m. to a superb dawn, 
made myself a cup of tea and tried to work. Then I turned on the 
radio which for days had sadly interfired with most people’s con¬ 
centration. Hitler had invaded Holland, Belgium and Luxemburg. 
With one exception the British Press presented a united fiont of 
national resistance and determination. The Daily Worker, which was 
then opposed to the war, had a long article accusing the British 
Government of trying to force Holland and Belgium into the war. 

That evening at 9 p.m. I listened in to the dramatic announcement 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation. It was a noble effort. Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain spoke with great emotion but with complete self-command. 
No one except perhaps his most intimate fiiends knew that he was 
then a sick and stricken man. Mr. Winston Churchill was now to 
have his chance. He took it three days later when he announced to 
the House of Commons and, through that House, to the country 
that he had nothing to offer but blood, sweat and tears. Over ninety 
yean before. Garibaldi had used somewhat similar words in an 
appeal for volunteen to carry on a forlorn struggle. His venture was 
as dust weighed in the balance against the titanic task of Mr. Chur¬ 
chill, whose call of victory—“Victory at all costs, in spite of all 
terror; victory, however long and hard the road may be’’—^was 
what the country had waited for and longed to hear. P arliament or 
no Parliament, Churchill was the country’s choice. 

The new Coalition Cabinet, if not comparable in talent with die 
Lloyd George Ministry of 1916, was an immense improvement on 
its predecessor. My Czechoslovaks welcomed it with good reason. 
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Lord Halifax, it is true, remained at the Foreign Office, but Mr. 
Eden, Sir Archibald Sinclair, Lord Lloyd, Mr. Duff Cooper, and, 
above all, Mr. r.ln ircl iill himself had been stem critics of the Munidi 
policy, and the new Labour Alimsters had always been fevourable 
to the Czechoslovak cause. Interesting to me personally, because I 
had known him and worked for him for many years, was the 
appointment of Lord Beaverbrook as Minister of Aircraft Pro¬ 
duction. 

On May 15 he asked me to come roimd to Stornoway House, his 
London home which looks on to the Green Park. When I arrived, 
Mr. Attlee and Mr. Arthur Greenwood were the only other guests. 
They had been dining alone with Lord Beaverbrook. Mr. Green¬ 
wood talked brilliantly and gave a dramatic account of Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain’s resignation, in which the two Labour Ministers had played 
a decisive part. They had seen Mr. Chamberlain alone after the 
debate in the House of Commons on May 7. Mr. Chamberlain had 
discussed a reconstruction of the Government and had asked Labour 
to participate. He had wished to carry on as Prime Minister and had 
suggested Lord Haliftx as a possible ^temadve. Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
Greenwood had shown no enthusiasm for either choice, but had 
undertaken to consult the Labour Party, which was then sitting in 
Conference at Bournemouth. Mr. Chamberlain had telephoned to 
Bournemouth on May 10 and had been given the answer that 
Labour would not enter a Chamberlain Cabinet. As for Lord 
Haliftx, he was, Mr. Greenwood said, a God-fearing Christian 
gentleman, but no use as a war Prime Minister. Mr. Chamberlain 
had resigned ten minutes later. The message was sent ftom the call 
box in the Bournemouth Hotel. 

Mr. Greenwood, who is always at his best when things are going 
badly, said the new Government was determined to deal ruthlessly 
with the appeasers. It would win the war, and in order to do so 
would become unpopular. After the war, he prophesied, the 
Socialists would romp home in the first election. 

I had some talk with Mr. Atdee, who questioned me closely about 
Central Europe. It was the first time that I had met him. While Mr. 
Greenwood was talking to Lord Beaverbrook, I took the oppor¬ 
tunity of asking Mr. Attlee about his career. He gave me his story 
:uy and modestly. His early life had begun on smooth lines. His 
er, a successful solicitor, haa sent him to Haileybury and Univer¬ 
sity College, Oxford, where he had taken a Second in modem 
history. On coming down, he had been called to the Bar. He had 
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also joined the ^dependent Labour Party. He had not been interested 
in his legal career, and, after accepting a brief which brought him a 
fee of ten pounds, he dedicated his life to Socialism. He ran a boys’ 
club in the East End of London and began to practise public speaking. 
His training-ground was the street-comers, of Limehouse. He spoke 
four times weekly, but met with little success; the public was apath¬ 
etic. Then came the tint world war in which he fought in France, in 
Gallipoli and in Mesopotamia, beginning as an infantry officer and 
finishing as a major in the Tank Corps. At the end of the war he had 
gone quietly back to his politics in the East End. Then had come his 
fet success. In 1919 he was elected Mayor of Stepney. Labour 
swept the municipality, winning forty-five scats out of sixty. The 
Labour councillors were one-third Irish Catholics, one-third Jews, 
and one-third English. 

Mr. Attlee has remained fidthfiil to the East End and it has re¬ 
mained loyal to him. He has been member of Parliament for the 
Limehouse Division since 1933 .1 took an instant liking to this un¬ 
assuming man who smoked his pipe and talked as one who because 
he understood all things could forgive much. He struck me as a man 
who was not only incapable of any meanness but who was almost too 
sincere and self-effacing to be a successful politician. 

Later in the evening more guests arrived, and tlie conversation be¬ 
came general. Lord Beaverbrook, who looked tired, but was already 
applying his fierce energy to his new task, was pleased that his 
appointment had been received so well by the country. Shortly 
before midnight Mr. Attlee and Mr. Greenwood left, and a quarter 
of an hour later the telephone rang. Lord Beaverbrook answered it, 
got up at once and took me out of the room. He had been summoned 
by the Prime Minister. He asked me to wait. He came back an hour 
later; his fece was grave. There was bad news from France. The Ger¬ 
mans had made a break-through near Sedan. 

For most of the next fortnight the sun shone fi:om cloudless skies, 
but its warmth brought no joy to British hearts. France was in col¬ 
lapse; the British army was in mortal peril. In England men went 
about their business with grim, earnest feces. Anxiety alternated with 
an obstinate English hope that the situation could not be so bad as the 
pessimists feared, and, as always happens when the worst has not been 
reached, official news of the pending disaster lagged behind events. 
This was Lord Haw-Haw’s opportunity, and during this period he 
had many British listoien. On May 26 the B.B.C. revealed to the 
world the full state of our unpreparedness when, acting on an official 
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instruction, the announcer requested everyone who had stocks of car¬ 
tridges for twelve-bore guns to bring them to thepohee station. 

In the gathering gloom there was one tiny spark of light, visible 
only to those in the secret; its significance appreciated by none. Sir 
Stanord Cripps was on his way to Moscow. Stalin, who had thought 
that time was on his side, was now alarmed by the speed of the Ger¬ 
man advance and had telegraphed that Sir Stafibrd’s visit would be 
welcome. 

On Wednesday, May 29,1 went to the Admiralty at 8 p.m. to dine 
with Mr. A. V. Alexander, the First Lord, and Commander Fletcher 
(now Lord Winster). I had known Fletcher for many years and 
mrough him had become intimate with Mr. Alexander. The First 
Lord was engaged, and I waited in Rex Fletcher’s room. The news 
was very grave. We were evacuating our army firom Dunkirk. 
Presently^ Mr. Alexander sent for us, and we walked across to 
Fletcher’s flat in Whitehall Court. Pipe in mouth and a big black 
slouch hat on his head, Mr. Alexander had his jaw set. He looked 
calm enough, but for all his solid front I could see that he was fighting 
to keep his nerves under control. Fletcher had arranged a cold supper 
so that the First Lord could talk freely. Fletcher and I sat, but Mr. 
Alexander took most of his meal standing up and walking about the 
room. The Navy’s responsibility was heavy. It had to evacuate our 
army and save the lives of as many men as possible. The Government 
had also to bear in mind the serious, imminent danger of a seaborne 
invasion which would present little difficulty if the Fleet met wifo 
disaster. We were short of destroyers. Saving the army might mean 
staking our whole existence as an empire. 

Fletcher and I tried to distract the First Lord’s mind from the crisis 
by talking of other things. To a small extent we succeeded. Mr. 
Alexander answered our questions, gave the fullest praise to Mr. 
Churchill of whom he had iways been an admirer, and expressed his 
determination to see the war won at any cost. 

But neither Fletcher nor I could compete against the private tele¬ 
phone to the Admiralty which rang frequently and which, if it did 
not ring from the Admiralty end, was rung by die First Lord. We 
stayed in the flat from 8.30 to 10.30. The first hour seemed inter- 
miiuble. Then the reports began to come in. The news was good. 

It became increasingly better. The night was cool, but Mr. Alecander 
mopped his brow more than once. When it was clear that die success 
of foe evacuation would exceed all expectations, his foce flushed wifo 
pride and relief. He had shown a brave firont. 
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We wait back to the Admiialty in his car. We drove in by the 
First Lord’s entrance on the Horseguards through the barbed-wire 
entanglements which had to be pulled back by the naval sentries. 
Then in the murky darkness we shook hands. 

“Bruce,” said Mr. Alexander, “you will remember this night: 
how we waited for the news and how we drove dirough the wire 
together.” 

Ireplied: “You will endure many nights like this, but I shall remem¬ 
ber it all my life.” 

He was pleased and sent me on to Lord Beaverbrook’s house in his 
car. 

At Stornoway House I found Lord Beaverbrook surrounded by 
his new satellites. The gleam of battle was in his eyes. The scene, in 
fact, was exactly as it had been in my journalistic days when the 
senior staflf of die Evening Standard assembled to submit to cross- 
examination and to answer “Yes, Sir” and “No, Sir.” The replies 
were mostly “Yes, Sir”. Now, however, the satellites were not 
journalists but big industrialists like Lord Weir, Sir WiUiam Rootes, 
Sir Patrick Hennessey, young Westbrook, Lord Beaverbrook’s great 
discovery, and several others whose names I did not know. All had 
to &ce a machine-gun £re of questions: 

“How many ’planes are you producing this week?” As each figure 
was given, crash went the Beaverbrook bullet: “Double it.” 

If anyone protested, there was a fierce “Why not?” 

“Because I am short of mechanics.” 

“How many do you need?” 

“Thirty or forty.” 

“Which figure do you mean?” 

“Thirty.” 

“You’ll have them on Monday. Double your figure.” 

I noted with quiet satisfiiction that the industrialists took diis fire 
as submissively as we journalists used to do. When Lord Beaver- 
brook was called away from the room, Sir William Rootes mopped 
his brow and, seeking contradiction from the ceiling, ejaculated: 
“Isn’t he wonderful?” 

There was no contradiction fi:om the ceiling or firom anywhere 
else. 

I stayed late and heard many stories. Mr. Brendan Bracken, 
straight firom the Prime Minister, told us how Mr. Chur chill was 
determined to deal ruthlessly not only with the Fifth Column but 
also with defeatism in the Civil Service. He had already drafted a 
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circular for despatch to all higher civil servants •warning them that 
pessimism 'would not be tolerated. The story was true. 

At one moment Lord Beaverbrook took me aside. How was I 
being treated? If I was making no progress, he had a job for me. I 
informed liim that I could not leave my Czechs in the lurch. I then 
told him privately what a high official had said to me about his 
appointment as Minister of Aircraft Production. If we were breaking 
up the bottlenecks, it would be a good appointment. If not, it would 
just be another political job. Lord Beaverbrook laughed loudly and 
slapped his thighs. “Westbrook,” he roared, “how fist are we 
sactog? One an hour or one a minute?” I heard sufficient details to 
understand that the botdenecks were numerous. 

I stayed late. The. telephone rang continuously. Once Mr. 
Churchill came on. Obviously he was asking Lord Beaverbrook's 
opinion on some new appointment, for Lord Beaverbrook replied 
decisively: “I’d give it to the younger man.” Before I left, the tele¬ 
phone rang again. This time Lord Beaverbrook said nothing, but as 
he put down the receiver his face ht up. The evacuation was going 
marvellously well. We had already saved over 75,000 men. It had 
been a giddy and inspiring evening. As I walked back to my club, I 
felt that Ribbentrop had made a slight error in telling his master rbar 
we were a decadent and dying race. The fires of British resentment 
burnt slowly. They had been banked perhaps for too long. Now at 
last the red was beginning to glow under the fierce breath of a new 
energy. In his peace offer made after the collapse of Poland, Hitler 
had not mentioned Mr. Chamberlain, but had singled out Mr. 
Churchill as the one English statesman who was fooUsh enough to 
believe that Germany would be beaten. Expressing his own cer¬ 
tainty of a German victory, Hitler had declared: “Destiny •will 
dedde who is right.” Destiny had not yet spoken its last word. 

Although in his prop^anda output Goebbels made some capital 
out of our claiming a victory in what was really a mUitary disaster, 
Dunkirk was perhaps the turning point of the war, for it brought the 
nation fice to face with stark reality, united it as one man, and gal¬ 
vanised it into new energy. 

I spent the next few days in seeing die Balkan Ministers. As usual, 
M. Momtchilov, the Bulgarian, was the most optimistic. He feared 
the wont in the Balkans, but never doubted our final victory. He 
told me that in 1939 a Bulgarian technical mission of air experts had 
visited Germany and Britain in order to buy or try to buy aeroplanes. 
In Germany they had been sho'wn everything. Thdr own sympathies 
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were inclined towards the Germans. But, when they returned to 
Sofia, their recommendation was; “If possible, order British 
machines; they are much better than the German.” They were. 
Unfortunately, we had none to sell and all too few for ourselves. I 
had quiet fun with M. Subotid, the Yugoslav, who regarded the 
evacuation as the end of Britain. He did not know the figures and 
assumed that we had saved only a remnant of our army. “Your 
Excellency,” I said, “what do you consider the necessary percentage 
to save in order to avoid what you call a major disaster?” 

He hesitated and dien said gravely: “Twenty-five per cent, would 
be good; fifty per cent, would be a miracle.” 

I had just been told the latest figures by the Admiralty. At that 
moment the number saved of all ranks, iucluding French and Bel¬ 
gians, was 264,000 .1 said to M. Subotic: “Your Excellency, you have 
got your miracle—and the English have performed it. As a Scot may 
I give you a sound tip. You must never underestimate the English. 
They are never more dangerous than when they seem at their last 
gasp. It’s the fog that does it. Anyone who can breathe in this climate 
has a second wind that lasts for ever.” He was temporarily encour¬ 
aged. Unfortunately, he was one of the few Serbs who had no second 
wind. 

It was at this time that I renewed my acquaintance with M. 
Maisky whom I met at a small luncheon party given by M. Momt- 
chilov. The only other guest was M. Aras, the Turkish Ambassador. 

I had known M. Maisky since he first came to the Russian Embassy 
in London in 1932. Although I had been condemned to death by the 
Bolsheviks in 1918 as a victim of our intervention which, in point of 
fiict, 1 had strenuously opposed, M. Maisky did not regard me as a 
criminal. I was always asked to the parties at the Russian Embassy 
and saw him frequently alone. I liked this clever, little man. A talk 
with him was always a lively battle of wits. During the early part of 
the war, while Russia was apparendy an unfiiend^ neutral he was 
in a difficult situation. Nevertheless, I believe that, within the litm> ffd 
power of a Soviet ambassador, he was always anti-German and still 
hoped and worked for an Anglo-Russian alliance. 

At our luncheon I was a litde shocked by the conduct of M. Aras 
who denounced the capitalists with vigour and blamed them for the 
appeasement which had caused the war. He was obviously playing 
up to the Russian Ambassador. I was pleased to notice diar M. 
Maisky made no comment on these remarks. ‘His attitude towards 
me was fiiendly but guarded. He advised me to read fFar ami Peace 
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again. It contained, he said, lessons for the present war. I took it as a 
friendly indication of his own attitude. A fortnight later he invited 
me to luncheon. There were other guests, but afterwards I had ten 
minutes widi him alone. He was surprisingly optimistic for the grim¬ 
ness of those days. “If you can get through the next three months,” 
he said, “I think you will win.” Until he was transferred to Moscow 
in 1943,1 was to see him frequently. 

During that frteful June when France, “stabbed in the back” by 
Mussolini, was in collapse, and exiled governments were arriving 
piecemeal at British ports, I was, fortunately for myself, kept varv 
busy. The Czechoslovaks were in dire straits, and even Dr. BeneS^s 
patience was nearly at its end. The Foreign Office had sent an un¬ 
satisfactory reply to his request for a Provisional Government. It was 
not a refusal, but it still insisted on complete imity among the Czecho¬ 
slovak exiles as a condition of recognition. What it meant in plain 
language was that Dr. Benel must re-make his peace Mtith Dr. 
Hodia, who was again making trouble. Unfortunately, Dr. Hod£a 
had, by some means, acquired knowledge of the contents of Sir 
Alexander Cadogan’s letter and was using his information in order 
to levy political blackmail. Dr. Benel was near despair. 

“You admit,” he said to me, “that I have a big m^ority. Yet you 
are trying to force me to accept this insignificant minority of black¬ 
mailers. You do nothing to persuade them.” 

For once he spoke bitterly and talked of going to the United 
States. What rankled in his mind was the knowledge that the tanks 
with which the Germans had effected tiieir break-through in France 
were the Skoda tanks which had been seized after Munich. 

My sympathies were on his side, and early in June I came back to 
the charge in a despatch to the Foreign Office. But even in Dr. 
Bend’s mind recognition took a back place when the news was 
received that the Czechoslovak regiments which had been fi ghting 
on the French front had reached Sete on the Mediterranean coast and 
were unable to embark. General Ingr, the Commander-in-Chiefi 
and all his staff were with them. The French authorities had put every 
difficulty in their way and had tried to stop their departure by force. 
Fortunately the Czechoslovaks had found one French stand-by in 
General Faucher who had spent many years in Czechoslovakia as a 
member of the French military mission. This brave officer had gone 
up the line to help the Czechoslovak troops and had piloted th<»Tn to 
Sete only to arrive after the last ships had gone. Dr. BeneS and M. 
Masaryk came to me in desperation. The Foreign Office could do 
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nothing. It was not their afifair. So making use of my ^endship with 
Rex Ffetcher, I went to the Admiralty on my own. As usuid, die 
Admiralty took action and, although many anxious hours passed 
before die fite of the troops was known, they were brought safely 
to England. At the height of this crisis the B.B.C. played me hymns 
of the Allied countries whose governments were now in England. 
The Czechoslovak hymn was not played. The omission ranklecT 

The collapse of France brought other Slav jetsam to our shores. 
During the last days of the Bordeaux botdeneck of escape I had 
received a feantic appeal from Alexander Kerensky, once the idol of 
the February Revolution in 1917. He had been living in France, had 
arrived at Bordeaux and could not go aboard a ship without a 
British visa. Could I help at once? If he fell into the hands of the 
Germans, they would deliver him to the Bolsheviks. And that would 
be the end. 

Again I went to the Foreign Office and to the Admiralty. I met 
with little sympathy in either department. In 1917, when we were 
afraid that Russia would make a separate peace, British and French 
ministers had courted Kerensky as rich and aged plutocrats pay court 
to a ballerina. To his own detriment, for peace was the winning card 
of the Bolsheviks, Kerensky carried on the war for nine months 
until the October Revolution. Now he was forgotten, and a,.new 
generation did not even know his name. Moreover, every alien who 
arrived in war-time was an added burden to our own population. I 
pleaded for a transit visa, pointing out that Kerensky had friends and 
an Australian wife in the United States. In the end a telegram was sent 
to Bordeaux, but I had little hope that it would produce any result. 
But towards the end of June Kerensky arrived. I had saved him in 
1918 in Russia by giving him a British visa and by arranging for him 
to travel disguised as a Serbian soldier. Now he was convinced that I 
had saved him again, and his gratimde was embarrassing. He stayed 
nearly a month in London, while I helped him to get a visa fer the 
United States. When we said goodbye, he came out with me to the 
door of the life and, shaking me violently by the hand, said in a voice 
trembling with emotion: “You are a real friend, and I have very few 
friends nowadays. It is in adversity that you know who are your real 
friends.” 

All governments are cruel and Russian Governments are crueller 
than most. But the individual Russian has more understanding of 
human nature and more of the milk of human kindness in his heart 
than any other national. And I like and shall always like Russians. 
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Money and success mean less to them dian to other people. I had 
been one of the first, if not the very first, British official to meet 
Kerensky. I had known him in the days of his greamess; I had seen 
him in the years of adversity and of dwindling hope. I had never once 
noticed the smallest change in his demeanour or heard from his lips 
one word of criticism of those who had sought his fiivour in success 
and had cursed him in his failure. Yet he was one of the greatest 
orators of our times and had much cause for bitterness, for his 
descent from great exaltation had been profound, and few reversals 
of fortune in history have been more sudden. 

In point of fact, the collapse of France was of direct assistance to 
recognition of the Czechoslovaks in exile, for there was now no anti- 
Czech pull from Paris. On July 2 the Foreign Office informed me 
privately that Lord Halifax had approved my paper and that the 
whole question of recognition would be decided in a day or two. 
It was. The Cabinet approved without a murmur. But three weeks 
were to pass before Dr. Benel was notified and the official announce¬ 
ment made. On July 20 Dr. BeneJ’s secretary telephoned to me in 
some excitement. “The President has been sent for by Lord Halifax. 
Is anything wrong?” 

“Of course not,” I said. “Why do you ask? Are you afraid of 
something?” 

“We are always afraid of some change here,” he replied pathetic¬ 
ally. 

The official announcement was made three days later by Mr. 
Churchill in the House of Commons. That night the B.B.C. played 
the Czechoslovak hymn “Where is My Home” and, although the 
next day was Budget Day, the Czechoslovaks were done proudly in 
the British Press, the Times devoting a leader to their praise. At 
eleven in the morning I went to the Czechoslovak offices in Park 
Street to congratulate Dr. BeneL I was shown in immediately, and 
he came forward to greet me with both hands. He started to diank 
me. “I—^we—shall never forget.” Then the words stuck, and a film 
came over his eyes. I felt a lump in my own throat. Then I told him 
how much I had admired his courage and patience. He smiled and, 
quite himself again, said gaily: “Well, there have been some bad 
moments, but, thank goodness, I have strong nerves.” 

When I came out, the ante-room was full of Czechoslovaks—^new 
ministers waiting to be given office, cx-memben of the Czecho¬ 
slovak Parliament, civil servants and Dr. BeneS’s personal staff. The 
sun, shim'ng through the windows, lit up a sea of smiles. 
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A fortnight later I was appointed British Representative with the 
Provisional Czechoslovak Government. My official title should have 
been British Agent. But I protested. In 1918 I had been appointed 
British Agent to the unrecognised Bolshevik Government. Once in 
a lifetime was enough. 



CHAPTER SIX 


MY NEW POST made a considerable alteration in my life. I now moved 
permanently to London and took a small flat in Duke of York Street. 
Nevertheless, I continued to write the Balkan section of the Weekly 
Summary of the Political Intelligence and to attend the Saturday 
meetings of the propaganda organisation at Woburn. The change 
was to my liking. I had now moved from the circumference to the 
centre. 

Simultaneously with my appointment to the Czechoslovaks, great 
alterations had taken place in the structure of our various propaganda 
organisations which, like many other temporary war departments, 
began with anarchy. At the beginning of the war three separate 
organisations were engaged in propaganda: the Ministry of Informa¬ 
tion, the Department of Propaganda to Enemy and Enemy- 
Occupied countries, and the European Services of the B.B.C. The 
Ministry was housed in Bloomsbury; the Department for Propa¬ 
ganda to Enemy and Enemy-Occupied coimtries in Bedfordshire. 
After various vicissitudes the European Services of the B.B.C. moved 
to Bush House. As Germany began to overrun all Europe, the coim¬ 
tries which she occupied passed automatically from the Ministry of 
Information to the Department for Enemy Propaganda, leaving 
sore hearts in die Ministry, for the transfer of territory was not 
accompanied by the transfer of staff. For their respective countries 
the Ministry of Information and the Department for Enemy Propa¬ 
ganda were supposed to control the foreign broadcasts of the B.B.C. 
Physical separation, however, made effective control impossible, 
and the B.B.C. was able to assert a virtual independence. Chaos was 
therefore inevitable, and the three organisations were constantly at 
loggerheads. Indeed, during this period there was more political 
warfare on the home front than against the enemy. 

The new Government, overwhelmed with more serious problems, 
made a patchwork attempt to remedy this state of affairs. The Depart¬ 
ment for Enemy Propaganda was put under the control of Dr. 
Dalton, and Rex Leeper was appointed as the official in charge. The 
change was for the better, but it was only a half-measure. Dr, 
Dalton’s main job was at the Ministry of Economic Warfere. Rex 
Leeper had also two jobs, for he remained as Head of the Pohtical 
lntwigence Department. As fer as policy was concerned, the Foreign 
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Office had the last word on foreign propaganda. There was therefore 
duahty of offices and ofcontrol from the start. 

The right coune was to bring the Department of Enemy Propa¬ 
ganda from Woburn to London. This Dr. Dalton did by moving 
me bulk of the organisation to Lansdowne House which was dose to 
his own Ministry in Berkeley Square. But the difficulties did not 
cease. Even in London physical separation was still a handicap, and 
practical experience soon proved the impossibility of controlling the 
B.B.C. unless the controllers were housed in the same building. The 
friction with the B.B.C. and the Ministry of Information continued. 
Moreover, by the time the new plans were ready for execution, the 
German air-raids on London had started. On account of the accom¬ 
modation problems created by the raids, die Department of Enemy 
Propaganda returned to Woburn after one short month in London 
leaving only a small military wing in Lansdowne House. All the 
origind drawbacks were therefore restored. To make matters worse, 
the Political Intelligence Department, which had been more or less 
merged with the propaganda department, disliked the new arrange¬ 
ment, and Professor Woodward, one ofits ablest experts, resigned. 

For my own part I was well suited with the change. I had estab¬ 
lished my Czechoslovak office in Lansdowne House and was close to 
Dr. Dalton to whom I had direct access, for I continued to advise ^d 
to co-operate •with the propagandists in Czechoslovak afrairs. His 
mental and physical vigour was refreshing. I found him very recep¬ 
tive to new ideas, decisive and quick in action, and a tiger for work. 
We christened him Dr. Dynamo, and he deserved the compliment. 
Given full control and undivided time, he would, I diink, have made 
a first-class job of what was almost an impossibility. 

I was also in daily and, indeed, hourly contact 'with General (then 
Brigadier) Brooks who was head of the MiHtary Wing of the 
Department for Enemy Propaganda. Tall, well-built and a superb 
athlete. Brooks was a Marine Officer who, as a youngster of twenty- 
one, had gained one of the best D.S.O’s in the first world war by his 
gallantry at Zeebrugge. He was an admirable contact man, pleasant 
in manner, always good-tempered, and at his best in a crisis. My 
friendship with him was most valuable for he enjoyed the confi¬ 
dence of the Chiefr of Staffi Organisation. By pooling our sources of 
information we were in a position to know nearly everything. He 
brought me into close touch with General Ismay, the Prime Minister’s 
Mihtary Ad'viser, and'widiGeneralHollis, the Secretary of the Chiefr of 
Staffi I introduced Brooks to the leadingoffidalsof die Foreign Office. 

D2 
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We were to be closely, and I think successfully, associated until the 
last months of the war. But in that autumn of 1940 the propaganda 
situation was almost tragic. There was an abundance of real talent at 
Woburn but the inability ofpropaganda to disturb the tide of German 
military successes did not increase the department’s prestige, although 
at that time the task was, in fact, hopeless. And when the raids came, 
the peaceful security of Bedfordshire invited criticism by Londoners. 
It was freely given, and Whitehall wits and even the Press made 
allusions to “Leeper’s Sleepers”. The criticism was unfair, for the 
Woburn people worked longer hours than any Whitehall depart¬ 
ment and were almost too fertile in wide-awake ideas. 

My own share in propaganda during this, period was small. In 
September I made my first broadcast in Czech. I wrote a few leaflets 
to be dropped over Czechoslovakia which was then almost beyond 
the range of our bombers, and I did my best to ensure a decent share 
of broadcasting time for the Provisional Czechoslovak Government. 

My main work, however, was now pohtical; my first ambition, 
to obtain full recognition of the Czechoslovak Government in 
London. I began to see even more of Dr. BeneS, especially as he was 
without the services of Jan Masaryk who had gone on a long mission 
to the United States and was doing good work there both for us and 
for his own countrymen. I was greatly impressed by Dr. Benel’s belief 
in the inevitability of a clash between Russia and Germany and of 
Russia’s entry into the war on the side of the Allies. His belief had 
now become a persistent conviction which he buttressed with infor¬ 
mation from his experts in Moscow and with all the reasoning power 
of his own well-ordered brain. His information from Russia was 
excellent. The only trouble was that he produced such a mass of 
intelligence, some good and some indifferent, from his Czech 
sources in all coimtries, that the British authorities, fin<ling some 
chaff among it, were inclined to neglect tlie grain and to discard bofo 
as Czech propaganda. But on Russia Dr. Benei’s arguments were 
convincing. His mind was glued on the Balkans where in his view 
the clash was bound to come. The Russians, he always said, never 
could and never would tolerate German domination of the Balkan 
countries. Their whole policy showed how their minds must be 
working. He pointed to the occupation of Bessarabia and to the 
dever Russian propaganda. Both were designed to make it impos¬ 
sible for Roumama and Bulgaria to enter the war effectively on 
Germany’s side. 

Certainly the propaganda in Bulgaria seemed to be fi^utfiil, for 
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when die Russians sent a football team to Sofia in August, it received 
a tumultuous welcome from a Bulgarian crowd which our Minister 
reported as approximately 100,000—or one-third of the population 
of the Bulgarian capital. Reuters put the figure at 150,000! Russia’s 
attempts to disintegrate and sterilise the Balkans were helped rather 
than hindered by me |>ressure which Germany was exerting on the 
unhappy “bourgeois” governments of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Roumania, and when on August 30 the unfortunate King Carol pre¬ 
ferred to cede Transylvania rather than fight, I frit that the wages of 
surraider would be abdication. 

Dr. BeneJ’s capacity for work kept me more than busy. Having 
achieved provisional recognition, he had already prepared a com¬ 
plete case for full recognition including the juridical continuity ofhis 
own position as President. He was eager for me to present it to the 
Foreign Office, but I begged him to wait. In August and Stmtember 
the attention of the Government and, indeed, of every British subject 
in the world was rivetted on the air-battles which ^most everyone 
felt must be, in the event of failure, the prelude to an invasion of this 
country. Since my return to London I had been on several occasions 
to Lord Beaverbrook’s house and had met some of the young airmen 
who were defending so desperately and so successfully the life-line— 
now no longer the sea but the air—of Britain. They inspired ev'ery- 
one by their modesty, their seriousness, and their confidence in 
victory. I remember one young Spitfire pilot who came to see Lord 
Beaverbrook on August 24. He had been in the thick of the fighting 
and was going back. He told his story very simply. Shooting down 
the German bombers was easy. The German fighters were not very 
good, although there were some clever German squadron leaders. 
But the fighters were troublesome, for they kept our men away from 
the German bombers. And we had too fr w squadrons to engage both 
bombers and fighters. 

• Lord Beaverbrook had many stories of the heroism of our pilots. 
One which pleased him greatly was the exchange of telegrams be¬ 
tween the Prime Minister and Squadron-Leader Peel. This officer, 
who already had a fine record, had been in a dog-fight over the sea 
with ten Hurricanes against fifty Messerschmidts. All was going well, 
when suddenly Peel found himself wobbling. His tail-piece had been 
shot away. A stormy day was an uninviting prospect tor a parachute 
landing so fiir out at sea. So he decided to make for the coast. Six 
miles out he had to make his jump from a low height. The force of 
jbis parachute descent carried him several fret under the water. Hia 
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lifejacket kept him down, and he had to take it ofF. He had swal¬ 
lowed much sea-water and was sick. He lay for an hour in the sea 
before he was picked up. A few days later Lord Beaverbrook told 
the story to Mr. Churchill who invited Peel to luncheon. Lord 
Beaverbrook sent the telegram. By this time Peel had returned to his 
squadron and once more was in the van of the fighting. Back came 
his telegram of acceptance: “Greatly honoured to lunch with the 
Prime Minister. Last week my stomach was full of salt water; tonight 
it will be full of champagne.” As I listened to the story, there fiashed 
through my mind King Lear’s apostrophe to the storm: “Rumble 
thy beUyful: spit fire, spout rain.” But for otir Spitfires and Hurri¬ 
canes in that autumn of 1940, many of us would not be alive today 
and none of us would be free men. 

I was glad and proud to have the opportunity of seeing so much of 
Lord Beaverbrook during this period, for it was indubitably the 
greatest period in his own life. No one who knows him would ever 
dismiss mm as little in anydiing except physical stature. On the con¬ 
trary, he has the qualities of greamess, and in the Battle of Britain he 
played a decisive part by providing aeroplanes by ^mitable methods 
of his own. His energy was daemonic. He spared neither himself nor 
his subordinates. In his own sphere he was given the powers of a 
dictator, and he used them with piratical ruthlessness. He broke 
botdenecks; he ruffled the dignity of senior officials. But where no 
other man would have succeeded, he produced the aeroplanes for the 
Battle of Britain. 

Although he looked, and undoubtedly was, physically tired, his 
nervous energy was ama2ing. He slept little, ate sparingly, and 
worked sixteen hours of every day in every week. Never have I seen 
a man drive liimself and othen with such relendess speed. Yet almost 
all the time he was puckishly cheerful, filling his house with people, 
inspiring them with the magnetism of his own determination and 
always ready to cap their stories with a better one of his own. 

I remember one night at Stornoway when Mr. Hore-Belisha held 
the general attention with an account of his visit to Mussolini before 
die war. Mussolini had asked him what he thought of the French 
army. 

Mr. Hore-Belisha replied: “The best in die world.” 

The Duce said: “I agree about the soldiers, but not about the 
generals. French strategy and French theories are out of date. If there 
is a war, we shall see many surprises. The French goierals will be un¬ 
able to cope with them. The Germans will go fiur and quickly.” 
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Thereupon Mr. Hore-Belisha asked Mussolini when the Germans 
would reach Trieste. Mussolini had turned red and had replied 
sourly: “That is a question for discussion.” 

At this Mr. Hore-Belisha retorted: “Yes, Duce, but unfortunately 
the Germans never discuss.” 

It was a fragment of history. Not to be outdone, Lord Beaver- 
brook then told the story of his meeting with Mussolini. The Duce 
had begun the talk as one newspaper man to another. “I started my 
lifr as a journalist,” he said, “I never forget that I may end my lifr as 
one.” Then the name of Sir Stafford Cripps cropped up in the 
conversation. Mussolini wanted to know who ne was. 

“I hear he is very clever.” 

“Tolerably so,” replied Lord Beaverbrook. 

“Is he honest?” 

“Certainly.” 

“I hear he is rich.” 

“Tolerably so.” 

“Where did he get his money from?” 

“Eno’s Fruit Salts,” said Lord Beaverbrook puckishly. 

“Ha, ha,” roared Mussolini, “I owe my success to castor oil.” 

The story is typical of Lord Beaverbrook’s lightning changes of 
mood. He can laugh and cry or be ribald and serious almost a( (he 
same time. But he has always the speed of action of the New World, 
and his successes and failures have been largely determined by the 
fact that, although he has lived so long in England, he has never been 
able to anglicise himself. The dominants in ms character are a resdess 
ambition and a ruthless love of power. Both spring from the 
materialism of the New World. Both have made him enemies 
among the British public who dislike newspaper proprietors and, 
more particularly, among the Tories who mistrust nis methods and 
who always suspect clever people, especially whoi they arc not 
English. 

Although he can be tough in a frght, he has performed many kind 
acts, of 'vmch the public hears nothing, and ne has always had the 
knack of inspiring great loyalty in those who are nearest to him. He 
has been the confidant of three British Prime Ministers: Lloyd 
George, Bonar Law, and Winston Churchill, and many prominent 
men have sought his advice which is almost always shrewd, wise, and 
generously given. 

Yet in spite of the material successes of his lifr, I have no doubt that 
he counts himself a failure if only because his ambition has always 
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outran achievement. He dislikes the privileged position of the Eng¬ 
lish upper dasses, and nothing will rid him of the feeling that if he 
had not been bom a poor boy in Canada he would have reached still 
greater heights. There is in his character a strong streak of Presby¬ 
terianism which makes him prone at times to melancholy. He is, in 
feet, a Scot of the New World, and his attitude towards me English 
is typical of that of many Dominion Scots. It is best expressed in a 
phrase which I have heard him use more than once in a moment of 
nustration; “I dislike these damned English, but I hate like hell to 
hear anyone else hating or criticising them." In his conversation wiA 
Americans be acts vigorously on the second part of his dictum. 

The revolution of 1945 has left him in a backwater. But, whatever 
the future may hold for him, he has left an indelible mark on the 
Press and politics of his time, and nothing wiU ever rob him of a 
place in British history for his part in the Battle of Britain. Combined 
with the skill and courage or our pilots, it was decisive, and it was 
performed with all the physical and mental vigour, ability and sacri¬ 
fice of self that few others could command. 

Looking back on the Battle of Britain, I find it hard to recapture 
my reactions. My diaries show that I had very litde idea of what was 
coming to us in the form of indiscriminate air-raids. I felt an emo¬ 
tional exaltation and a fierce pride in the heroism of British youth 
which once again had refuted the pessimism of the arm-chair critics. 
On the other hand, I found it hard to concentrate on my work. For 
total war middle age must discipline itself and must train as if for a 
long-(^tance race or a rugby football international. My self- 
discipline was poor; it became instinctive to fortify my nerves with 
more alcohol than usual. There were others who did the ■samp i 
envied the stoical phlegm of the senior civil servants, most of whom 
worked longer hours on a shorter and more abstemious diet. On the 
afternoon of Saturday, September 7,1 had my first sight of a big air- 
batde over London, Although the aeroplanes were high up, they 
could be followed easily with the naked eye. The azure sky looked 
like the Pacific, the planes themselves like silver tropical fish. I 
watched the scene from the balcony of my club in St. James’s 

Square. It never occurred to my mind that soon—very soon in feet_ 

German aeroplanes would be attacking the heart of London and that 
every sound of the sirens would bring with it a sickening of 

penonal dread. ° 

That night the whole of dockland was ablaze, and, for miles 
around, the sky was a sea of molten lead. The German raib 
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announced the attack as the begin^g of the end, and the rest of the 
world believed it. Durii^ that first fortnight of September I received 
several telegrams from fiiends in the United States and in the 
Balkans. They conveyed prayers and good wishes for Britain’s 
safety. In my diary I find the entry: “Very kind of them, but we are 
not near destruction—^at least not firom the Germans, although I 
personally may be firom my creditors.” The last statement was true. 
My income firom books had ceased. My official salary was small, and 
I found I had to divide my scale of living by five. My innocent 
optimism about the air-raids was soon dispwed by Air Commodore 
Groves, the first, the most consistent and the most accurate prophet 
of air power. He explained to me that the present tactics of the Luft¬ 
waffe were an integral part of military strategy. When and if they 
&iled, the Germans would launch full-scale attacks on the civilian 
population. His forecast was correct. After the Battle of Britain the 
bombing became indiscriminate. 

At first the day raids caused a serious disturbance of work, for the 
official rule was that everyone must take shelter as soon as the sirens 
sounded. In Lansdowne House, where I had my Czechoslovak office 
on the same floor as the military wing of the Enemy Propaganda 
Department, the rule was enforced with military precision. It w« 
soon killed by ridicule. On the morning of September 13 ,1 arrived' 
at the office to find everyone down below. The raid was a long one. 
During our enforced incarceration a little Czech girl of sixteen arrived 
with a letter marked “To be delivered to Mr. Lockhart personally.” 
It was from Dr. Bene^. The girl had walked firom Grosvenor Pl^e 
to Berkeley Square and, raid or no raid, was setting out nonchalantly 
to walk back. After this lesson the shelter order was revoked. 

Every Londoner has had his or her long tally of bombing experi¬ 
ences, and today most people probably try to forget them. One 
emerience of my own is perhaps worth recording. ^ October 14 
I ^ed at the United Services Club with Dallas Brooks. It was the 
night of the raid on Club-land. During dinner a near bomb crashed, 
shook the building, and ratded the chandehers. The always cheerful 
Brooks said gaily: “Well, that’s all right. We shan’t get another as 
close as that.” After dinner we went into die smoking-room which 
was fuU of generals and admirals. After a short talk with General 
Ismay I sat down with Brooks at a table by the window overlooking 
the garden. Soon there was another whizz and a crash, and I was shot 
oflf my chair on to the floor. I looked up slighdy dazed. The generals 
and admirals—^and, indeed, everyone dlse—^were flat on their 
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stomachs. The only standing figure in the room was a naval captain. 
He was very erect. In his right hand he held a full glass of port. As I 
raised myself, he asked me if I were hurt. I told him no. He lifted his 
glass and emptied it slowly. 

“Thank God,” he said, “that didn’t spill.” 

Fortunately die bomb had landed in the garden plot and not on the 
concrete path outside the window, but the blast killed Admiral 
Tower who had left the club a few seconds befe>re. 

I had received a few tiny punctures on my arm feom glass and after 
minor repairs I set out widi Brooks to walk to the East India and 
Sports Club where, having previously been bombed out of my flat, 
I was now living. There were severd fires between Pall Mall and 
Piccadilly. In the club all the front windows had been smashed, but 
the bar was open. After a stiff whisky I wanted to stay where I was, 
but Brooks dragged me out again away from the target of fires. We 
walked to Berkeley Square and after more bombs had made us go 
down twice on our fiices, we found the underground Lansdowne 
Restaurant. We looked like Negroes. We sat late and were charged 
four pounds for whisky and sandwiches. 

During the winter of 1940-41 the imderground restaurants near 
our office—the Lansdowne, the Mayfair and die Ritz—^were our 
night shelter. They were crowded with officers, officials, young girls 
driving canteen vans, American correspondents like Quentin Rey¬ 
nolds, and occasional ministers. Afterwards the chief sbarebolder of 
Lansdowne House explained to us that the underground resteurant 
was anything but safe. But we did not know and perhaps did not care. 
The guns and bombs could not be heard; the music and the alcohol 
gave at any rate the impression of security. 

During that year our life was a curious and monotonous ritual. 
We worked till 9 p.m. Then we would walk round the comer to the 
Lansdowne. By ten o’clock it was crowded. The scene was 
from the gilded squalor of the big hotels. Here nearly everyone was a 
war-worker. At dinner we met officials from other departments and 
discussed our common problems. Intermittently I watched the 
dancing and studied the sea of feces and the sway of human bodies, 
hi Europe I had had my fill of night-life. Apart from the gipsy music 
in Russia it had followed a stereotyped pattern. But here was some¬ 
thing different, decorous, orderly; infinitely more restrained rlun the 
riotous night-life of the first world war, and yet slightly sinister. 
Certain memories will remain with me sdways. In the Lansdowne, 
at least, the tune of the Blitz was Jerome Kem’s “All the Things You 
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Are”. It was played a score of times every night, and on each occasion 
a tall, pale consumptive-looking saxophonist would lay down his 
instnunent and, taking up the microphone, would croon the words 
in a plaintive and appealing voice: 

“Some day my happy arms will hold you 
And some day I’D know that moment divine. 

When all the things you are, are mine.” 

On me the melody had a strong nostalgic efi^t, and as a Scot I felt 
the fuU loneliness of a London which I had never known untD middle 
age. I noticed no simDar reaction in my EngDsh fiiends or, indeed, in 
the dancers. Doubtless, their emotions were the same as mine, but 
they were never allowed to appear. I admired and envied this English 
self<ontrol. I saw no sign of strain in any fiice. Perhaps I guessed 
wrongly that it was hidden under the surface. My own sense of lone¬ 
liness was I think greatest when I walked back through the deserted 
streets to St. James’s Square. 

Londoners were at their best during the £rst month of the Bhtz, 
and the office girls were wonderful. They came early and worked 
late. They arrived and left to the cacophonous chorus of bombs and 
guns and sirens. Poorly paid, they never complained. They rarely, if 
ever, arrived late. Grimmest and bravest of all were the charwomen 
who cleaned the offices and who, as they worked, swopped grue¬ 
some details of the previous night’s bhtz. The lady from Camber- 
weU would say her piece. The bloody recital would be taken up by 
Battersea who, not to be outdone, would prefece her account with a 
contemptuous “Lor, that was nuffin”. Then the competition in 
horrors would continue to the accompaniment of violent scrubbing 
and equaUy violent oaths. It was horrifying, but it was magnificent. 
As Lord Beaverbrook said to me one night: “You are a Scot; I am a 
Canadian Scot. We know what courage is. But when it comes to 
sheer guts you have to give the palm to me EngUsh.” 

One of my chief concerns at the beginning of the Blitz was to find 
a secure resiaence for Dr. BeneL The DttleviDa in Gwendolen Avenue 
was ridiculously unsaft. After some trouble I succeeded in getting a 
house for him at Aston Abbots which was only four mUes ftom 
Wobum. It suited the President very weU and me even better, for its 
proximity to Wobum enabled me to attend my Saturday meeting 
of the Enemy Propaganda Department, to see Dr. Benel the next 
day, and to spend a bUtz-ftee week-end. 

The house was in die heart of the country with a dear view of the 
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It had once belonged to Sir John Ross, die Polar ej^lorer, 
who discovered that the Eskimos had no word for war and did not 
loiow what it meant. It was now to be Dr. BeneS's headquarters for 
the planning of the worst form of war: resistance and sabotage by an 
enemy-occupied country. We found the house just in time. Soon 
after Dr. BeneS moved to the country, the shelter in the Gwendolen 
Avenue villa received a direct hit. 

Although I had a hard fight for recognition of my Czechoslovaks, 
working with Dr. Benes was an exhilarating experience, and I was 
confident from the start that of all the exiled leaders in this country 
he would be die one who would be welcomed back. It was not the 
view of the Foreign Office at that time, and the unfortunate Czecho¬ 
slovaks were subjected to irritating delays and unnecessary, if minor, 
humiliations. At the first Inter-AUied Conference they were origin¬ 
ally placed bottom of the list because they were only a Provisional 
Government. I protested on their behalf, and the sitting was altered 
to alphabetical order. 

October 28 is Czechoslovakia’s Independence Day and I accom¬ 
panied Dr. BeneS when he laid a wreath at the Cenotaph. This time 
the Foreign Office did the unrecognised President full honour. The 
Vice-Marshal of the Diplomatic Corps and representatives of the 
War Office were present, and the ceremony was simple and dignified. 
But I felt the irony of celebrating the Independence Day of a country 
that was no longer independent. It was two years ago almost to a day 
since the great little man had been forced to flee firom Czechoslovakia, 
and die full burden of his tragedy weighed heavily on me. In the 
afternoon I attended his reception tor the diplomatic corps which was 
represented by two minor figures: the Norwegian Charge d’Affiures 
and myself. Following the example of the British Government, the 
other Allied Governments in exile did not recognise the poor 
provisionals. It was at this time that, by way of reminder, the other¬ 
wise patient Jan Masaryk sent me a letter signed: “Yours provision¬ 
ally.” 

Fate was against the Czechoslovaks in 1940, and the attempted' 
bombing of the Skoda Works, wliich they had urged continuously, 
was a real disaster. It was announced by the Air Ministry as a success. 
In point of fact, the pilots missed their target by twenty miles. The 
effect on the Czechs in the homeland was unfortunate, for they 
assumed that our communique were as fiJse as the propaganda of 
Dr. Goebbels. 

Dr. BeneS, however, never lost heart, and gradually his affairs 
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began to mend. A week before Christmas I recorded another broad¬ 
cast message to Prague. Soon, however, the home Czechoslovaks were 
to receive vastly more welcome tidings. I spent Sunday, December 22, 
with the Leepers near Woburn. The other guests were Sir Orme 
Sargent and M. Masaryk. At 7p.m. we received the official announce¬ 
ment that Lord Hahrax was leaving the Foreign Office to go to 
Washington as Ambassador and that Mr. Eden had been appointed 
Foreign Secretary, It would be a perversion of an obvious truth to 
pretend that the Czechoslovaks were not pleased. From Dr. BeneS 
to the smallest office boy in the Czechoslovak Government offices 
they were radiant, and after dinner we had a rare treat. I persuaded 
Jan Masaryk, who when he is in the mood can draw from a piano 
the whole gamut of human emotions from bitter tears to paeans of 
rejoicing, to sit down and play to us. He was in the right mood. 

He sat in silence for a moment with his head bowed over the keys. 
Then he started to improvise a symphonic poem which symboHsed 
the hard road which the Czechoslovaks had trod since Munich. It 
began with minor Slav melodies. The song was old, but it was death¬ 
less. It told more poignantly than any words the longing of the exile 
for his home-land. I could see the soUtary Slovak shepherd standing 
on the hillside and sending the notes of his reed-pipe out to the vast¬ 
ness of the Tatra mountains. Next came a prayer motif, perhaps 
intended as a heart-felt plea for a higher standard of moraUty in 
international relations. Then, as nostalgia yielded place to hope, the 
theme changed. Negro spirituals heralded the translation of Lord 
Halifax to Washington. Spanish music with the angry jealous clatter 
of castanets expressed the disappointment of Sir Samuel Hoare who, 
as the first President of the Anglo-Czechoslovakian Society, had in 
turn bitterly disappointed the Czechoslovaks by his attitude at the 
time of Munich. 

As he introduced Mr. Eden, Jan worked himself up to atriumphant 
finale which ranged in rapid succession from “Rule Britannia”, 
“Annie Laurie”, with bagpipe imitation thrown in as my special 
reward, and the plaintive Czech national hymn “Where is M^ 
Home”, to the five last majestic chords of “God Save The King”. 
It was a brilliant performance which would never be repeated. Jan 
was not only inspired; he was exalted. More perhaps than any of his 
compatriots, he had fixed his hopes on Mr. Eden. They were not 
misplaced. After a quiet Christmas I went to see him on December 27 
at the new Czechoslovak Government offices in Furzecroft. While I 
was in the room one of the private secretaries telephoned from the 
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Foreign Office. “Would it be convenient for M. Masaryk to see Mr. 
Eden at 3.30 p.m. on Tuesday?” Jan was delighted. Mr. Eden had 
lost no dme. 

The year 1940 ended with the disastrous raid of December 28 
when, during the absenteeism of an English week-end, a high wind 
huuied die names started by incendiary bombs into a raging fire 
which created havoc throughout the City and nearly destroyed St. 
Paul’s. 

Yet in spite of the horrors of the bombing, the muddles and delays 
in Whitehall, and the desperate race to catch up with armaments, the 
nation and I think everyone in it, had gained a new spirit under Mr. 
Churchill’s leadership. Confidence was restored. 

On New Year’s Eve I received a warm and hopeful letter fi:om 
Dr. Benes and, although at that time I knew Mr. Eden only very 
slighdy, I felt sure that my task would now be easier. My instinct 
was correct. From September, 1939, to December, 1940,1 had never 
once seen Lord Hali^ and, with but little official encouragement, 
had to make out on paper the best case that I could for the Czecho¬ 
slovaks. Mr. Eden was always accessible and my relations with him 
became increasingly cordial and intimate. ' . 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE MORE I see of the inside making of history, the more I realise how 
haphazard it is. There is, in fact, no law of destiny except chance. 
Mr. Eden had not wished to return to the Foreign Office, where he 
had already spent the major portion of his political career. He had 
been very happy as Secretary of State for War and has always liked 
soldiers and got on well with them. Indeed, there is no tie in life 
which holds his heart more closely than his association with his old 
regiment, the Sixtieth Rifles, once known as the Royal Americans. 
His transfer to the Foreign Office was determined, partly, by the 
sudden death of Lord Lothian, the most successful of all British 
ambassadors to the United States, and, partly, by the desire of Mr. 
Churchill, in his capacity of Minister of Defence, to hold all the reins 
of strategy in his own hands. 

The cl^ge completely altered the fortunes of the Czechoslovak 
Government in exile. I have already referred to the unfeiling 
optimism of Dr. BeneS. It can be further emphasised by one simple 
illustration. In their secret communications with Prague 3^ the 
leading Czechoslovak exiles used pseudonyms. Dr. Bendl’s notn de 
guerre was Pan Navratil which means in English Mr. Come-Back. 
Hitherto, his confidence had been the courage of a man who resol¬ 
utely refused to despair in adversity. Now it became the optimism of 
rational and justifiable expectation. From Mr. Eden the Czecho¬ 
slovaks received not only sympathy but also official backing, and my 
own work now acquired a live and inspiring interest because every 
project received immediate action. Mr. Eden has rightly acquired an 
international reputation as a negotiator, but perhaps his greatest 
virtue as a minister is the speed with which he deals with paper. He 
is a tireless and rapid worker. 

For some time past I had been trying to assist the promotion of 
Polish-Czechoslovak Confederation. From the beginning the project 
had received the official blessing of the Foreign Office. Now it was 
given a fresh stimulus by Mr. Eden, and a Polish-Czechoslovak 
Committee was set up which after several preliminary discussions 
held its first official meeting on January ii, 1941. Superficially it was 
a success, but none of the difficult problems was discussed. Although 
1 fiivoured a project which every dictate of common sense recom¬ 
mended, I was never very hope^d of a successful result. Combinatiofi 
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and compromise are not the strong virtues of the Slavs; they are the 
weakest qualities of the Poles. Although Dr. Benel and General 
Sikorsld had always been on good terms, there were many Poles who 
disliked the Czechoslovak President. There were others who did not 
hesitate to intrigue against General Sikorski. 

At the end of January I met General Sikorski at Aston Abbots 
where he spent the night with Dr. BeneS. The next day the two men 
motored to Leamington to attend the manoeuvres of the small 
Czechoslovak army. I went with them, together with Victor Cazalet 
who was Mr. Churchill’s personal aide-de-camp to the Polish Prime 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief. During the long drive I had a 
good talk Avith Victor whom I had known since my Russian days. 
As a member of Parliament he should have done better than he did, 
for he knew everyone, had travelled much, and understood the 
problems ofEurope better than most politicians. His political banner, 
however, carried too many devices. He had been pro-Munich and 
pro-Habsburg. He was a convinced pro-Zionist. Now he was pro- 
Polish and also pro-Czech. His loyalties were therefore not only too 
numerous but also too conflicting. On the Polish-Czech problem, 
however, he had sound views. The Poles, he said, were popular with 
the British Right; the Czechoslovaks with the British Left. If we 
could induce tliem to combine, they would command the sym¬ 
pathies of all Britain. I was in full agreement with him. General 
Sikorski made himself very afiable to me and talked very sensibly on 
Pohsh-Czech co-operation. His views were the same as Victor’s, and 
I guessed that Victor had been helpful. General Sikorski’s political 
make-up seemed to me to be twenty-five per cent, charm, twenty- 
five per cent, flair, twenty-five per cent, vanity, and, compared with 
that of his Pohsh colleagues, only twenty-five per cent, ultra¬ 
nationalist. 

The manoeuvres took place near the battlefield of Edgehill. I 
understood little of what was happening. The day was bitterly cold, 
and I was gready reheved when some Czechoslovak orderlies 
appeared carrying trays of huge sandwiches ■with layers of sausage, 
sardines md cheese, and an imposing array of botdes and glasses. 
The liquid in die botdes was clear as water. Vodka or sUvo’vice, I 
thought, and my heart warmed. General Sikorski took hdf a 
tumblerful and tossed it do'wn. My turn came next. I threw die 
hquid down my throat in the best Russian manner, spluttered anfl 
spat out what 1 could. It was neat gin! 

The real luncheon, however, which followed the manoeuvres was 
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a great success. The Czechoslovaks had decorated their mess for the 
occasion with appropriate texts and a picture of a Pole and a Czedio- 
slovak shaking Imds. General Sikorski, whom Dr. Bendl had decor<^ 
ated with the Czechoslovak War Cross, made a brilliant speech in 
which he emphasised the advantages of a Poiish-Czecnoslovak 
alliance. Dr. Bend spoke in the same vein, and, fortified by a potent 
claret, I made a completely successful speech in a language which the 
Poles thought was Czech and the Czechoslovaks thought was Polish. 
There were presents for everyone. A military band played the national 
anthems. The generalities of a Polish-Czechoslovak Confederation 
were well and truly formulated. For the moment I felt quite optimistic. 

Then I drove back to Aston Abbots alone with Dr. Bend. The 
little man’s enthusiasm had evaporated. He alone had imbibed no 
alcohol. He was even more serious than usual. He had, in feet, been 
much upset by his talk with General Sikorski. The Polish Prime 
Minister had requested him formerly to recognise the Eastern firon- 
tiers of Poland. He had refused to discuss the handing back of 
Teschen which the Poles had seized at the time of Munich. Sikorski 
was the most pro-Czech of the London Poles. If this were his real 
attitude, what hope was there of any imdcrstanding, let alone formal 
co-operation, between the two nations? 

Teschen was a black shadow between these two Slav cousits. Yet, 
had Sikorski lived, even this difficult problem might have been 
solved. Unfortunately there was an even more serious obstacle to 
co-operation than the Teschen question. This was the general attitude 
of the Poles who regarded the Czechs and, more partiailarly, the 
Slovdrs as an inferior race. In this respect they had tne same Herren- 
volk instincts as the Naas. Many of them desired not a Polish- 
Czechoslovak confederacy but a Polish-Czechoslovak state in which 
Poland as a Great Power would be the dominant partner. In the end 
Russia destroyed the London Polish Government and with it all the 
preliminary work of the Polish-Czechoslovak Committee. But, in 
point of feet, co-operation was strangled almost at birfii by the in¬ 
transigent attitude of some of the London Poles. A congenital 
megalomania, based more on romanticism than on realities, has been 
the chief cause of Poland’s tragedy in history. 

Another activity which occupied much of my time was the forma¬ 
tion of the Czechoslovak Institute in London. This project was spon¬ 
sored and financed by die British Coundl which performed an 
exc^ent and most useful service in providing diese cultxual and 
social homes for the Allied exiles in Britain. I presided at the meetings 
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which brought the Czechoslovak Institute into being and was bitterly 
^sappointed when an attack of influenza prevented me from being 
present at the offidsd opening by Mr. Eden on January 22. He 
received a rousing welcome from the Czechoslovaks. 

In spite of the persistent cold weather everyone in Britain, I felt, 
was better both in body and spirit during the first months of 1941* 
General Wavell’s offensive in the desert was bringing us the first 
taste of military victory, and the nation was united in a healthier and 
quieter optimism. In my own work I was greatly stimulated by Jan 
Masaryk who, fortified by Mr. Eden’s encouragement, was now 
doing a splendid job on the radio. In those days the home Czechs 
were still able to fool the Germans, and, strange as it may seem, 
Jan’s broadcasts from London were advertised in Prague. The king 
of good “mixers”, he is known to every Czech by his pet name of 
Honza. In Czech literature there is a famous feiry story, often acted 
as a play, which is called The Tale of Honza. Placards were therefore 
posted in Prague with the following notice: “Hear the Tale of Honza 
tonight at 9.30” or at whatever hour Jan’s broadcast was to be 
delivered. Some months passed before the Germans reahsed what 
was meant. This was the peak period of Czech secret communica¬ 
tions. By the end ofjanuary, 1941, more than 14,000 secret messages 
—filed and registered—^had passed between Prague and London. 

Our own propaganda, too, was beginning to develop on better 
lines, and Dr. Dalton infused into it all the drive and stimulus of his 
abundant energy. His views on foreign policy did not differ from 
those of Mr. Eden, and, as he was sympathetic to the Czechoslovak 
cause, I took a keener interest in this side of my work. At one of our 
week-end propaganda meetings at Woburn I met again Mr. Attlee 
whom Dr. Dalton had brought down to visit the establishment. He 
stayed for twenty-four hours, and I had some conversation alone 
with him. He asked several leading questions, but expressed no 
opinion. As he has the knack of putting everyone at his ease, I asked 
him a question to which I had long sought the answer. Was Ae story 
of his famous shooting match with Mr. Bingham, the former 
American Ambassador, an invention or a fact? He gave mb the story 
in his quiet, matter-of-fiict manner. Mr. Bingham had asked him to 
luncheon together with several Labour leaden. The Ambassador had 
talked throughout the meal about shooting, about his guns, about 
his grouse moor in Scodand. Mr. Atdee had listened with outward 
patience butinward boredom.Finally the Ambassador had asked him: 

“And do you shoot, too. Major Atdee?” 
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“I have shot.” 

“And when did you last shoot?” 

“In 1918.” 

“And what was your bag?” 

“Germans,” said Mr. Attlee grimly. 

Meanwhile Dr. Benes’s hopes of full recognition were rising 
buoyantly. They received a strong fillip whai on February 10, Mr. 
Eden came to luncheon with Dr. BeneS and Jan Masaryk at Claridges. 
There were only the four of us, and the two Czechs put their case 
modesdy but firmly. Mr. Eden listened most sympathetically, asked 
some questions, and made some notes on his menu-card in the red 
ink which British Foreign Secretaries have used since the days of 
Lord Salisbury, if not indeed before. 

When Dr. BeneS began to complain that the other Allied Govern¬ 
ments had no diplomatic representatives 'with the Czechs and that 
Mr. Roosevelt had just appointed Mr. Biddle as Minister to all the 
other Allied Governments except the Czechs, Mr. Eden asked me 
sharply: “What on earth is the reason for this?” 

Jan Masaryk answered for me. “You have recognised us only 
provisionally; the other countries follow your example.” 

Mr. Eden came back at me: “What is the trouble about full recog¬ 
nition?” ’ 

I told him that our legal ad'visers had had difficulties to contend 
'with. He promised to look into the matter at once. He would, he 
said, find a way. Dr. BeneS is a man of immense self-restraint, but 
there was no mistaking the light of new hope in his eyes. Jan was 
openly rapturous. 

I drove back to the Foreign Office with Mr. Eden. He took immedi¬ 
ate action, and the Centrd Department put in a long list of objec¬ 
tions. Their action was proper and correct. It is the duty of permanent 
officials to point out the consequences of ministerial action. The 
objections were real and serious. The British Government was a 
partner in the Munich Agreement. Dr. BeneS had resigned the 
Presidency legally and had been replaced legally by a President whom 
we had recognised legally. For us now to recognise the juridical 
continuity of Dr. BeneS as President would mean den'ying a legality 
which had received the approval of Parliament and might entail all 
kinds of legal consequences. Nevertheless, the Czechs had full con¬ 
fidence in Mr. Eden, not 'without good reason, for he gave them 
immediate encouragement by ma^g arrangements to see Dr. 
BeneS regularly and by requesting Mr. Churchill to invite the 
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Presid^t to luncheon. Dr. BeneJ was delighted by his meeting wiA 
Mr. Churchill to whom he expressed his conviction that Russia 
would be in the war before the summer was over. 

Then, just when the Czech fortunes seemed to have emerged from 
the disasters of the last two and a half years, frtc pushed them back 
into the gloom. With the signing of the Bulgarian-Axis Pact on 
March i, foe German path to Greece was open. To meet foe crisis 
that was clearly coming, Mr. Bden and General Dill were sent to foe 
Middle East. Mr. Eden was to be absent from England for six weeks. 
Obviously none of foe legal difficulties about recognition would be 
settled in his absence. Dr. BeneJ was downcast and wanted to 
approach foe Prime Minister. I advised him strongly not to worry 
Mr. Churchill at this moment. The best and, indeed, foe only step 
that he could take was to invite Mr. Churchill to visit foe Czecho¬ 
slovak army. Perhaps, if he had a spare afternoon, he would come. 
The invitation was sent. For six weeks nothing happened, and I my¬ 
self had lost all hope. 

On April i6 I left for a long week-end in foe North of England 
where I had an official job in Manchester. For some time foe British 
Council had been trying to amalgamate or at least co-ordinate foe 
activities of three separate Czechoslovak Societies. 1 had agreed to 
deliver a goodwill talk and had twice postponed my visit. I took foe 
opportunity of spending two days vdth my brother at Sedbergh in 
foe hope of casting a fly on foe swift, clear waters of foe Rafoay. 
Scarcely had I arrived when my secretary telephoned. Number lo 
Downing Street liad been asking for me. The Prime Minister pro¬ 
posed to visit foe Czechoslovak Army on April 19. Had I been 
twenty years younger, I should have cancelled my Manchester visit 
and returned by foe fint train to London. Instead, I telephoned to foe 
Foreign Office who at once put a damper on my enthusiasm. There 
was no need to cancel my Manchester business. There was a job to be 
done there and it should not be postponed any longer. The Greek 
crisis was at its height. Our troops there were in grave peril. The 
public, dismayed by foe double setback in North Africa and in Yugo¬ 
slavia, was disturbed and critical. It was all foe frvourites and foe 
field to a single lame outsider that foe Prime Minister would be un¬ 
able to leave London at such a moment. Whether he went or not, 
foe visit was of no great importance. 

Uneasy in mind and sad at heart, I carried out my Manchester 
engagement on April 19, and in foe evening left for Bletchley and 
Aston Abbots. I was with Dr. Benel at 9.30 a.m. foe next morning. 
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He was gaily, almost sportingly dressed in well-cut grey flannel 
trousers and a smart double-breasted blue coat. He had a d^odil in 
his button-hole. The sun was shining warmly; it was reflected in his 
eyes. The clothes and the smiling eyes were unusual. Obviously 
something unusual had happened. Dr. BeneJ told his story badly. 
The Prime Minister had come to Leamington with Mrs. Cnurchill, 
Mr. Harriman, Mr. Bracken and the American General “Happy” 
Arnold. He had inspected the army. He had stayed a long time. Dr. 
Bend had lunched with liim and had taken the opportunity to moi- 
tion the matter of recognition. Mr Churchill had said at once; 
“This must be put right; I’ll see to it.” 

All seemed well and I left for London at once in order to brief my¬ 
self for the nth time on all the arguments for recognition. 

The next morning I was called early to the telephone. Could I 
come at once to the Foreign Office? The Central Department had 
received a communication from Dr. Bend. It was not at all a good 
document. Did I know anything about it? I went at once to the 
Foreign Office. I was shown the ofiending document. It was a short 
memorandum on recognition which die careful President had 
handed to Mr. Churchill during his visit. Unfortunately, Dr. Bend 
had inserted one sentence in which he had referred to the slowness of 
the Foreign Office. I folt a litde crest-follen. Had I gone to Learaing- 
ton 'with Dr. Bend, I should have been sho-wn the memorandum and 
I should have advised him to leave out the disparaging sentence. I 
read on to the end and then my eye caught the bold -writing of the 
Prime Minister; “I do not see why the Czechs should not be placed 
on the same footing as the other Allied Governments. They have 
deserved it.” Underneath, Mr. Eden, who had just returned from 
abroad, had written; “I agree.” 

That afternoon I heard the full story from Jan Masaryk, and nothing 
of the drama was missing from his lips. On Jan’s suggestion the 
Czechoslovak army had been taught to sing English songs, and, as 
Mr. Churchill stuped into his car after tea to set out on his loi^ 
drive home, the Czechslovak troops, drawn up to -wish him godspeed, 
broke into “Rule, Britannia”. Nearly all of them superb singers, 
diey sang the words in English -with a full-throated forvour whidi 
stirred me emotions of all present. They loosed the heart-strings 
of Mr. Churchill. He descended from his car. He sang -with them. 
His eyes welled -with tears. 

He remembered Munich. The singing was a reminder that re¬ 
paration was long overdue. He was grateful to the Czechoslo-vaks. 
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They had good cause to be satisfied widi him. As is his wont, he 
had taken immediate action. 

Here the story of recognition should end, and I should have be¬ 
come, as I had always hoped. Minister to the fully recognised 
Czechoslovak Government. But nearly three months were to elapse 
before the final act of recognition was signed. Many difSculdes had 
to be overcome, quite apart from the problem ofjuridical continuity. 
The Dominions had to agree, and some of them were difficult. Mr. 
Winant, the American Ambassador and a staunch Czechophil, 
wanted concurrent recognition by the United States, and in the 
State Department in Washington there were men of Munich who 
were therefore opposed to the Czechs. 

Yet the delay was caused not so much by these political obstacles 
as by the series of critical military events which occupied the full 
rime of the Prime Minister and the Cabinet. Indeed, in the dangers 
that had to be faced and in the possible consequences of disaster 
May and June of 1941 bore some resemblance to the May and June of 
1940. The situation in the Aegean was desperate, and for the Navy 
the evacuation of Greece was a more hazardous and more costly 
operation than Dunkirk. Indeed, in the Battle of Crete, so heavy were 
our casualties in ships that during the action Sir Andrew Cunning¬ 
ham’s officers thought it their duty to call his attention to the dis¬ 
proportionate balance of tonnage against us in the Mediterranean. 
Every British ship had been hit. The Italian Fleet was in harbour and 
intact. Admiral Cunningham gave his answer at once: “It takes two 
years to build a ship; it takes two himdred years to build a tradition. 
The action goes on.” 

There was also the arrival of Rudolf Hess, an event which at the 
time caused considerable excitement not only in the country, but in 
the Cabinet. Whether or not Hess was a pathological case is of litde 
importance. The object of his visit was clear. As a convinced believer 
in the Herrenvolk idea, he wished to share the world between Ger¬ 
many and Britain, Germany to be given a firee hand in Europe and 
presumably against Russia. His statement was regarded as a probable 
confirmation of Mr. Churchill’s view that Germany intended to 
attack Russia very soon. Mr. Churchill was exceptionally well 
informed about this attack and warned Stalin who probably thought 
that we were trying to push Russia into the war. 

In addition to the hazards of the war situation, the squabbles of our 
various propaganda organisations had now become a preoccupation 
of the Cabinet, more particularly as Mr. Duff Cooper, the Minister 
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of Information, was at loggerheads with Dr. Dalton. The right and 
obvious course was to put all propaganda, as distinct from in&rma- 
don services and publicity, under one minister. But in a Coalidon the 
right coiurse in smaller matters may cause serious conflict in bigger 
matters, and an unsadsflictory compromise becomes the only solu¬ 
tion. After various wrangles in the Cabinet which ended without 
decision, I heard rumours that my name was being mentioned in 
connection with propaganda. On May 30 Lord Beaverbrook, who 
was advising the Prime Minister on these matters, sent for me and 
told me that Mr. Eden wished to make me an Under-Secretary in 
order to co-ordinate policy and propaganda. He advised me to 
accept. I told him ftankly that unless the ftiction between the 
Minister of Information and the Propaganda Department was 
removed on what is called in Whitehall language the highest level, 
my task would be hopeless. Lord Beaverbrook stiU advised me to 
accept, saying; “This is only a beginning; I want you to get on." 
Lord Beaverbrook hims elf was in favour of putting propaganda 
imder single control. 

After further delays Mr. Eden sent ft>r me and gave me the 
Cabinet’s final decision. It was a thoroughly bad compromise. 
Propaganda was to be placed under the control of a Ministerial 
Committee composed of himself as Chairman, Mr. Duflf Cooper, 
and Dr. Dalton. The actual work would be done by an operational 
committee. He wanted someone to preside over the second com¬ 
mittee and to advise him. I could have the job. He would appoint 
me an extra Deputy Under-Secretary of State. I should have direct 
access to him at any time. 

I asked ftir time to consider the proposal. I was thoroughly un¬ 
happy. I did not want to leave my Czechs. 1 felt not so much that I 
was making a mistake as taking on a job for which I was not fitted. 
My fears were confirmed by Sargent whom I consulted. He advised 
me to refuse. His view—and it was mine, too—^was that I was being 
produced, like a rabbit out of a conjurer’s hat, in order to provide an 
easy and temporary solution to a silly ministerial squabble. I should 
be of more use to the Foreign Office and to the country as an expert 
on Slav matters. 

I waited for several days and went to spend the week-end of 
June 22 with Lord Beaverbrook. It was a great moment. Germany 
had attacked Russia, and Lord Beaverbrook was off early to 
Chequers to see the Prime Minister. At 9 p.m. we listened-in to Mr. 
Churchill’s broadcast speech. It was perhaps his most important 
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speech of the war, and it was admirable in content and in delivery. 
He had with him during that day Mr. Eden in the morning, Lord 
Beaverbrook all day, Mr, Winant and Sir Stafford Cripps part of the 
day. From all four I have had first-hand accounts of the conception, 
birth, and dehvery of the speech. Lord Beaverbrook, Sir Stafibrd 
Cripps, and Mr. Winant made suggestions, some of which the 
Prime Minister accepted. But what is clear from the story is that Mr. 
Churchill had conceived the general lines of what he was going to 
say within halfan hour of receiving the news of the attack. 

Lord Beaverbrook did not come home till nearly ten o’clock at 
night. He looked tired, but he gave me at once his memorandum on 
the reconstruction of our propaganda activities and again urged me 
to accept. Then we went into his private cinema theatre to see a film. 
It was called Dust is my Destiny. I felt that it was mine also. I knew 
already that, if the proposal was put to me as a duty, I should accept. 
Nevertheless, I still hesitated. 

Meanwhile, in spite of this disturbing intervention of fete, I was 
devoting all my energies to accelerating the process of Czech recog¬ 
nition. The delays were becoming vexatious. Now that Russia was 
in the war, 1 felt instinctively that many of the Czechoslovaks would 
begin to look East instead of West, I wrote another memorandiun 
urging the necessity of speed. This time I was a little intemperate and 
had written, “Morality pays; immorality has always to be paid for.” 
I showed it to Sargent who advised me to take the sentence out. I did 
so—^wisely, as it proved, for Mr. Eden sent for me and promised 
immediate action. I then informed him that I would accept the 
propaganda job provided that I could stay with the Czechoslovak 
Provisional Government until recognition had gone through. He 
agreed at once. The Cabinet approved, and my appointment was 
announced in Parliament on July 3. It could hardly have been more 
vague. I doubt if anyone knew exactly what I was supposed to do, 
and my doubts proved to be substantially correct. The job had to be 
made by a long period of trial and error. 

The day after my acceptance I went to tell Dr. BeneS that I should 
soon be leaving him. Jan Masaryk was present during what was a 
painful interview. Both were dejected, not because 1 was being trans¬ 
ferred, but by the long delay in the granting of full recognition. 
Dr. BeneS was puzzled and almost silent; Jan, as usual, more tempera¬ 
mental and emotional. Dr. Bene^ could not understand what the 
difficulties were. Jan wanted to know if the Czechoslovak aviators 
who had died fighting for Britain were to be regarded as provision- 
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ally dead. He had been told that day that the Foreign Office did not 
propose to appoint a full diplomatic Minister, although Mr. Eden 
had assured him that a Minister would be appointed. I was s^ and 
very uncomfortable and felt like a deserter leaving his fnends in dis¬ 
tress. As I went away, I vowed to make, a last appeal to Mr. Eden. 
That night I wrote him a private letter in which I let my feelings run 
freely. He sent for me the next day. 

I told him first the news I had just received; namely, that the 
Russians were going to recognise me Czechs and that mey would 
waste no time in drafting and re-drafting a treaty. I also gave him an 
account of my interview with Dr. BeneS and Jan Masaryk and asked 
him was it really true that we were not going to appoint a fully 
accredited Minister. He seized the telephone impatiently and taap 
through to the Department. Jan’s story was true. The Department’s 
plan was to appoint someone of ministerial rank but still to call him 
“British Representative’’. 

Mr. Eden s eyes flashed: “What is all this about?’’ he said. “I don’t 
understand these nuances. The Czechs must have a Minister. You 
have no time to waste.’’ 

That time was urgent was only too true. Two days later there was 
a garden party at Buckingham Palace for the Allied Governments. 
As the skies were leaden and full of rain, it was held indoors; The 
government representatives were lined up in a long train in die 
corridor in order of seniority. They were accompanied by their 
British ambassadors and ministers. The provisional Czechoslovaks 
came last, and I went with them like a whipper-in in a paper-chase. 
After the official reception by the King and Queen, bom the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Eden engaged Dr. BeneS in friendly conversation 
and told him that recognition was now setded and that the docu¬ 
ments would be ready almost at once. 

The next day Jan Masaryk gave me a copy of another treaty to 
read. It was the Russo-Czechoslovak Treaty. It was to be signed the 
next morning. It was now a race between the Russians and our¬ 
selves. The Russians won. They signed at noon on July 18 .1 had beai 
requested to bring Jan Masaryk to Mr. Eden at 4 p.m. Jan called for 
me with his car at 3.45, and in heavy rain we set out for the Foreign 
Office. We were received at once. 

Mr. Eden was alone, and we drew our chairs close up to his desk. 
He was smiling and at his most informal best 

“This is a day of treaties for you, Jan,’’ he said. “You signed OB': 
this morning, I understand. Well, here is another.’’ 
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He handed to Jan the note according full recognition and gave me 
the official communique. Jan was very emotional, and the paper 
trembled in his hands as he read. Once he paused and ejacula^, 
‘'Thank God.*' There were tears in his eyes when he started to thank 
Mr. Eden who, feeling embarrassed, cut him short. 

‘Tve done very little,** he said, “but you owe a great deal to this 
fellow here.** He pointed to me. Then he went on quickly: “There's 
one fly in the ointment. Pliil Nichols whom I am giving you as 
Minister has developed a duodenal ulcer and will not be able to take 
up his appointment for some weeks. In the meantime, as far as high 
policy is concerned, I hope that you will be content to rely on this 
violent anti-Czech here —again he pointed to me—“and for current 
affairs 1*11 give you Frank Roberts.” 

We all shook hands. When we came out into the corridor Jan put 
his arms round my neck and kissed me on both cheeks in front of the 
office-keeper. Then we went off to Grosvenor Place where Dr. 
BeneS was awaiting us. When we came into his study, he was work¬ 
ing at a mass of papers. He looked up with a quizzical smile as if still 
not certain that all was well, I made him a Uttle speech in Czech: 

For the first time I have the honour to greet you officially as the 
President of the Czechoslovak Republic and to hand you on behalf 
ofMr. Eden this letter.’* 


The little man made no sign. He took the paper, sat down at the 
desk, and, crossing his legs, began to read. His face was impassive, 
but I noticed that his crossed leg was trembling, I waited patiently. 
Through my mind flashed the phrase which he often used to say to 
me: A man may be tlie greatest genius in the world, but he'll never 
get ^ywhere without hard work.” Never had he shown a more 
admirable thoroughness than now. 

When he liad read the paper twice, he put it down. “There is a 
mistake m the last paragraph,” he said. 

There was, but it was soon altered. 

Then he thanked me quiedy, and I left him alone with Jan and 
walked to the St. James’s Club. The long Odyssey of the Czecho- 

u L was still under the heel of 

the brutd oppressor. But at any rate they were now on the right 
road, md a great wrong and much cruel indifference had b^ 

t by Jan’s gratitude, but now the emotions 

of the afternoon had left me deflated like a pricked balloon. I had no 
lUusions about my part in the struggle for recognition. The plain 
truth was that, had there been no Churchill and no Eden, diere 
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would have beai no Czechoslovak Government, no President BeneS, 
no Foreign Secretary Masaryk, and no gratitude from any Czecho¬ 
slovak to Britain and still less to the United States who in the matter 
of recognition had lagged behind us aU the way. 

When I reached the club, I felt strangely alone. Then I was called 
to the telephone by George Malcolm Thomson, the able and gifred 
principal secretary and right-hand man of Lord Beaverbrook. We 
were brother Scots and saw alike on most questions. George had been 
very much opposed to my having anything to do with propaganda. 
He himself was being worked umost to death, for Lord Beaver- 
brook had just been made Minister of Supply and was tackling his 
new problems with his usual frenetic energy. I told him that I had 
accepted the propaganda job. 

George’s voice was strident. “God!” he said. Then he added con¬ 
solingly: “What are you doing to-night? Let’s have a wake befere 
our fenerals. I am being murdered by Beaverbrook, but you've 
committed suicide.” 

We had our wake. 


E 
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WORDY WARFARE 



“as themistocles sailed along the coasts, wherever he saw places at 
which the enemy must necessarily put in for shelter and sullies, 
he inscribed conspicuous writings on stones, some of which he round 
to his hand there by chance, and some he himself caused to be set 
near the inviting anchorages and watering-places. In these writings 
he solemnly enjoined upon the lonians, if it were possible, to come 
over to the side of the Athenians who were risking all in behalf of 
their freedom; but if they could not do this, to damage the Barbarian 
cause in battle, and bring confusion among them.” 

Plutarch’s uves 

“democracy is the one form of human society which not only is un¬ 
afraid of truth but looks to truth as its ally.” r. b. perry 



CHAPTER ONE 


WHEN ONE ACCEPTS a difficult job, the only thing to do is to make the 
best of it. And 1 determined to do mine with good ^ce. My first 
task was to find out exactly what I had to do. I was given Utde time 
to think, for even before 1 had taken leave of the Czechoslovaks I was 
summoned to a meeting at the Foreign Office. With the entry of 
Russia into the war, trouble had arisoi over the playing of national 
anthems by the B.B.C. The Russian hymn was “The International”; 
there was strong opposition in the Cabinet to its being played. The 
Foreign Office sought the advice of the propagandists. I was in 
fiivour ofincluding “The International” in the programme. Through¬ 
out the coimtrj' there was a wave of enthusiasm for the Russian 
Army. There would be resentment both in Britain and in Russia if 
the national anthem of our new ally were omitted. On the other 
hand, the tune itself was unlikely to stir Anglo-Saxon emotions. It 
was a dismal dirge which, as Mr. Shaw once said, “was hardly fit to 
be the funeral march of a filed eel.” 

The sentiment of the meeting was in favour of “The filter- 
national”, but in view of the attitude of the Cabinet a typical British 
compromise was recommended and approved by the Prime 
Minister. On Stuiday, July 13, “The Kutuzov March”, an almost 
forgotten time, was played together with the national anthems of 
our other AlUes. Two days later I met M. Maisky at an official recep¬ 
tion. He greeted me warmly. “I have great hopes of your appoint¬ 
ment,” he said. “I believe in youth.” I was then fifty-four! Then he 
added with a twinkle in his eyes: “I trust that you wul be able to stop 
this comic opera about ‘The International’.” After some delay “The 
International” was eventually given its place in the programme. 
Later, the Russians produced a new hymn which both in its words 
and in its martial air conformed fully to the patriotic pattern of 
national anthems. 

This difficulty settled, I devoted my full time and mergy to the 
study of my new job. Our two main tasks, which had been approved 
by die Foreign Office and the Cliieft of Staff, were dear enough. 
They were (i) to undermine and to destroy the morale of the enemy 
and (2) to sustain and ftister the spirit of resistance in enemy-occupied 
countries. The prindpal instruments of our propaganda or of our 
political warftre as it was now beginning to be called were radio and 

MS 
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leaflets. By arrangemetit with Bomber Command leaflets had been 
disseminated regularly since the first days of the war. A voluntary 
agreement with the Governors of the B.B.C. gave us policy control 
over all foreign broadcasts to enemy and enemy-occupied territory. 

On paper me position seemed satisfactory. But there were serious 
defects in the internal organisation. Control of propaganda to enemy 
and enemy-occupied countries was vested in the ^ee Ministers. As 
Chairman Mr. Eden had the final word on policy, but he had no 
propaganda machine of his own. Dr. Dalton controlled the original 
department of enemy propaganda. Mr. Bracks, the new Minister of 
Information, was responsible to Parliament fe>r all broadcasting. 
The Cabinet decision on the new organisation was vague, and at first 
Dr. Dalton assumed that he would continue to be solely responsible 
for his section. As a counter-move Mr. Bracken asserted ms rights 
over the B.B.C., although from the fim he was a strong advocate of 
unification of ministerial control. 

Moreover, the original difficulty of geographical separation was 
now aggravated, for, while the department of enemy propaganda 
still remained at Woburn, with its military wing in Lansdowne 
House, I now had my own offices in the Locarno Ro'om of the Foreign 
Office. As the European Services of the B.B.C. were lodged in Bush 
House, sectional jealousies were intensified rather than relaxed by the 
new arrangement. 

Obviously the two main tasks of reorganisation were (i) to obtain 
unification of ministerial control and (2) to house under one roof all 
the component sections engaged in propaganda to enemy and enemy- 
occupied countries. 

This first problem was partially settled by the end of August. The 
three Ministers agreed to act as a trinity. Under them they estab¬ 
lished an Executive Committee of three officials composed of Mr. 
Leeper, General Brooks and myself. I was appointed Chairman. The 
new organisation was given the high-soun^g and baffling title of 
Political Warfiire Executive and in Whitehall soon became known 
as P.W.E. or, more vulgarly, the Peewees. The Executive Commit¬ 
tee of officials ran the new department and at weekly meetings 
received the necessary guidance and approval from the Ministerial 
Committee. 

On September ii the formation of the Political Warfiire Executive 
was announced in the House of Commons. Litde infi^rmation was 
given, and answers to questions were refused on the-ground of 
secrecy. The Government’s attitude provoked a sharp query from 
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Mr. De la Bcrc who asked the Prime Minister to define the difierence 
between a secret and an awkward question. Without hesitation Mr. 
Chiirrbill replied: “One is a danger to the country and the other a 
nuisance to the Government.” 

For the moment the secrecy was an advantage to us, for the new 
arran geme nt was awkward and far firom tidy. We had made a slight 
advance, but further chaises and reforms were necessary. The most 
serious mistake at this stage was the omission of Mr. Ivone Kirk¬ 
patrick, the able and experienced Controller of the Earopesm Service 
of the B.B.C., firom the Executive Committee. I had been in fevour 
of his inclusion firom the start, but had not then the power to enforce 
my will. The mistake was not to be rectified for many months, nor 
for an even longer period was it possible to house the whole organisa¬ 
tion under one roof owing to accommodation difficulties and to the 
reluctance of the Treasury to bring back any large number of 
officials firom the country to London. 

Much of our teething trouble would have been modified if only 
the Prime Minister had been interested in pohtical warfare. Unfor¬ 
tunately for us, this great man, himself our greatest war propagandist, 
attached at best a secondary importance to all forms of propaganda. 
Yet words counted. In 1940 the words of Winston Churchill 
counted very much for Britain’s advantage and in June, 1945, in that 
fateful blunder of his election broadcast, they dimmed the destiny of 
the greatest of all the Churchills. At the time of great operations, he 
would show a transitory interest in our activities, would want a 
certain line to be taken in our broadcasts or would ask for leaflets to 
be dropped at once on some important target, as if by opening a 
drawer we could produce a couple of million leaflets on demand! 
But mosdy he lived up to his reputation as a man of deeds, and the 
truth was that, when he spoke or wrote a message, it was always a 
deed; when other ministen spoke, it was often only words. 

During this experimental period when I had position without 
power and when even the most obvious reforms took weeks and 
even months to effect, Dallas Brooks was a great support. His 
patience was unlimited, in Whitehall, if you pegged away, kept your 
head and maintained a steady pressure, you eventually reached your 
goal. And Brooks certainly took me to one most useful and impon- 
tant place. It was, in fact, entirely dirough him that I was able to 
establish fiiendly and most valuable relations wiffi the Chiefi of 
Stafl* omanisation. This was the best piece of machinery in Whitehall 
and probably in any country and was the main reason why the recent 
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war was so much more efficiently conducted than the first world war. 
It acted as an effiectual and necessary check on the inter-departmental 
jealousies of the three services. By its careful insistence on the proper 
division between strategy and policy it not only won the full coim- 
dence and co-operation of the Foreign Office, but also prevented a 
repetition of the unseemly quarrels between ffie politicians and the 
generals which in were a serious handicap to the successful 

prosecution of our war e&rt. 

With the Prime Minister, the three Chiefi of Staff constituted the 
Ministry of Defence which, in conjunction with President Roose¬ 
velt and the American Combined Chiefi of Staff, ran the war. The 
efficiency and success of this machinery owed much to General Sir 
Hastings Ismay, the Prime Mmister’s military representative, and to 
General “Jo” Hollis, the secretary of the Chiefi of Staff. From the 
point of view of work alone, the two men had the hardest war 
imaginable, and if they averaged four and a half houn sleep a nigh t 
during the six years the figure is probably on the high side. They were 
at one and the same time the servants of the Chiefi of Staff and the 
slav« of the lamp of an exacting and temperamental Prime Minister. 
Their position was not easy. General Ismay was, in a very real y>»n<y, 
a buffer between ffie Prime Minister and the Chiefi of Staff and during 
moments of tension the buffer was likely to get knocks firom bom 
sides. Minor crises were not infirequent, nor could even the most 
prescient fi>retell when a storm might arise. Ismay, an Indian army 
officer, would be sitting at a Chiefi of Staff meeting. A message 
would be brought in. The Prime Minister wished to see General 
Ismay at once. The General would make his excuses. Up would go 
the eyebrows of the Chiefi of Staff. What did the old man want now? 
Even the Greek gods were human, and the Chiefi of Staff were 
neither Greeks nor gods. 

Generd Ismay would soon find out what the “boss” wanted. He 
had received perhaps some mildly critical comment by the riKi Vfi of 
Staff on his latest strategic proposals. He would We their paper in 
his hMW. What is this?” he would ask. The papers would rusde like 
a leaf before a gale. “I thought that vou were there to defend my 
pomt of view.” And backwards and forwards General Ismay would 
have to go until the two views were reconciled and peace reigned. 

Only a man of supreme tact, great ability, penetrating insight into 
human^ture, aprofound experience of the administrativemadiincry 
of amodem stote and the temper and patience of an angel could have, 
held the post for long, let alone for a period of six years. Fortunately, 
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General Ismay possessed all these qualifications in abundant measure. 
He not only had a great personal affection for Mr. Churchill but, 
together with the Chiefi of Staff, he fully recognised that in his 
politico-strategic conception of war and in his historical under¬ 
standing of the broad sweep of events the British Prime Minister &r 
excelled any soldier. At the same time, he knew that Mr. Churchill’s 
knowledge of the technical side of war was on a considerably lower 
plane, and by steering a careful course between the expostulatory 
gusts of genius he would persuade the great man to temper his 
pohtico-strategic brilliance with the practical mechanics of the Chiefi 
of Staff. 

When General Ismay, who would have made a better ambassador 
than most of our professional diplomatists, was away in Moscow or 
Washington, General HoUis took over his duties in addition to his 
own. The Prime Minister who almost always had two hours sleep 
in the afternoon liked working late. The Ministry of Defence met at 
night; the Chiefi of Staff had their daily meeting in the morning. 
Hollis had to attend both meetings and had to get Im minutes out and 
despatched to a score of interested parties within an hour or two of 
each meeting. The work was done with amazing speed and efficiency. 

Each of these two men saw more of the general conduct pf the 
war than any other single individual. I maintained regular and 
fiiendly relations with them until the end of the war. Like all really 
fint-class administrators, they were never flurried and, although 
probably the busiest men in Whitehall, always seemed to have time 
at their disposal. Their wise counsel saved P.W.E. from many 
mistakes, and above all, they made its way smooth with the Chiefi of 
Staff. 

I made my fint appearance before them soon after the establish- 
moit of P.W.E. Admiral Sir Dudley Pound was in the chair; the 
C.I.G.S. (then Sir John Dill) was on his left with General Ismay and 
General HoUis beside him. On his right sat Sir Charles Portal, the 
Chief of the Air Staff, myself and DaUas Brooks. I was given twenty 
minutes in which to give an account of our work. Sir John DiU 
looked, and was, a sick man. Sir Dudley Pound pufied ms pipe. It 
was impossible to deduce fiom his fece whether he was interested or 
bored. Sir Charles Portal, another constant pipe-smoker, listened. 
Hardly had I started when he pushed a piece of paper to me. On it 
he had written: “The First Sea Lord is rather deaf. Thanks to this 
kindly hint I spoke tm, said my piece, and was thanked. 

Afterwards, Broou and I went before the Chiefi of Staff fiom time 

B2 
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to time. We did not overburden them -with requests, conducted our¬ 
selves, I hope, modesdy, and rarely failed to receive some benefit m 
the form of either sound advice on what to avoid or of backing for 
some risky action. I found these meetings the most practic^, the 
most business-like, and the least formidable of any that I attended. 

Although I had a full-time job in my attempts to reorganise our 
propaganda service, this was only one of my activities. I continued 
to see President BeneJ regularly. I found his advice on propaganda 
matters invaluable and his information on Russia more optimistic thm 
our own. Some British ministers and officials make a great mistake in 
neglecting and under-estimating the small nations. In order to sur¬ 
vive, their representatives have to be far more efficient than those of 
the Great Powers. As the late H. A. L. Fisher always said, Czecho¬ 
slovakia was the first state in the world to be created by propaganda. 
Moreover, the Czechs, who were neither Communists nor capitalists, 
had always made it their business to know both East and West. 
President Benes was therefore well worth consulting both on propa¬ 
ganda matters and on Russia. But our intelligence services, the best 
in the world in technical matters and not infirequently the most 
erratic in political sense, were sceptical. 

At that time Whitehall had little foith in Russia’s capacity to resist. 
General Ismay, who was what might then be called an optimist on 
Russia, said that the high figure for Russia’s resistance had been six 
weeks. Every day after August 3 was therefore a gain for the Allies. 
As August drew out into September, a new hope and a new fear 
suggested themselves to the Cabinet. Russia was still resisting, but 
the Germans were still advancing towards Moscow. Was it pos¬ 
sible, was it even probable that the Russians could hold out imtil the 
Russian winter came to their rescue? Mr. Churchill was excited. 
Lord Beaverbrook, who was preparing to visit Russia, was excited. 
The Chiefs of StaflF were excited. Above all, the Prime Minister 
wished to know when the Russian winter started. Like other so- 
called experts on Russia, I was rung up by members of his staff to ask 
if I could give the date! I made a blunder. By pointing out rather 
pompously that the task was impossible and that, if by winter the 
enquirers meant snow, it might come at any moment from October i 
to January i, I did no good to myself or to anyone else. Had I given 
boldly and without reservation a fixed date, I should have given 
great pleasure to the Government and added greatly to my own 
prestige as a prophet for, since the Russians held out anyway, I 
should have been right. 
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I also had to entertain, and be entertained by American acquaint¬ 
ances who, amazed that we had survived, visited Britain in August 
and September in considerable numbers. First there was Dorothy 
Thompson whom I had met in the days when she was not even 
Sinclair Lewis’s wife and had never seen a microphone, let alone 
received two dollars a second for talking into it. For several years 
before the war she had consistently foretold its inevitability and with 
eloquoice and fervour had warned her countrymen of the dangers 
which threatened the civilised world. When she visited London in 
August, 1941, she was already an international figure enjoying all the 
success of an Woured prophetess. She moved in a stately and almost 
ponderous manner and expected, and was given, free access to the 
great. When Mr. Churchill granted her a special interview before 
going off to sign the Atlantic Charter with Mr. Roosevelt, the other 
American journalists were angry and stormed Mr. Bracken’s office 
at the Ministry of Information. But Mr. Churchill was right. 
Dorothy had performed a great war job. In the United States she was 
the high priestess of intervention—^not for Britain’s sake, but for the 
safety of her own country—and was well worth Mr. Churchill’s 
time and attention. She was disappointed by the Atlantic Charter 
which, given in its advance publicity that suggestion of mystery 
which always ensures the pubHc’s attention, came as an antirclimax. 
Like many other people, she wanted a clearer and more detailed 
statement of our war aims. 

Then there was Paul Patterson, the pubHsher of the Baltimore Sun, 
who also saw the great by entertaining greatly, but gathered his 
information firom afi quarters. He was a much shrewder man than 
most of the English took him for, and he had the knack of picking up 
one Utde item of inside knowledge here and another there and 
moulding the bits into a pattern which would have horrified the 
■different divulgers of the separate pieces by its accuracy. He asked 
Brooks and me to his fiuewell party in the Patience Room at the 
Savoy. We sat down about sixteen strong. The women included the 
four loveliest ladies in the land. All were war-workers; all had put on 
their best powder and paint to do honour to generous, warm¬ 
hearted Paul. The men included several officials and two future 
ministers in Sir Walter Monckton and Lord Winster, but indubitably 
the big guns of the occasion were Mr. A. V. Alexander and Mr. 
Bracken. The food was sumptuous; for drink there was champagne 
and, better than champs^e, the choicest of German Moselles. In 
the midst of such plenty what matter if the speeches were long or if 
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the host himself spoke too often. Good humour glowed with a 
brightness which no black-out could dim. At great length and wth 
skilful flattery Mr. Bracken enumerated the virtues of the Fmt Lord 
and ended his eulogy with the announcement that Mr. Meander 
was the minister whom above all others Winston Churchill loved. 
Not to be outdone the First Lord volleyed the ball of compliment 
back to the Minister of Information and, pleased with Mr. Bracken s 
statement about Mr. Churchill’s affection and dwelling on the heaw 
burdens of his own task, declaimed with becoming, modesty that 
“whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth”. It was an exhilarating per- 
forniaiice, aiid when later a piano was brought in and Mr, Alexander, 
the post-pluperfect master of the impromptu sing-song, began to 
crash out the strains of sea-shanties and old music-hall ditties, I almost 
felt that the war was over. When from the other private rooms and 
from the main restaurant other cheerful souls flocked to join m the 
acting of: 

“We don’t want to ride like the cavalry; 

We don’t want to fly over Germany, ’ 

and to swell the final chorus of “We are the'King’s Navec”, I 
realised that for bureaucrats who are fair targets for a long suffering 
public it was time to go. So, gathering Brooks, I made a discreet 
withdrawal. It was my gayest evening of the war. 

Thirdly, there was long, lanky Bob Sherwood, slow in speech, 
lugubrious in countenance, but eloquent enough on paper to be the 
most successful and inspiring dramatist of modem times. I had met 
him some years before he had become world-fiimous, had been 
placed next to him at luncheon and had thought him speechless until 
he suddenly caught up with some question that had long drifted out 
of the conversation and began to answer it. Although the United 
States was not yet in the war. Bob, who ran away from Harvard to 
fight for us in the first world war, was doing his best to ensure that 
his countrymen wasted no time in getting into this one. He stood close 
to Franklin Roosevelt and helped him with his speeches and fireside 
chats. Now, in the guise of an information officer, he had come to 
England to provide for Anglo-American co-operation in political and 
psychological warfrre in the event of the United States’ participation 
in the war. For three years he was to be my American opposite num¬ 
ber, and he will appear later in these pages. At this moment he was very 
confident that the Americans would be fighting by our side before 
the end of the year. He had only one reservation: what,\yith Russia’s 
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resisting better than anyone expected, the isoktionists were already 
on the up-grade and were making some headway with the cry: 
“Well, we’re sending them the stufl^aren’t we?” 

Occasionally, too, one or two of our fighting commanders would 
descend on us, make some propaganda demand and depart in peace 
or in displeasure. The calmest and the kindliest was that noble and 
great-hearted soldier Lord Gort who, after Dunkirk, had been 
rewarded with the Governorship of Gibraltar. I had first met him in 
that tragic summer of 1940 when with the honour of a back-to-the- 
wall and typically British retreat fresh upon him he had been per¬ 
suaded by Lord Halikx to give an address in the B.B.C. religious 
service on August 4. The incident inspired one of the best stories of 
the war. Lord Halifrx had taken great interest in this special service 
and had worried his secretaries for weeks. He had given even his ovm 
personal time and study to the choice of a suitable hymn and, finding 
decision difficult, had consulted his kvourite henchman, Mr. Charles 
Peake. 

“I am at a loss to find a suitable hymn for the Gort service,” said 
Lord Halifax. 

“Surely”, replied the gallant Mr. Peake, “the choice is obvious: 
O Gort, our help in ages past.” 

His Lordship reflected for a moment. Then a pale and' watery 
smile lit up his free. 

“Excellent, my dear Charles, but I fear that the Prime Minister 
might not like the second line.” 

The remark was apposite. Lord Gort had been our shelter in the 
stormy blast. All that courage could do, he always did. He had 
superb qualities of simplicity, of devotion to duty, of great strength 
in adversity, but intellectually he could not appeal to Mr. ChurcMl 
as “Our hope in years to come”. 

At this particular moment Lord Gort was interested in propaganda. 
At Gibraltar there was a transmitter which was about to be erected 
and which coifld cover North Africa. Its strategic importance was 
considerable. We must therefore send a fully-equipped broadcasting 
mission to Gibraltar. Its members would have his special protection. 

With some difficulty we found the broadcasters, the script¬ 
writers and the transktors, and a professional diplomat in Mr. Gorefen 
Vereker, now H.M. Minister to Uruguay, to shepherd them. But we 
could not overcome the local technicians or the general shortage of 
radio, equipment. The mission was sent out to Gibraltar. No sooner 
had it arrived there than Lord Gort was transferred to Malta. Mean- 
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while, the transmitter made no progress, and die mission had to do 
its best with a small local transmitter of very limited range. After a 
few months the new Governor, a more impatient and more ruthless 
administrator than his predecessor, sent our team back to England. 

This fiasco made no difference to Lord Gort’s interest in propa¬ 
ganda or in his personal relations with myself. From Malta he used to 
send occasional projects for setting up a new transmitter on the island 
and sensible suggestions for the improvemoit of our propaganda to 
Italy. When, later, he went to Palestine, he again came to see me, 
although the area was not included in the countries for which P.W.E. 
was responsible. He was a charming man who was as imconsdous of 
rank or of side as he was of fear. 

September, 1941, was a sobering and serious month. Administra¬ 
tive problems continued to be troublesome, mainly because the 
Woburn organisation was fighting a protracted battle against central 
control, and on my first visit there as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee I was met with threats of revolt and resignations. 
Administration, however, was not my only preoccupation. We were 
eager to establish co-operation in propaganda with our new Russian 
allies. The moment was fiivourable. Mr. Harriman, President Roose¬ 
velt’s special representative on supply matters, and Lord Beaver- 
brook were on the point of leaving for Moscow in order to discuss 
with Stalin what help we could furnish. With Ejev captured and 
Moscow threatened, the Beaverbrook-Harriman mission was, in 
fact, Mr. Churchill’s answer to Stalin’s appeals for aid. The Russians 
certainly needed all the help we could give them. If, at this critical 
stage in their fortunes, they were not receptive to proposals of colla¬ 
boration, they never would be. 

Fortified by Mr. Eden’s approval, I had a long talk with M. 
Maisky, but we did not make much progress towards genuine colla¬ 
boration. We should, of course, keep one another informed, he sug¬ 
gested, but there was no need for both countries to take the same line 
in dieir propaganda. In feet, there was a distinct advantage in separate 
lines. In this manner we should make two breaches in the German 
propaganda defences. The implication was that we should appeal to 
the German Right and the German officer class and leave the Left 
and the ordinary soldier to the Russians. Indeed, M. Maisky went 
out of his way to point out how bad our Left Wing propaganda to 
Germany was and how much better the Russians coi lid perform this 
task. 

In other respects M. Maisky was eager to please and kept me for an 
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hour, plying me with questions and paying compliments to the 
British war effort and to individual British leaders. Clearly he hoped 
great filings from the Beaverbrook-Harriman mission, for there was 
high praise of Lord Beaverbrook with whom he had recently bear in 
frequent touch. There was also warm commendation of Eden 
who, M. Maisky said, was easily the most popular Englishman in 
Russia. Stalin’s attitude towards Mr. Churchill, he told me, was the 
recognition of one great man by another. There was also frvourable 
mention of Dr. BeneS and of General de Gaulle and a querulous 
query about the London Polish Government. Why did we single it 
out for special fiivours? It was a very poor government both in 
ability and in loyalty to its Prime Minister. The most satisfrctory 
feature of M. Maisky’s discourse was his sturdy and obviously 
genuine optimism about Russia. Moscow would not fell. There 
would be no Russian collapse as in 1917, because there was now a new 
Russia. Victory was certain, but the price would be high. 

This Russian optimism was worth something at a moment when 
most British people were resigned to the fell of Moscow and to a 
collapse similar to that of France. Even that incorrigible optimist. 
President Benes, was shaken, but he at any rate had some excuse for 
his temporary lapse. The home Czechs were in serious trouble. The 
Germans had discovered some of the threads of the underground 
movement and had acted quickly. Freiherr von Neurath, the weak 
and contemptible German Protector, had been dismissed and had 
been replaced by Heydrich, the most notoriously brutal of the 
Gestapo Chiefr. Many arrests had been made among the Czechs, and 
the brave and venturesome General EHaS, who as Prime Minister 
under the Germans was really guiding (he undergroimd and was in 
constant communication witn President Ben^, was taken to Berlin 
and condemned to death. 

This blow to Czechoslovak hopes was severe, but there was little 
that we could do to repair the damage, and early in October I took a 
week off and went to stay with my schoolmaster brother at Sed- 
bergh. Situated in the heart of the fells the litde village lies in a broad 
dale which is wa(:ered by four fest-running trout streams. The mix¬ 
ture of moor and crag and torrent are the nearest approach to Scottish 
Highland scenery that England can offer. It would be an arrogance of 
Scottish nadonamm at its worst to say that I consider these delectable 
dales and fells inferior to the Scottish Highlands. They have found a 
place in my afrecdon for their own sake. But true it is that, every 
time I visit Sedbergh, the drive across the moor recalls memories 
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which tug at my heart strings and create a fierce desire to go &rther 
north to my own cotmtry. Throughout the war I was travel-sick, so 
travel-sick that I had to lock up my vast store of guide-books and 
sternly deny myself the heart-ache which came from reading C. E. 
Montague’s The Right Place or Romilly Fedden’s Golden Days. The 
first day at Sedbergh always reawakened this nostalgic restlessness, 
but after twenty-four hours the feeling passed, and I was grateful not 
Only for the rest but also for the sight of the hills and the scent of the 
heather. 

On this occasion I was too late for the trout fishing, but I walked 
by the riverside with my brother’s dogs. The air brought the colour 
back to my cheeks, and the sun shone serenely and steadily for three 
out of the seven days—a rare kindness on the part of the weather god 
in a comer which boasts one of the highest rainfrlls in England. 

It was a peaceful and pleasant week enlivened by first-hand inform¬ 
ation of the school-life of one of my three ministers. The best- 
known of living Old Sedberghians is Mr. Srendan Bracken, who is a 
whole legend in himself at Sedbergh where he arrived from 
Australia in 1919 with a shock of red hair, a pocket-full of bank 
notes and a self-assurance which carried him straight into the head¬ 
master’s study and, with the headmaster’s approv 3 , into the Lower 
Fifth. 

Sumner, then the second Master of the school, remembere:d him 
well. as all Whitehall called him during the war, must then 

have been between fifteen and eighteen. There is a discrepancy 
between the entries in the school register and Who’s Who. The 
school register gives the date of his birui as 1904; in Who’s Who the 
year is given as 1901. Be his age what he will, what is certain is that 
at that time he was his own master, for in the register imder the 
heading of Guardian or Parent is the bold and clear signature 
“Brendan Bracken’’. There is a well-founded local beHef that he paid 
his first term’s fees direct to the headmaster from a wad of bank¬ 
notes. 

Coming from Australia, he was a difficult boy to place. In certain 
subjects he was fiir ahead of his contemporaries; in othen he was 
below the standard of the lowest form. Even then he had die photo¬ 
graphic memory of figures, the passion for information, and the 
knowledge of quaint subjects which have been die advenddous aids 
of his subsequent successful career. At school he was a m^mbor of a 
club at which informative papers were read on subjects not in r hided 
in the curriculum, while the ooys drank cocoa and ate stodgy cake. 
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On one occasion Sumner, a brilliant historian who had also studied 
economics, was reading a little essay on paper currency. Scarcely had 
he finished when a shaggy-headed figure uncurled itself firom a rug 
in front of the fire and began to tear the essay to pieces, illustrating 
his arguments with verbatim quotations firom the currency regula¬ 
tions of India, Australia, China, Siam, Czechoslovakia and Uzbe¬ 
kistan. The young know-all was of course Brendan Bracken who 
retains today a strong affection for his old school, has become a 
member of the governing body and, when he revisits the scenes of 
his youth, alters his whole mode of life, goes early to bed and rises 
with the sun to scale the fells or walk prodigious distances. The ante¬ 
chamber of 10 Downing Street and me financial gossip of the City 
are temporarily forgotten, and Nature claims her own when, at (he 
end of a long day, he leans his arm on your shoulder and looking 
westward, declaims ecstatically: “My dear Bruce, what have you in 
Scotland to compare with that?” 

To explain the “that”, the arm is released in a wide sweep which 
ranges firom the Home Fell across the valleys of the Rawthey and the 
Lune to Lambrigg Fell. It is, indeed, a feir vista, and it brings out the 
best in Brendan whose own nature retains much of the “old school- 
tie” spirit including a nobilityr and a capacity to stand up for, and to 
take, all the knocks on behalf of his own staff even if they ate past 
defending. He possesses this endearing quality in a higher degree man 
any other minister or politician that I have known. 

At Sedbergh there were moments whoi the war seemed hundreds 
of thousands of miles away. There were no alerts, no sirens, no real 
need for a black-out. Yet even in this remote dale it made its presence 
felt in a score of different ways. There were the boys themselves, 
drilling now two days a week instead of playing football. The school 
had already won two V.C’s and had surored losses. There were my 
brodier’s sons. The youngest, still little more than a schoolboy, was 
then spending his last days at home before going to Sandhurst. Here 
too, where one was cut off completely firom all inside infi>rmati<m, 
the radio never stopped. I foimd myself listening-in with the same 
vicious lack of sel^ontrol which afflicts nearly everyone who is 
solely dependent on radio for news. And the news was tense and of 
course bad. The Germans were within forty miles of Moscow. 

On October 9 the German radio announced that the Russian 
armies had beoi annihilated and that die war in the Bast was over. 
Later, we were to leam that this statement was Hider’s greatest 
blonder, for it was published in every German newspaper including 
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the official Voelklscher Beobachter which in its edition of October lo 
had huge headlines announcing: “The Great Hour has struck; the 
War in the East is Over.” Afterwards, on every anniversary of 
October lo, my department published as a leaflet a flicsimile copy of 
the front page of me Voelkischer Beobachter widi a red strip across it 
with the words “What Hitler said in 1941 ” and dropped it in millions 
of copies all over Germany and over the German troops. But at the 
time most British people believed the news was true, and on the 
night of my return to London the B.B.C. included in its religious 
service a special prayer that Russia might be given strength to with¬ 
stand the danger winch threatened her. 

The prayer echoed the heart-felt anxiety of the whole country. 



CHAPTER TWO 


I ARRIVED AT Euston in the cold grey dawn of October i6 to find the 
official news firom Russia greyer still. The diplomatic corps and most 
of the Russian Government had evacuated Moscow for Kuibishev 
on the Volga, and, although Stalin had remained to defend the 
capital, the British public was depressed and inclined to assume the 
worst. Fortunately inside information was more encouraging, and 
Lord Beaverbrook and General Ismay who had just returned from 
Russia believed that Moscow would hold out. 

I went to Cherkley on the Simday of October 19 to dine and 
spend the night with Lord Beaverbrook. The other guests included 
Mr. A. V. Alexander, Colonel Ralston, the Canadian Minister of 
Defence, and M. and Madame Maisky. The procedure at Cherkley 
week-ends during the war followed a regular pattern. Lord Beaver¬ 
brook, who worked seven long days in every week, was at his 
Ministry all day, and his guests were free to roam the grounds and to 
enjoy the superb view across the Downs to Ranmore Common. 
There was a strict adherence to the rationing rules and considerable 
austerity. Breakfiist, in feet, was a severely firugal meal, and the single 
pat of butter had neither length nor breadth nor depth. At night me 
household staff, reduced to a minimum and scarcely visible all day, 
came to life. There was a simple but excellendy cooked dinner 
striedy limited to three courses with good wine to drink and much 
lively and interesting political talk. Then, almost before they had 
time to swallow a cup of coffee, the guests were marched off to the 
small private cinema theatre to see a film. After the film there was 
more good talk until the host, in peace-time a late sitter, would 
suddenly jump to his feet and with an abrupt “Goodnight to you” 
go off to bed. According to dieir mood, me guests would either 
follow his sample, or sit up, if the spirit moved them or lasted long 
enough, imtil the early hours of the morning. 

On this particular occasion the talk was exceptionally interesting, 
because, although Lord Beaverbrook looked tired and ill, the success 
of his mission with Mr. Harriman to Russia had ^vimised all the 
reserves of his energy. At the first meeting Stalin had made impos¬ 
sible demands, and they had told him firankly and almost brutally 
that the demands could not be met. He was, they pointed out, a man 
of intelligenoe and could read for himself foe story of our early 
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military failures. They were the result of unpreparedness. We were 
short of nearly every military supply ourselves. We would do all that 
was humanly possible to provide supplies for Russia, but the Russians 
themselves must reahse the cold truth of the situation. Stalin, of 
course, was disappointed, but he saw reason, and at the next meeting 
he had reduced his demands to a point at which practical negotiations 
could begin. Then all had gone well. Stalin had been grateful, and 
Lord Beaverbroofc and Mr. Harriman had come back loaded with 
gifts of fruit and signed photographs of Russia’s man of steel, and, 
what was more important, with a new confidence in Russia’s 
capacity to resist. 

My attention, too, was absorbed by a fescinating study of the 
Maiskys, who were now fairly regular visitors to Cherkley. Madame 
M^sky’ who knew how to dress, was entirely at her ease and fully 
held her own in the general conversation. M. Maisky took longer to 
adapt mmself to the pecuHar atmosphere of Cherkley and at first he 
seemed embarrassed by Lord Beaverbrook’s banter which is always 
direct md amazingly frank. “Maisky,” Lord Beavcrbrook would 
say in front of everyone, you told Uncle Joe that I was a quarrel¬ 
some feUow, and at first the unfortunate Maisky would wriggle and 
blush. I have no doubt that the story was true and that Stalin had told 
Lord Beavcrbrook. GraduaUy, however, the Russian Ambassador 
lound a defence to this form of bombardment and gave as good as he 
got. When on another occasion Lord Beavcrbrook said to him 
Wuntly: Maisky, you must have Mongohan blood in your veins,” 
the eyes of the little Russian sparkled, and he repHed at once; “Yes, I 
have Chinese ancestors. And who would not be proud to have in his 
vems the blood of the most civihsed race in the world!” 

M. Maisky brought up on Mayne Reid and Faiimore Cooper 
at On«k where his father was an army doctor, but both his parents 
came froni SouA Russia. He had a genuine respect for Lord Beaver- 
brook both on his own account and also because, as he himself told 
me, Stalin had been deeply impressed by his Lordship’s energy and 
d^iveness. M. Maisky saw in him a valuable aUy who coidd be 
relied on to ensure that the supplies to Russia were promptly deliv¬ 
ered. He therefore humoured him, kept him well informed, and 
responded rea^y to all his moods and humours. 

In spite ofhisprogrws in the game of back-chat, M. Maisky was at 
his best when alone. Then he was comparatively easy to draw out if 
not on current events, at least about his revolutionary past. An intel¬ 
lectual who as a student wrote poetry and won the gold medal at the 
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Omsk High School, he entered the revolutionary movement before 
he was twenty and like many of his contemporaries suffered prison 
and exile for his opinions. At pre-war banquets at 13 Kensington 
Palace Gardens, where the best food and'drink of Russia were 
served in profusion, no one ever saw M. Maisky as much as look at 
caviare. Exile in Siberia, where for two years sturgeon’s roe was the 
staple dish of the political prisoners, had created in him such a dislike 
and nausea that for years He could not bear evoi to see a caviare tin. 
The little slate-coloured beads, he told me, were like myriads of eyes 
which reminded him of all that he wished to forget. 

During the first world war he was in exile in London and contri¬ 
buted articles to the anti-war newspaper Golos which was produced 
in Paris for several months until the French Government stopped it 
early in 1915. For his contributions to this revolutionary sheet M. 
Maisky was honoured with a special mention in the archives of the 
Okhrana, the Tsarist secret police. In these archives he is listed under 
the names of Maisky and liachovetsky. 

A great reader with a fertile and subtle intellect and a genuine 
appreciation of the best in world literature, he was by for the 
shrewdest and most able of the Russian ambassadors whom the 
Kremlin has sent to this country. He gave me considerable help 
in my political warfore work, and his criticisms of our leaflets were 
always valuable. He did not believe in subtlety in propaganda and 
found our leaflets too long. A leaflet, he said, was like a bullet. One 
argument was enough for one target. Figures and focts were the 
best propaganda; the best fiicts were victories and the best figures 
dead Germans. 

On all matters concerning purely local problems M. Maisky was 
always extremely firank and outspoken. But when any question of 
policy was involved or when, for instance, I tried to establish with 
the Russians some form of collaboration in propaganda and sought 
his help, I came at once to the dead-end which fiustrates all 
Russian diplomats abroad. “Personally I am in fovour,” M. Maisky 
would say, “but your people must raise the matter in Moscow.” 

For all his knowledge of England and the greater fireedom ofmove- 
ment which he enjoyed in comparison with most Russian ambassa¬ 
dors, he could not settle the simplest political problem or give even a 
visa without reference to Moscow. "Yet not even M. Molotov could 
be more obstinate in defending the oflidal policy of the Kremlin, and 
in the long agitation for the Second Front he was a skilful and at 
times over-readiing propagandist of the Russian case and a persistent 
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and vexatiom barb in the flesh of the Foreign Office. Like all Bol¬ 
sheviks and, indeed, nearly all Slavs he was an extremist who, even 
if he understood, was always irritated by the infinite capacity of the 
Anglo-Saxon for compromise. Although by the rules of the Party 
an atheist, he could use the Scriptures to support his argmnent, and 
he was never tired of quoting to me the sixteenth verse of the third 
chapter o£ Revelations: 

“So then because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I 
will spue thee out of my mouth.” 

It was a sentiment which was fully shared bodi in theory and in 
practice by the Canadian-Scot in Beaverbrook. 

As I had spent most of my life in Slav coun toes, I was passionately 
interested in the whole Slav problem. Indeed, from the beginning 
of the war it was clear that, if we won, the Polish-Czech-Russian 
triangle would be the corner-stone on which the future peace struc¬ 
ture would stand or founder. 

Having acquired with increasing age a degree of caution which I 
should have despised in my youth, I was very careful not to interfere 
in matters which were not my immediate concern and never to 
proder advice unless it was sought. But as the war progjressed, I was 
brought more and more by the Foreign Office into Russian affafrs, 
and it was on the sul^ect of Russia that I had my most intimate con¬ 
versations with Mr. Eden. I had hoped secretly that he would take 
me with him on one of his various visits to Moscow. I tbVnlr that he 
would have done so but for one insurmountable obstacle. In 1918, 
when I was diplomatic agent with the Bolshevik Government, I had 
opposed our interv^tion with a violence which destroyed my credit 
With Ae interventioiiists in Britain, Then, when the intervention 
t<^k ^ace, I had remained at my post and done my best to support it. 

I ^ fallen heavily between two stools and had lost the favom both 
of the Russians and of the British authorities. 

^ways I had held a fevourable view of Russia’s capacity to resist 
and I was therefore immenselv heartened by Lord Beavrtbrook’s 
confidmce -which was shared in considerable measure by Mr. 
Averell Ha^an. A few days after my visit to Cherklcy I saw 
^eral Hollis who offered to lay odds on the Russians bcine still in 
Moscow at Christmas. InddenuJly, General Hollis was amazinaly 
sound on toe whole campai^ in Russia. I used to consult him ter¬ 
sely on the strategic situation on the Russian front, and I camiot 
remember a smgle occasion when his appreciation was wrong. 
Nevertheless, it required an almost reckless courage not to he 
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alarmed about the Eastern hrout in October and November of 1941. 
There were many anxious moments, and the telegrams of Sir 
Stafford Cripps from Kuibishev hovered rather bcwilderingly be¬ 
tween optimism and pessimism. Nor were si^ of panic oitirely 
lacking in Moscow itself. The evacuation of industrial plant from the 
capital was not accomplished without some initial disorder, and one 
frctory started to scuttle without awaiting instructions. Stalin took 
the most ruthless measures to stop what might have been the begin¬ 
ning of serious trouble. The fretory was surrounded by troops and 
the management taken out and shot before the workers. In the end 
all was well, but the Russians had had only a narrow margin of 
safety. They owed their escape pardy to their own courage, pardy 
to the mistakes of German strategy, but most of all perhaps to the 
Yugoslav coup d'itca of April, 1941, which delayed the German 
attack on Russia by an inestimably valuable frrtnight. 

Meanwhile, our poHdcal warfare activities continued to be ham¬ 
pered. The committee of three officials worked reasonably well, but 
the committee of the three ministers was never satisfretory, and the 
weekly meetings, at which the three officials were present, frequendy 
ended in a wrangle between Dr. Dalton and Mr. Bracken which 
might have been amusing if it had not deterred all progress so 
seriously. ' 

Much good work was done both by the European Service of the 
B.B.C. and by the organisation at Woburn where the training of 
propagandists was to prove of great value for the future. Indeed, the 
first two years of the war may be described as an experimental period 
of trial by error, and we were fortunate in being able to improve out 
technique at a time when our propaganda was not only inefficient 
but could, in fret, have Htde effect on a seemingly victorious enemy. 
Good propaganda can help to tninimise the pessimism which results 
from frilure. It can keep alive the spark of hope in ultimate victory. 
With increasing military success it can swell me tide of triumph. At 
all times, however, it must keep in step with military progress. 
Nothing angered otur troops so much as exaggerated accounts of 
German weakness at a time when the German armies were fi ghting 
with undiminished determination. Such reports were regarded 
inevitably as a refiection on the valour and prowess of our own 
men. 

From the first I tried to insist on one principle: that the effica^ of 
our open propaganda was in direct proportion to the accuracy of our 
statements. I do not think that at the beginning our propagandists 
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realised this fiin damental truth. They were immensely keen on their 
work. To some extent they were itmuenced by the apparent success 
of Dr. Goebbels’s technique, although all the early so-called triumphs 
of German propaganda were directly due to die apparent invinci¬ 
bility of the German military machine. In extenuation of this early 
wealmess of our propaganda I must point out that during the period 
of our military failure me propagandists were encouraged by me ser¬ 
vice departments to go to extremes. It was, I think, a bad poucy and a 
manifest example of desire outrunning the possibilities of perform¬ 
ance. 

A case in point was the beginning of the Libya ofiensive in Nov¬ 
ember 1941. The first official communiqud firom Cairo was lyrical in 
its optimism, which was properly and inevitably exploited in our 
leafiets and in our foreign broadcasts. The ofiensive ended in fiiilure, 
and the Germans and the Italians made capital out of the initial 
optimism of our propaganda. 

Our propagandists felt depressed and needed encouragement. It 
came on November 19. Some time before, the Woburn organisation 
had acquired the services of Mr. David Bowes Lyon, the youngest 
brother of the Queen. He possessed great drive, a mind fertile in 
ideas, administrative ability, and a much-needed courage and 
capacity to take decisions. Through his influence the King and 
Queen made an official visit to Wobum on November 19. A special 
show—a kind of March of Time of our propaganda activities—^was 
staged for their benefit. Their Majesties stayed fiir over three hours 
and seemed to enjoy the proceedings. Their visit was a great stimulus 
to the Wobum organisation and undoubtedly gave a fillip to our 
propaganda, but even so the importance of our work was never fully 
appreciated in certain government circles. 

The next day I had a curious experience in the visit of a member of 
the American Embassy who came to consult me privately about the 
merits of an idea which had come firom President Roosevelt’s agile 
mind. The President proposed to fly a Glen Martin bomber firom 
Newfoundland to Germany and back in one trip and to drop 
American newspapen over German territory as a token of the visit. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal was not based on any desire to impress 
Germany. His main object was to bring home to the American 
public that, if an American bomber could cross and re-cross the 
Atlantic in one flight, German bombers could do the same. 

Of coune we welcomed the idea, even if it meant a breach of the 
neutrality nfles by the United States. It was never put into execution. 
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American neutrality was to be aided in a far more dramatic 
manner. On the Sunday afternoon of December 7,1941,1 went to 
Cherkley to dine with Lord Beaverbrook. Shortly before 8 p.m., 
while hu guests were drinking cocktails in the long Uving-room, 
Lord Beaverbrook, who had been called to. the tdephone, poked his 
head round the door, and announced, “TheJaps have attacked Pearl 
Harbour.” 

The efiect was electrical. We had been discussing the war which 
was going badly for us everywhere. On the Eastern front rite 
Russians were holding their own, but the Germans were stiU within 
striking distance of Moscow. Gloom had settled on all our prospects 
in Libya. Now the whole course of the war had changed, and in one 
flash oeferred hopes of victory had given way to absolute certainty. 
Mr. Churchill must have been in his seventh heaven, for during the 
evening he telephoned repeatedly to Lord Beaverbrook. Then and 
there he made up his mind to visit Washington at the earliest oppon* 
tunity. For the first time in the war I felt an exhilaration which I mve 
experienced perhaps only once previously in my life when widi the 
sentence of death hanging over me I was released from my Bolshevik 
prison. 

My joy evaporated with the morning which brought a more sober 
realisation of the immediate consequences of the Japanese attack. It 
was a busy day for me. The treatment of the news required guidance 
from the Cabinet. The big problem was how Germany would react 
to the breach between Japan and the United States. If the United 
States did not declare war on Germany and her war was confined to 
the Pacific, we should be—temporanly at least—^much worse off, 
because the United States would need all her supplies for her own 
unprepared forces. 

The Prime Minister was to speak at 3 p.m. in the House of 
Commons. His speech would be me oflicial guidance for our propa¬ 
ganda. At 2 p.m. President Roosevelt telephoned from the White 
House to request Mr. Churchill to postpone his statement until Mr. 
Roosevelt had made his. He said that his reasons for this request were 
psychological. Posq)onement of Mr. Churchill’s speedi was tedmi- 
cally impossible at such short notice, but the Presidoit’s message 
must have put a damper on the Prime Minister’s initial ^-^iWrance. 
When, later in the day. President Roosevelt spoke, he mnAf no 
refermce to Germany or to Britain. The omission caused s ome dis¬ 
appointment to the British public, but it showed Mr. Roosevelt’s 
almost uncanny knowledge of his own countrymen. Had he 
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declared war on Germany, he might not, and probably would not, 
have had a united country behind mm. 

On December 9 I went to see General Ismay in order to consult 
him about the problems of collaboration with me United States. He 
gave me one of his admirable appreciations of the general situation. 
The entry of the United States into the war made ultimate victory 
certain, but, he said, we must expect things to be worse before they 
were better. Our Eastern possessions, almost imdefended, were now 
open to the Japanese. Some weeks before we had sent the Prince of 
Wales and the Repulse to Singapore in the hope of deterring the 
Japanese from entering the war. These ships would now be exposed 
to a combined attack nom sea and air. He asked General Brooks and 
me to lunch with him and General Hollis at the United Services Club 
next day. At ii a.m. on December 10 Ivone Kirkpatrick telephoned 
to me. His voice rang cold. “The Prince of Wales and the Repulse 
have been sunk off the East coast of Malaya—official,” he said curtly. 
A httle later, with dismay in our hearts. Brooks and I went off to our 
luncheon at the Senior. Going into the smoking-room, crowded 
with high-ranking naval and miUtary officers, was like entering a 
Scottish house in which the will is being read after a funeral. There 
were drinks on the tables, but gloom on every foce. Officers spoke in 
low tones. The atmosphere was heavy with the dead weight of 
tradition. Military defeats are the initial fate of the EngHsh in dmost 
every war and can be borne with stoical courage. A disaster to the 
Navy is itnthinkable and unbearable. 

During luncheon there was some talk of the construction of our 
ships and parallels were drawn between our difficulties in sinking the 
Bismarck and the apparent vulnerability of the Prince of Wales and 
the Repulse. Rumour, too, was busy with suggestions of some 
wonderful new Japanese explosive. The real tragedy, however, was 
the same as all our naval and military tragedies; our c riminal un¬ 
preparedness for a war which every European from Cape North to 
Cape Matapan had predicted with assurance. Of this there was a 
poignant personal example in the fate of Admiral Tom Phillips who 
went down with his ship. 

At the time of the Abyssinian war, when the Chiefr of Staff were 
weighing the chances of possible action in the Mediterranean 
against Italy, Tom Phillips was a member of the Planning Commit¬ 
tee. One of his colleagues was Air Marshal Sir Arthur Harris. The 
two men were good mends, but wrangled fiercely over the respec¬ 
tive merits of air and sea power. Although the Fleet was unequipped 
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for air defonce, Phillips was quite confident of the Navy’s ability to 
take on the Italians. Harris demurred and began to put awkward 
questions: 

“What do you propose to do in a narrow sea like the Mediter¬ 
ranean, when you are attacked fi:om all sides firom the air?” 

“Dodge,” said Phillips resolutely, “and keep on my course.” 

Eventually Harris became exasperated. “Tom,” he said, “one day 
you’U get a lesson. You’ll be standing on your quarter-deck in war¬ 
time. The air will be black with bombers and torpedo-bombers. 
You’ll be hit firom above and from below, and as your ship staggers 
before she goes up in pieces, you’ll just have time to glue your eyes to 
the water and say, ‘Another blasted mine.’ ” 

The only relief to a gloomy luncheon was Ismay’s conviction 
about Russia. Contrary to the general opinion that the Germans were 
withdrawing in the East in order to prepare another offensive, he 
declared coimdently: “I am convinced ^t the Germans have suffered 
not only a check but a real defeat.” 

The very next day brought great tidings. Elated by the early 
successes of the Japanese, Germany and Italy declared war on the 
United States. The restraint of President Roosevelt and the Prime 
Minister had been rewarded. In the folly of their megalomania 
Hider and Mussolini had saved us firom what might have been a 
most awkward situation. 

Coming in such close sequence, the entry of the United States into 
the war and the sinking of the Repulse and Prince of Wales provided a 
remarkable example or the fickleness of popular fevour. On Decem¬ 
ber 8, the day after Pearl Harbour, Mr. Churchill’s stock was at its 
highest. Two days later, with the news of the loss of the great batde- 
ships, complaints began. The criticisms reached their peak in the 
secret session of the House of Commons on December 19 when Mr. 
Churchill who had already left for Washington was strongly 
attacked for the first time. I Was reminded of Voltaire’s remark 
when at the end of his life he returned to Paris where he was wel¬ 
comed as a hero by a cheering mob. “What crowds to greet you!” 
said one of his attendants. “Alas!” replied Voltaire, “there wotild be 
just as many to see me on the scaffold.” On mote than one occasion 
during the war Mr. Churchill must have been tempted to echo 
Voltaire’s words. 

The last fortnight of 1941 was one of the black periods of the war. 
Fortunately, we propagandists were stretched to our fullest capacity 
by work. There was lirae we could do to counteract the flood tide of 
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disaster in the Pacific, but we had one mild score off Mussolini who, 
when Itely declared war on the United States, announced bom¬ 
bastically that the Italians would be “proud to fight alongside the 
brave soldiers of the Rising Stm”. Luckily for us he had used almost 
the same words in 1917 when, as editor of the Avanti, he had 
written: “The Italians will be proud to fight alongside the brave 
soldiers of die United States, the only nadon in history which has 
never gone to war except in a just cause.” Our Italian experts had the 
quotation in their files, and the European Service of the B.B.C. used 
it in their Italian broadcasts with good efiect. 

At the moment our two most important problems were what line 
to take towards Japan in our propaganda to Russia and whether or 
not there should be a bombing truce at Christmas. Official guidance 
with regard to Russia was clear and concise. We were instructed to 
avoid any suggestion that Russia should declare war on Japan. This 
policy, I think, was right. At that moment Russia was bearing the 
fiiU brunt of the German attack. 

The question of Christmas bombing was always a difiicult one. 
We propagandists were in favour of no bombing. We had raised the 
matter widi the Air Ministry the previous year-some time before 
Christmas. Then, while we were still waiting for a decision, Hider 
had announced that Germany would not bomb during the Christ¬ 
mas festival. The Germans liad therefore won a propaganda point. 
In 1941 ,1 put the case to the Foreim Office on the fi>uowing lines. It 
was bad propaganda for us to bomb on Christmas Eve and Christmas 
Day. It was also bad propaganda to announce a truce because it 
might be misinterpreted in Russia. I therefore recommended no 
bombing for two days and no announcement, and the Cabinet 
approved this action. The Germans followed our example. In point 
of foct, German bombing of Britain had been on a smaller scale for 
some months, and on Christmas Day Dallas Brooks, my deputy, won 
a bold wager firom Frank Owen, then editor of the Evening Standard. 
Brooks had laid odds of two to one against the Germans ever having 
a hundred aeroplanes at one time over London firom August 25 to 
December 25. 

The last day of the year was cold and misty. There was little 
warmth in Whitehall where in their few moments of relaxation the 
high officials speculated on the decline of die Prime Minister’s for¬ 
tunes and on die slow progress of the war. Our bastions in the Far 
East were fidling like rotten fi:uit in a storm. We were barely holding 
our own in the Libyan desert. From a military point of view Russia 
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was the one bright star in a murky sky, and Hitler’s dismissal of 
General Brauchitsch was a confirmation of die German fiiilure in the 
Bast. But in Moscow Mr. Eden was having difficulties in his negotia¬ 
tions with Stalin who was already demanding large territorial com¬ 
pensations in Finland, the Baltic States and Bessarabia. A sudden 
cloud, too, had darkened the new Anglo-American alliance, £ot, 
without informing the Americans, General de Gaulle had sent 
Admiral Muselier with the submarine Surcouf to seize the islands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon at the mouth of me St. Lawrence. The 
appearance of a French submarine $0 close to American waters 
enraged the American people. Their indignation was violent. It took 
the form of suspicion of British connivance, and die impulsive action 
of General de Gaulle cost him the favour of President Roosevelt and 
of the State Department for many months to come. 

I myi^f folt down. I was worried about my son who was then 
fiag-lieutenant to Admiral Layton, the Commander-in-Chief of our 
tiny naval force at Singapore, and firom whom I bad had no news 
except that he was safo for the moment. Nor was I happy about my 
work. I had been six months in my new job and, as for as I could see, 

I had made no progress whatsoever towards any improvement in our 
propaganda services. I made puerile excuses for myself by blaming 
'Whitehall with its bureaucratic methods. I still folt mat the people of 
Britain, who had celebrated their war-time Christmas with dieir 
usual cdm and their innate genius for adapting themselves to any 
circumstances, were better than their government and their bureau¬ 
cracy. I was not pessimistic about the outcome of the war, although 
obviously General Ismay had been right when he said that things 
must be worse before they were better. But 1 was thoroughly dis¬ 
appointed with myself. I had worked hard enough. On me other 
hmd, I had wasted endless hours in finiidess negotiations. I had 
excused my fidlure to take decisions on the ground of fiiistration 
firom above. I had fortified my lack ofcourage by self-indulgence. 

On New Year’s Eve I retired to bed before dinner and re-read 
Petronius’s Satyrikon. I found admonishment and consolation almost 
on the fint page: “If any man seeks for success in stem art and applies 
his mind to e^eat tasks, let him first perfect his character by the rigid 
law of fingauty. Nor must he care for the lofty foown of tine tyrants* 
palace nor scheme for suppers with pro<%als like a client, or drown 
the fires of his wit with wine, or sit before the st^e applauding an 
actor’s grimaces for a price.” 

The warnings were timdy. They seemed to be directed against the 
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subservience of many Whitehall officials to the higher officials and of 
some of the higher officials to ministers. I took them to my own 
particular address and made them my resolutions for the New Year. 
Of course I did not keep them. 

But 1942 was to see a great change. Frustration was to be replaced 
by the tense excitement of action. Order was to be brought into the 
chaos of our propaganda. It was to be the year of the Anglo-Russian 
Treaty and the invasion of North A&ica. 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE ACTUAL OPENING of the new year brought little sign of the better 
^ings to come. Throughout January and February public attention 
was focussed on Malaya and Indonesia where the success of the 
Japanese, inevitable in view of their overwhelming superiority, was 
nevertheless startling in its speed. Disasters which Parliament and 
the people had taken philosophically in 1940 came now as a severe 
shoch to public confidence, and when the Prime Minister returned 
on January 17 from a most successful mission to Washington he 
found a sullen House of Commons. Criticism reached its pew in the 
middle of February when Singapore fell almost without a fight and 
the Schamhorst, the Gneisenau and the Prinz Eugen slipped out of 
Brest and, escorted by destroyers, mine-sweepers and fighter aero¬ 
planes, succeeded in reaching Germany. Bodi misfortunes c:aused 
widespread gloom. Few people perhaps expected that we could hold 
Singapore indefinitely, but the manner of its frU seemed inglorious. 
The escape of the German mcn-of-war came as a shock to the whole 
nation, and faith in the conduct of the war was severely shaken. 

The reactions of the public were curious. Enthusiasm for Russ^ as 
the one successful combatant increased enormously, and to some 
extent her miUtary success was attributed to the Russian system of 
government. Popular opinion about our own war effort was sullen, 
and there was a marked slump in the stock of the Conservatives 
whom the public regarded as mainly responsible for the conduct of 
the war. The general attitude was refiected in a story which was 
popular at the time. 

Two Englishmen were sitting opposite each other in a railway 
carriage; both were reading newspapers. After a time one laid down 
his paper, smiled and said to the stranger opposite, “Well, we’re not 
doing so badly.” 

The other looked up in surprise and replied politely, “You talk 
remarkably good English for a Russian.” 

Expressed in terms of personalities, the public reaction denoted a 
distinct increase in the popularity of Sir Stafford Cripps, whom many 
people regarded—quite erroneously—as the man who had brought 
Russia into the war, and a temporary decline in the fortunes of the 
Prime Minister. Pardy because he was still flushed by his W ashin g ton 
triumph and partly because he was suffering from a bad cold Mr. 
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Churchill handled a critical House of Commons with less than his 
usual skill. Bowing to the storm, he was forced to make changes in 
his Government. 

As usually happens when the Government are in trouble, the critics 
seize on any available stick with which to beat them. On this occasion 
the Polidcal Warfare Executive was subjected to an attack, mainly 
on account of our broadcasts to Germany which many members of 
Parliament considered as altogether too friendly. In January one of 
our German experts had made, on his own remonsibility, a broad¬ 
cast in which he had expressed admiration of the qualities of the 
German people and of me German soldier whom, he said, “we 
respect even in war.” Not unnaturally, in the Parliamentary criti¬ 
cisms the objectionable phrases were removed from their context. 
Since that occasion certain members of Parliament had followed our 
German broadcasts very closely. Now in February, when the Govern¬ 
ment was in difficulties, political warfare came in for its share of hard 
knocks in the House. If me debate, which filled many pages of Hart- 
sard, produced no concrete results, it served to focus attention on our 
activities. 

The criticisms, if somewhat inexpert, were certainly justified. The 
Political Warfare Executive was deservedly in bad shape. We had few 
supporters in Whitehall, and even they made it quite clear that we 
should do no good until the whole organisation was concentrated in 
one building. Even our best fiiends mought that we made for too 
extravagant claims for what propaganda could achieve. I felt acutely 
the accuracy of these criticisms. But the decision lay with the 
ministen, and the ministerial committee of three was out of gear. 
The Wobum organisation, backed by Dr. Dalton, was determined 
to stay at Wobum. Mr. Bracken, who had tried by methods, which 
were sometimes more violent than diplomatic, to establish both geo¬ 
graphical and ministerial unity, had reached the end of his tether. 
He nad had even then more than his fill of the Ministry of Three, but 
in his devotion to Mr. Churchill he was not prepared to worry the 
Prime Minister at a time when he was beset with other troubles. 

Admirable, as I have said, in standing up for his staff and 
them in Parliament, Mr. Bracken has a temperament which is as 
fiery as his aureole of flaming Celtic hair. On first acquaiiltance he 
seems to be a prey to every human emotion. Cer tainly he 1 ^ more 
than a dash of Celtic exuberance, and, when it is in the a<ren>lant ^ the 
words flow from his lips in a torrent which seems as tempestuous as a 
Highland stream in spate. The illusion of emotional lacx of control 
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is dangerous, for underneath he possesses a self-restraint which his 
opponents often foil to appreciate. In his verbal duels with other 
ministers, he possesses one great advantage, for when he seems to be 
hitting hardest, his temper is always under control. At such times his 
anger is feigned. He is, in foct, playing a part which is sometimes 
carefully rraearsed, but more often than not is extemporised to suit 
the impulse of the moment. On the other hand, when he is hurt, he is 
silent and like most Celts yields easily to depression. A few days be¬ 
fore the debate in the House of Commons, he sent for me. He had, 
he said, a cine for our troubles. He would resign, and Sir Stafford 
Cripps could take over P.W.E. We should then have single minis¬ 
terial control. 

I said nothing. For an official, silence is often the best answer to 
ministerial despondency. But I went away feding a little desperate. I 
could sec no way out of the impasse. What I feared most was that 
Mr. Eden, who had many odier preoccupations, would be only too 
glad to be rid of the trammels of a tiresome committee and would 
agree to Mr. Bracken’s suggestion. 

When our outlook was at its blackest, the changes in the Govern¬ 
ment were announced. Sir Stafford Cripps was apjpointed Leader of 
the House of Commons; Dr. Dalton was promoted to the Presidency 
of the Board of Trade. In the re-shuffle the Political Warfore Exiicu- 
tive was given a new charter by the Prime Minister—and two 
Ministers instead of three. Mr. Eden was made responsible for policy 
and Mr. Bracken for administration. I was appointed Director- 
General. It was not an ideal arrangement, for in practice it is impos¬ 
sible to separate policy ftom administration. It did not fulfil the 
requirements of single ministerial control which I had always urged, 
but it was a great improvement on all the previous schemes. 

My main preoccupation now was to bring the skilled propagan¬ 
dists ftom Woburn to London and to place the whole organisation in 
one building. At the end of February Brooks and I moved our sec¬ 
tions ftom Fitzmaurice Place and the Foreign Office into Bush House 
where we had accommodation directly above the European Service 
of the B.B.C. By going to Bush House we were now able to exercise 
the policy control, granted to us by the Governors of the B.B.C., 
over broadcasts to enemy and enemy-occupied countries. In order to 
win the confidence of tne B.B.C., I at once made Mr. Kirkpatrick 
a member of our Executive Committee. The former formighdy 
meetings of the two Committees of Ministers and officials were abol¬ 
ished and, instead, I dealt direct with Mr. Eden and Mr. Bracken. 
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Bringing the Woburn organisation back to London was a slower 
process^ mainly because of accommodation problems and the 
Treasury rule against the return of large numbers of civil servants 
from the country to London. But by the end of the year we had 
brought nearly everyone back to Bush House except the section 
engaged in secret work. 

At first it was uphill work, but with some creaking the machine 
began to run more smoothly. Our department was organised on a 
central and regional basis with inter-regional directors for each 
country or group of countries. The generd lines of policy were laid 
down by me central authority at weekly meetings with its own 
regional directors and with the central controllers of the European 
Service of the B.B.C. Within this framework of general policy 
considerable latitude was allowed to the regional directors who 
worked very closely with the corresponding regional sections of the 
B.B.C. Under one roof this scheme of organisation was workable. 

One of my first efforts was to eliminate an undesirable eagerness 
on the part of our experts to indulge in wordy warfare with the 
German Propaganda Ministry. However entertaining and occasion¬ 
ally useful it may be to score off the enemy, propaganda is not and 
should not be a duel of dialectics between the pohticd warriors of the 
rival propaganda organisations. It should be addressed to the masses. 
German propaganda may have inspired fear of Germany. I do not 
believe that it made a single friend for Germany apart from Germans. 

For this tendency the new title of pohticd warfrre was largely 
responsible. Certainly the name was not always an advantage, for 
both the ministers and the government departments on whose good¬ 
will P. W.E. was dependent did not appreciate the difference between 
propaganda and poUtical warfiure and merely assumed that the new 
name was a misguided attempt by the propagandists to increase their 
own importance. 

In point of fact, many new technical methods of propaganda were 
introduced during the war, of which perhaps the most valuable was 
the deduction of enemy intentions from enemy propaganda. Some 
of the new methods were overdone. For instance, after one or two 
initial successes the practice of committing the Germans to the cap¬ 
ture of a key position (for example, Stalingrad) by a date, which 
from the best military opinion we knew was highly unlikdy, was 
carried to an excess which defeated its own ends. An essay could 
be written on the differences between propaganda and political 
warfiure. 
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Perhaps the truest definition of the latter is that political warfere 
practises every form of overt and covert attack which can be called 
pohtical as distinct fi:om mihtary. It seeks both to counter and by 
intelhgent anticipation to forestall the political offensives pf the 
enemy. It demands a highly speciaUsed inteUigencc service of its own 
and, above all, an accurate estimate of the enemy’s intentions. It 
rehes not only on open and truthful propaganda, but also on a whole 
series of secret or “black” operations which can be suitably classified 
imder the headings of subversion and deception. These operations 
include so-caUed “secret” broadcasting firom stations supposed to be 
operated in or close to enemy and enemy-occupied territory by sub¬ 
versive enemy or enemy-occupied elements. 

I cannot say that P.W.E. was an easy team. Every good propa¬ 
gandist must possess the quaUties of a prima donna or, as Ernst Toller 
once said, must be bom with one eye. The departmait was com¬ 
posed almost entirely of temporary officials who had plenty of esprit 
de corps but considerably less Imowledge of official procedure. 
There was no lack of brains, especially in the organisation at Wobum 
where Rex Leeper had assembled and trained a varied array of 
talent which gave the form and shape to the propaganda policy 
which was fimffiy adopted. But at aU times, and particmarly during 
the first two years of the war, there was a tendency to try to make 
foreign policy by means of propaganda instead of being content to 
support pohcy by propaganda. This tendency was strongly resented 
by Ministers and by the Foreign Office and the service departments. 

Actually political warfare is neither an exact science nor a separate 
art. As the handmaid of official poUcy and of miUtary strategy, it is 
dependent on the calculations and errors of government. At the 
same time it must be supple with an instinctive feeling for the element 
of chance in human affairs. Above all, it must on occasions act with 
great speed in order to kill an enemy He which otherwise might do 
great harm. It has therefore to take its directives not only firom 
ministers and Chiefs of Staff who are not always readily available but 
also firom the incidence of time and events. 

Inevitably, therefore, the prop^andists chafod under the restraints 
of official pohcy and were incuned to regard Whitehall as an 
obstacle which had to be circumvented by intrigue radtier than 
ehminated by persistent persuasion and argument. Most of these 
attempts to by-pass the permanent departments were detected, caused 
an infinity of trouble, and did great harm to P.W.E. Early in Febru¬ 
ary, 1942, the Joint Planners, a section of the Chiefi of Staff organ- 
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isation composed of members of the three service departments and 
the Foreign Office, were considering a request from the War 
Cabinet for a paper on the state of morale in me occupied countries 
of Europe. One member suggested that P.W.E. should be asked to 
prepare the memorandum. The suggestion was rejected on the ground 
that P.W.E. was “wild and irresponsible”. 

To be frir, diere were faults on both sides. The permanent depart¬ 
ments, especially the Foreign Office, were slow to realise the impor¬ 
tance of broadcasting to a Europe that was cut off from every other 
means of communication, and without constant pressure by P. W.E., 
even if at times it was unwisely exerted, it is doubtful if we should 
ever have progressed beyond the cramping limits of excessive 
caution. Having been a permanent civil servant in the first world 
war and a temporary one in the second I think it fur to say that in 
war-time the temporary departments suffer from lack of experience 
and excess of enmusiasm and that the reverse applies to the per¬ 
manent departments. In P.W.E. 1 made it my principal task to try to 
hold a frir balance between the enthusiasm of the propagandists and 
the caution of the permanent officials. 

The composition of P.W.E. was extraordinarily varied. It con¬ 
tained a handful of profrssional soldiers and civil servants. The rest 
were drawn from almost every walk of life and included journalists, 
business men, advertising experts, schoolmasters, authon, literary 
agents, farmers, barristers, stockbrokers, psychologists, university 
dons, and a landscape gardener. I do not think that any one profession 
provided any initial advantage of training. A propagandist is bom 
and not made. The journalists were undoubtedly the best exponents 
of propaganda. They wrote the best leaflets. They had the best under¬ 
standing of the value of the spoken and written word, and in a depart¬ 
ment which had always to work at top speed they alone had the 
requisite sense of urgency. Being used to ephemeral work, they were 
not so good on policy and sometimes felt frustrated by the hampering 
necessity of consistency. Our schoolmasters were excellent. The 
dons included some brilliant men, but were inclined to resent criti¬ 
cism. With one exception the advertising experts were a disappoint¬ 
ment. I have an open mind about psychologists. We employed three, 
and one, at least, did useful work for our German section. Psycho¬ 
logical analysis has undoubtedly a place in political warfere, but it 
was not sufficiently tested in the war to justify any firm condusion. 
My personal view is that in propaganda an ounce of first-hand 
experience of a country is worth a ton of theoretical knowledge, and 
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this theory applies not only to our psychologists but to all the propa¬ 
gandists we employed. 

On account of me shortage of men we relied for staff mainly on 
women who were vasdy in the majority. Taken by and large, they 
were admirable in efficiency and in conduct. Two were expert 
propagandists who ran their own section with men under them. 
Severn excelled in administrative work. All showed a spirit of co¬ 
operation and loyalty which to me at any rate was always a consola¬ 
tion in times of trouble. Brooks’s secretary and my own were en¬ 
trusted with all our Top Secret information, and, as fir as security is 
concerned, I believe firmly, and I think the belief is widely held in 
Whitehall, that women keep official secrets for better than men 
including most ministers. Pessimists, who take a gloomy view of the 
future of this country, may reap a morbid satisfaction from the Ger¬ 
man theory that the first sign of decadence in a country is when the 
women become superior to the men. Personally I shall be satisfied if 
Britain continues to be served by her women-folk as well as she was 
during the war. 

Our activities, apart from our secret work, were mainly concerned 
with broadcasting and the dissemination of leafiets. With the excep¬ 
tion of a short interval for maintenance purposes, broadcasting went 
on by day and by night. Every twenty-four hours 160,000 VTprds 
went out over the air in twenty-three languages. Twenty-two per 
cent, of this total of over a million words weekly went to Germany. 
It was perhaps too high a proportion, for in my opinion the best 
work of the European Service of the B.B.C. was done in the occupied 
countries. Leaflets were distributed by the Royal Air Force firom the 
fint day of the war and also by balloon. They ranged firom single 
sheet leaflets to miniature illustrated newspapers and long before me 
end of the war they had set a new high standard for this form of pro¬ 
duction. A special foature of our work Was the production of minia¬ 
ture magazines and even books which were distributed, partly, by 
air and, partly, by secret methods. Reviews like La France Libre and a 
book of Mr. Churchill’s speeches were reduced to the size of a 
folded lady’s handkerchief and, nevertheless, were so beautifully 
printed that the text could be read with ease and comfort by the 
naked eye. Both in content and in attractiveness they were, I think, 
the best propaganda productions of any country. 

Both broadcasting and leafiets to the occupied countries presented 
no great difficulties. We were appealing to fiiends who were eager— 
sometimes, indeed, too eager—to listen to our broadcasts and to pick 
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up our leaflets and miniature magazines. In our task of maintaining 
morale in these countries we collaborated closely with the Allied 
Governments in London, That we achieved excellent results is home 
out not only by the evidence of the oppressed peoples themselves but 
also by the fierce penalties which the Germans imposed with increas¬ 
ing savagery on Hsteners to the fijreign broadcasts of our European 
Service. 

In our propaganda to Germany, however, we were handicapped 
from the start by a problem which was never solved. This was the 
vexatious question of what we called a “hope clause” for Germany. 
For a long time there was no official policy about the future of Ger¬ 
many, and we were left to grope our way as best we could. But we 
were never allowed to make any promises in our propaganda. 
When eventually the policy of imconditional surrender was officially 
announced, it imposed a severe restriction on the opportunities for 
successful propaganda. Indeed, it was undeniably a propaganda asset 
to Germany, and Dr. Goebbels employed it constantly in his propa¬ 
ganda to his own countrymen. Put in plain language, die argument 
he used was: “Some of you Germans may not like us Nazis, but if the 
Allies win they will wreak on us all a peace of revenge in comparison 
with which the Treaty of Versailles will seem Utopian.” To enforce 
his point, he plastered the walls of the chief German cities with huge 
posters containing extracts from Lord Vansittart’s Black Record. 

The problem with which the Government were ftced was: 
“Were there sufficient so-called ‘good Germans’ to justify a promise 
of a reasonable peace provided that they turned against Hider before 
the end of the war?” On the proper answer to this question the 
House of Commons and, I imagine, the whole country, were 
divided. It was a personal and not a Party issue, and even in the 
Labour Party there were deep cleavages of opinion. After the debate 
on political warfare in February, 1942, Mr. Eden and sometimes Mr. 
Bracken used to receive two separate Parliamentary Propaganda 
Committees. I attended as adviser on the current affairs of our depart¬ 
ment. One Committee took what I may call the Vansittart line and 
complained querulously of P.W.E’s softness towards the Germans. 
The other Committee, of which Commander King-Hall was the 
mainspring and which advocated a hope clause, took exaedy the 
opposite line and with equal vigour protested against the harshnpM of 
our German propaganda. 

We propagandists favoured the hope clause, but the difficulty was 
to win approval for a formula whidi would not conffict with the 
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official policy of unconditional surrender. Many attempts were made 
both by the British and the Americans, but they came to nothing, 
and with the understandable object of preserving national unity at 
home the Government did their best—^and in war-time it is a power¬ 
ful best—to avoid pubhc discussion of the problem. 

Certainly nearly all members of Parliament regarded themselves as 
experts on propaganda, held strong views on the subject, and more 
often than not had their own pet German imigri. 

For what it is worth, my own opinion is that, so long as a German 
victory or even an inconclusive peace seemed possible to Germans, 
the “good Germans” were powerless to cause any serious disruption 
of the German mUitary machine. 

Nevertheless, there is now a considerable amount of evidence, 
taken mainly from captured German documents, which indicates 
that anti-Nazi Germans, including high officers of the army, 
listened-in assiduously to both our “white” and our “black” broad¬ 
casts and that until the official announcement of “unconditional sur¬ 
render” our propaganda was having an increasing effect. Obviously 
its big chance would have come at the moment when German hopes 
of winning the war were beginning to wane. This moment coincided 
with the formula of “imconditional surrender”. 

The absence of a hope clause was, therefore, a severe handle^ to 
our German propaganda. I do not cavil at the Government’s poHcy 
or lack of policy. It is difficult to prepare for peace when one is 
fighting for very existence; doubly difficult when a country is as un¬ 
prepared for war as ours was. But the fact should be noted that in 
January, 1941, when Mr. Harry Hopkins came to England to find out 
how we proposed to win the war, he was informed that the three 
lines of our attack on Germany were (i) blockade; (a) bombing and 
(3) propaganda and subversion. There was then no prospect of 
attacking the Reich itself by land. These lines of the politico- 
stratemc conduct of the war were confirmed by the American 
Chieft of Staff during Mr. Churchill’s visit to Washington in 
December, 1941. 

Yet at the time no serious impetus was ever given to our propa¬ 
ganda efforts from on top. It was due, I think, partly to the pressure 
of graver, events and partly to ignorance of the subject in Whitehall. 
The ignorance bred scepticism, and together they were a formiHahlft 
hurdle. The Chieft of Staff were always willing to help us to solve 
our problems but, to begin with at least, they erred on the side of 
over-simplification. When we explained to them our difficulties 
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about the hope clause for Germany, one of them, assuming ^t all 
propaganda was deception, provided an admirable solution. Why 
don’t you take the King-Hall line in your propaganda and keep the 
Vansittart line for the peace terms?” 

Unfortunately, open propaganda is always a responsibility of me 
Government’s and—to Mr. Eden’s credit be it said—we were never 
allowed to maW in our propaganda any commitment which the 
Government were not prepared to fulfil. If we approached even the 
borderline, I was certain to be rebuked. But in me first years of the 
war the Foreign Office were no better educated in the technique of 
propaganda than the service departments, and even those officials 
who wished most to help us sometimes mmbled into traps. When 
Hungary and Roumania were restive about the ultimate fate of 
Transylvania, I would receive a suggestion: “Why don’t you tell the 
Hungarians in your Hungarian broadcasts that Germany is going to 
let Roumania keep Transylvania and tell the Roumanians in your 
Roumanian broadcasts that she is going to give it to Hungary.” 
With patience and good humour I had to explain not only mat in 
Transylvania there were people who spoke both languages but also 
that Dr. Goebbels employed a large staff of linguists to listen in to aU 
our foreign broadcasts in the hope of discovering inconsistencies in 
our policy and exposing them to the world, and that of course we 
did me same. 

I do not think for one moment that during the period of German 
military ascendancy our propaganda, even if given greater support, 
could have achieved more than it did. And that was very little indeed 
as far as Germany was concerned. You cannot undermine morale in 
the hour of military success, and not even Hitler himself could have 
stopped the German people from shrieking Sieg Heil in unison when 
after twenty-five years the bitterness of defeat seemed to have been 
wiped away by the most resounding of victories. 

Nevertheless, Whitehall’s ignorance of the technique and possi¬ 
bilities of propaganda and, more particularly, of broadcasting was 
unnecessarily prolonged. This was a minor misfortune for which the 
pre-war planning of our propaganda activities was responsible. 
Apart from the defects of organisation, an initial mistake was made 
in establishing the enemy propaganda department at Woburn, and 
this defect was aggravated by the obstinacy of a department, which 
had done most valuable pioneer work, in resisting fer so long every 
attempt to bring it back to London. I have always felt that, u it had 
been established ftom the beginning in or near Whitehall, its 
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efficiency would have been increased, its merite more quidcly recog¬ 
nised and many vexatious delays and inter-departmratal wrangles 
avoided. I am no lover of the bureaucratic state, but the semor 
officials of the British civil service bring to the study of most pro^ 
lems the knowledge of a vast experience, nor are they lackmg m 
goodwill. On the other hand the initial attttude of ffie propagmdists 
was ostrich-hke, and surely never in Whitehall 1^ there been a 
better example of a situation in which great possibilities were sacn- 
ficed for petty considerations. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


MY QUARTERS IN the Foreign Office had been a set of temporary 
cubicles hastily erected within the frame-work of the great Locarno 
Room. They reminded me of war-time cabins in a giant liner. Thev 
were stuffy in summer and cold and draughty in winter. The walls 
were not sound-proof, and if I was carrying on a secret conversation 
we had to talk in whispers. 

Urgent business was conducted by personal contact. I locked my 
door, put my key in my pocket, and walked down the long, high 
corridor to Sir Ormc Sargent’s room. I would find him surrounded 
by a vast pile of red boxes. If I required an immediate decision, it was 
given with a plain yes or no. If my problem was complicated and 
concerned other departments, the answer would be longer and more 
cautious. The advice was nearly always sound. 

The administration of the Office was crusted with the cobwebs of 
a fusty tradition, but in matters of policy the senior officials had a 
confidence and a surety of touch which compelled “both respect and 
admiration. If they showed a tendency to be cautious, it was 
prompted, not by an exaggerated respect for the principle of safety 
first, but by a dislike of rashness based on insufficient knowledge. 
Long experience had taught them that crises in foreign affairs are far 
from simple and that ministers and even Prime Ministers not infre- 

S uendy take decisions which, in the light of further information, 
ley may regret the next morning. Foreign affairs are not like foot¬ 
ball matches aiid mediaeval battles which start at a given time and by 
sundown have produced a conclusive result. That is perhaps why 
soldiers and a football-mad public rarely understand them. 

Doubtless, reforms are needed in the Foreign Office, for today its 
functions are no longer confined to the narrow limits of pure 
diplomacy. The real weakness is in connexion with appointments. 
As in other permanent departments there is an almost maternal im- 
willingness to eliminate the inefficient members of the service. I do 
not know what providential guardian watches over appointments in 
other departments, but in the Foreign Office it has been for many 
years the ghost of Charles the Second, the principle governing all 
senior appointments being that monarch’s dying words: “Don’t let 
poor Nellie starve.” When a post is vacant, the diplomatic list is pro¬ 
duced, and the man at the top, irrespective of his qualifications, is 
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raidy passed over.* It is a pernicious system which in spite of red tape 
and civil service rules should be remedied •without delay. In Russia 
an official who makes a mistake disappears and is never seen again. 
In die Britain of today he is eliminated by promotion. Common 
sense should be able to find a suitable compromise between the two 
systems. 

Apart from this weakness, which imposes a heavy strain on the 
better officials, the Foreign Office has a high standard of efficiency 
within the limits of the present system. The main burden fidls on a 
comparatively small number of men, who, although overworked, 
deal rapidly with an ever-increasing mass of telegrams and minutes, 
and shoulder their hea'vy responsibSides with a fine disregard of un¬ 
informed criticism. They receive plenty of it, but the fiict remains— 
and it is a significant one—^that whenever a Cabinet Committee is 
seeking trained personnel its first request is always for a Foreign 
Office man, and for its greater glory the Foreign Office supplies him. 
Sometimes I felt that mese sacrifices were made at the expense of 
efficiency, for, if the good Foreign Office men are the best in White¬ 
hall, they are not too numerous. Indeed there is much truth in Mr. 
Bevin’s remark, made not long after he had become Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, that there is nothing •wrong with Foreign Office men except 
that there are too few of them and that they are underpaid. •! 

I did not leave the Foreign Office •without some regrets. Thirty 
years before, I had begun my career there, and, although I had come 
back as a stranger, the place gave me a feeling of security. Whatever 
happened to the world, the Foreign Office, like the Church of Rome, 
would always be there. An easy and most vulnerable target for any 
bomb, it was the one building in which the sirens aroused no fear in 
my stomach. 

The change to Bush House was like a journey firom an old-world 
English home into a brand-new skyscraper in a Middle West 
American township. But the move was necessary and the site con¬ 
venient, for I was half-way between Mr. Eden and Mr. Bracken and 
could reach both -within five minutes by car. The offices which we 
occupied were spacious but strangely un-Enghsh, for they were 
designed on the United States business pattern -with a few small 
rooms and one large central hall in which all the staff could be under 
the constant watch of the management. We converted this space into 

* Since the Eden reforms came into force, this system has ceased, and the 
Foreign Office is now the one department of the Civil Service in which pro- 
jinotion is by merit and not by seniority. 
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cubicles and, to meet the requirements of the security officer, we 
wired ffie entrances from the lifts with heavy netting. In this zoo I 
remained unffi the end of the war. Most of my work was done by 
telephone. On my desk I had two instruments and a house telephone 
with switches to all the chief officials of my department. In^addition, 

I had a private line to my bedroom in my club in St. James’s Square. 
They were rarely inactive. I worked long hours, and the demands on 
my time were constant. 

My private life, already heavily restricted by the war, now ceased 
to exist. My world was bounded by an ellipse of which^ the four 
points of the compass were the East India Club in St. James s Square, 
Whitehall, Bush House and the Ministry of Information. I saw few 
of my old friends, and these only rarely. I went to no theatres or 
cinemas. I read no new books except those connected with my work. 

In the first world war there was a purpose in my life —& purpose 
that seemed to me noble and inspiring. We were nghting not only 
for freedom but also for a better world in which war would be no 
more. A League of Nations would sec to that. My fiiith in the 
ultimate gooffiiess of humanity was unquestioning. Now die frith 
and the nobilities were gone, and not only from-me and my con¬ 
temporaries, but also, it seemed, from the younger generation. We 
were fighting for our existence, but for what else? The foe was no 
longer Germany, but the more sinister enemy of a totalitarianism 
which was not confined to one country. 

True, my Socialist colleagues insisted that, more and more, we 
were fighting for a better world. I tried to believe them and, when I 
drove through Camden Town on my way to Wobum and saw the 
long drab rows of wretched houses, my sense of justice was outraged 
by the inequalities of our social system. But very soon I saw clearly 
that my fiiends, whether they realised it or not, were as totalitarian 
in their hearts as the Germans or the Russians, for the tilings that they 
wanted—state socialism, planned economy, and centralisation— 
could be obtained only by a totalitarian regime. I accepted my job 
as a duty, and did it, I nope, none the less efficiently because I had no 
dream vision of a Utopian future. I was too old to be a convert to 
new mythologies. London was my prison and the office was itself 
my hfe-sentcnce. I had no time for penonal reflections, and I was con¬ 
tent that it should be so. 

Even my meals were part of my duties. At them I talked “shop” 
with my colleagues or lunched and dined out with officials whose 
aflairs had some connexion with oun and whom it was difficult to 
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see at other times. Relaxations were therefore fow and simple, and 
such as presented themselves I accepted gratefully. During the first 
weeks of the Blitz a pigeon was blasted into the smoking-room of 
my club through the open window. It was dazed and had a broken 
leg, but it was otherwise unhurt. One of the valets tended it and 
mended its leg. It became the club pet. hi the day-time it went 
abroad, like die members, on its own business and returned in die 
evening to take its place in the smoking-room. It was wonderfully 
tame and fiiendly. Several times I took it to sleep with me in my bed¬ 
room. It was a quieter companion than any cat or dog, sleeping 
peacefully on the mantelpiece or on the wooden ledge at the end of 
my bed and paying no attention to the sirens. If a bomb fell near, it 
would flutter roimd the room for a moment and then resume its 
place. In the mornings, when it woke it would strut majestically 
along the bed clothes and take its place on my arm or shoulder. Un¬ 
fortunately it was not house-trained, and eventually a long-sufliring 
secretary banned it both firom the smoking-room and firom mem¬ 
bers* bedrooms. It remained, however, with the valet and, more 
regular in its hours and habits than the members, lived to celebrate 
the final victory over all our enemies. To one nervous Scot who did 
not like to be done and who welcomed any diversion in the Blitz, it 
will always be a pleasant memory. ■; 

Like many elderly officials, I did with extraordinary little sleep 
during the war. I worked late, sat up late and woke early. In the 
morning I prepared my agenda list and at nine-thirty I set out for 
Bush House. Sometimes as I made my way down the Strand I 
would contrast its war-time dinginess with the romantic glory of its 
old associations. But my mind was not troubled by the ^osts of its 
literary giants. Much as I admired the Londoner, I had never shared 
the views of Lamb and Johnson about London itself. I vastly pre¬ 
ferred Skiddaw to Lamb’s Strand and, if Dr. Johnson chose to say 
that anyone who was tired of London was tired of life, then I was 
ready for the worms. If I thought of the spectres of the past, it was of 
the feilures; foe Dowsons, foe Lionel Johnsons, foe Rioiard Middle- 
tons and foe other Bohemians who, mistaking a minor talent for 
genius, had wasted their substance in irregular living. 

Sometimes I made calculations of foe sums I had squandered on 
night hfe between 1909 and 1939* At foe most conservative estimate 
foe figure was unpleasant to contemplate. It would have bought me 
a comfortable annuity for foe rest of my life and been a guarantee 
against the loss of earning power which comes with old age and against 
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which I had made no provision. But mostly my mind was concen¬ 
trated on the long list of problems on my agenda. All these morning 
reflections were futile. As soon as I arrived at the office, my agenda 
list had to be Md aside in order to enable me to deal with some new 
internal or external crisis which had arisen and which had to be 
solved immediately. 

Admittedly, inter-departmental disputes were a plague and a curse, 
but even in the darkest moments there was always one unfeiling spur 
to optimism. All that was best in British youth was in the fighting 
line. We in the rear had no right to our own time or to our personal 
reflections. Whichever way one looked at it, work was either a duty 
or the best form of escapism fi:om a war which had to be won. It was 
easier and more flattering to one’s conscience to regard it as a duty, 
and for myself I found both consolation and usefulness in President 
Eliot’s old maxim: “Things seem to be going fairly well now that the 
spirit of pessimism prevails in all departments.” 

Apart from giving political guidance and forecasts of the situation, 
I contributed little to the output of our department. The actual pro¬ 
paganda was planned and executed by the regional directors and by 
the planning section. More by necessity than by choice I was from 
the beginning more of a salesman than a propagandist, my self- 
imposed duty being to “sell” the department to ministers and to the 
permanent departments on whose goodwill our existence depended. 
In this task I had an admirable deputy in Dallas Brooks. He had been 
connected witli propaganda since before the war, possessed consider¬ 
able expertise and great tact, and by his sound knowledge of White¬ 
hall was able to temper the exuberance of the propagandists with the 
more sober judgment of ofllcial experience. I have already referred 
with gratitude to the help we received from the Chiefi of Staff and 
from General Ismay and General Hollis. Thanks to Brooks we were 
also on excellent terms with the Admiralty from whom we received 
great assistance throughout the war. Our relations with the Air 
Ministry were not quite so satisfectory. Partly through our own fault, 
we suffered permanent frustration from a cumbersome and some¬ 
what inhuman War Ofiice. 

With the abolition of the two committees of Three, my weekly 
meetings with Mr. Eden and Mr. Bracken became a pleasure 
of an aflfiiction. Almost simultaneously with the changes in the 
Political Warfare Executive, Sir Stafford Cripps was sent on a hope¬ 
less mission to India. It was doomed to feilure firom the start ana its 
ultimate results were a reduction of his prestige in the Coalition 
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Govcnuncnt and the removal of a possible rival to Mr. Churchill in 
popular esteem. It caused me great anxiety, for Mr. Eden took Sir 
St^ord’s place as Leader of the House of Commons, retaining at the 
same time his functions as Foreign Secretary. It was a diuJ task 
which would have taxed the strength of a young athlete, and I 
assumed with justifiable apprehension that now, when P.W.E’s 
affain seemed likely to run more smoothly, Mr. Eden would have no 
time to spare for us. I was entirely mistaken. 

The public has made its own picture of Mr. Eden. It is taken from 
the popular Press and assumes me form of a well-dressed and good- 
lool^g young man who is the mould of fashion and the creator of 
the Eden black hat. It is, of course, a caricature of the real man. He is, 
in point of fact, a lonely man who dislikes most forms of social life 
and is at his happiest in his country home where he wears the shab¬ 
biest of old clodies and can work with his hands, chopping wood, 
grubbing weeds, digging his border or spraying his fruit trees with a 
contraption on his back which looks like an infantryman’s flame¬ 
thrower. He is a man who cultivates his garden both mentally and 
physically. This passion for the simple life has given him a robust 
heuth and a reserve of physical energy which enable to stand 
the strain of public life better than any of his colleagues. The passion 
is genuine. He has his roots deep in the soil of England. He has ^ee 
great quahdes as a politician: an immense capacity for work, a 
natural courtesy and an integrity in public life which is unequ^ed. 
The courtesy is a compensating virtue, for it implies respect for the 
opinions of others and a gift of listening which makes him countless 
fHends among the young men who sooner or later chafe under the 
monotony of ministerial monologues. It is his courtesy, combined 
with his integrity, which makes him so successful a negotiator, for it 
wins him the confidence of even the most suspicious foreigner. In 
most successful ministers there is something of the buccaneer. There 
is none in Mr. Eden. 

During the war he had a particularly diflicult task in dealing with a 
Prime Minister who was as nearly a dictator as thus country has ever 
had since Cromwell and who intervened constantly, always daringly, 
and sometimes rashly in foreign affairs. Whenever Mr. Churchill’s 
genius for improvisation outran discretion, Mr. Eden was not afiraid 
to make a firm stand, for he possesses both physical and moral 
courage in abundance. But he lacks ruthlessness, and if this is a foult 
in politics he will never cure it. He has set himself certain standards in 
pubUc life, and he will never willingly fell below them. 
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I saw a great deal of Mr. Eden during the war, and, even when, as 
happened more rhan once, I disturbed his sleep in the early hours of 
the morning on some matter of urgaicy I never heard a complaint 
from his lips. I leamt very much from him. His advice was always 
good. His decisions were firm and quickly given. He was open to 
argument and, if he said “go ahead’\ I was sure of his backing. In 
spite of the excessive demands on his time, he came to inspect our 
organisation at Bush House and visited Woburn more than once. 
His handling of the Parliamentary Committees on propaganda was 
an object-lesson in tact and frrmness. To a man of his experience the 
task was perhaps not difficult. Parliamentary Committees come to 
ministers either for information or to state grievances. The grievances 
about us invariably took two forms: complaints against the Right 
Wing or the Left Wing tendencies of our propaganda and attacks on 
the extravagance of the Wobum establisWent. The complaints on 
policy were easy to answer. They raised inevitably the problem of 
the “good Germans”, and on this subject even a Left Wing Com¬ 
mittee was sure to be divided. Peace and honour were generally 
satisfied by Mr. Eden’s declaring that while we sought to mvide the 
Germans we must not go too for in the way of promises. The attacks 
on the Wobum establishment were trickier and sometimes directed 
against individual officials. They used to alarm me by their venom. 
But Mr. Eden took the right line by declaring: “You can go for me 
as much as you like, but it is most imfoir to attack officials.” The 
answer generally turned away wrath. But Mr. Eden did not like the 
attacks and was doubtless relieved by the knowledge that the admin¬ 
istrative problem of bringing Wobum to London was not his. 

This task was Mr. Bracken’s, and he had three war jobs, for, in 
addition to his duties as Minister of Information and as Minister 
responsible for the administration of the Political Warfare Executive, 
he was also the fidthful attendant of Mr. Churchill and liad his own 
room in No. lo Downing Street, in which a fine portrait of a naval 
rating by Mr. Eric Kennington and a somewhat florid-looking dgar- 
cabinet were the chief ornaments. Nevertheless, he, too, devoted a 
portion of his remarkable energy to our affairs, and soon after Dr. 
Dalton’s departure I found myself in the Bracken Bentley with Mr. 
Ronald Tree and Lord Birkenhead on our way to Wobum. The 
Minister wished to inspect die establishment. 

It was a wet and depressing morning in March, but the journey 
was enlivened by the sparkle of the conversation. Mr. Bracken has 
an almost encyclopaedic knowledge of a surprisingly large number of 
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subjects. He is an authority on Burke, English architecture, head¬ 
masters and bishops, blue-books and finance and, of course, Mr. 
Churchill. He also possesses a most retentive memory, a lively and 
vivid imagination which transports him on occasions into the realms 
of decorative art, and a fine and selective choice of words acquired 
from much reading and perhaps from an unconscious imitation of 
his hero. In the right mood and on the right occasion he gives there¬ 
fore very good vdue for his loquacity. 

For our Woburn visit both the mood and the occasion were har- * 
monious, and after we had passed St, Albans we were regaled with a 
feast of wit and pungent comment. He had once owned and re¬ 
decorated a charming Queen Anne house in the Dunstable district. 
We were given the history of the house and of the fiite of all its 
previous owners. As we drew near to stately Woburn Abbey we 
were enthralled by a series of brilHant bijou biographies of die 
various Russells beginning with John Russell, the young fevourite of 
Philip le Bel, Archduke of Austria, and of Henry VIII, to whom the 
Russell femily owes its fortunes and, incidentmy, its share of the 
monasterial spoil, and finishing with the present pacifist Duke of 
Bedford. 

The inspection of our organisation gave me some quiet amuse¬ 
ment. We began with the Abbey itself, where in large rooms aid 
picture galleries, which contained a mixture of priceless treasures 
and fanuly junk, were the main oflSces of the country section. Rex 
Leeper, eager to impress the Minister with the excellence of his work 
which, in truth, was not properly appreciated in London, was our 
guide. Aglow wth enthusiasm, he would open a door and reveal a 
fine room in which heavy Victorian furniture was incongruously 
jumbled with typewriting tables and steel filing cabinets. “Here”, he 
would say proudly, “is where our French Region works.” But Mr. 
Bracken’s attention was elsewhere. His practised eye had spotted a 
treasure on the wall and, turning to Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Tree, 
he would exclaim with rapturous enthusiasm: “Freddie! Ronnie! 
Look at that Canaletto—absolutely fint-class. Just about the best in 
England.” The other sections suffered much me same ordeal, witli 
this difference that when the glance of the Minister lighted on a 
sickly portrait of Lord Odo Russell, the junior hero of the Berlin 
Conference, praise would be tempered with a scornful, “Gosh! 
whatjunk.” 

But when we came to the production unit, Mr. Bracken was all 
attention, and the merit of our leaflets received its proper of 
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recognition. The Minister, too, was enthusiastic about the so-called 
“black” broadcasting and was impressed by the quality of the voices 
of the various announcers which he pronounced as much more virile 
and ed^tive than those of the B.B.C. 

The inspection was long and rather tiring. But Mr. Bracken s wit 
continued to scintillate, and at luncheon he delighted all present with 
a firework display of epigrams the best of which was his answer to a 
qubtion regarding the merits of a certain politician. “He’s the kind of 
man”, said Mr. Bracken, “who prefeces every new sentence with 
‘You know what I mean’. You don’t, and in a very few seconds you 
know that you don’t want to.” 

The visit was a great success, and at the end Rex Leeper took me 
aside and said to me privately: “That was all right, wasn’t it? He 
asked no difficult questions.” I felt unhappy. For a moment I imagined 
that he believed that I had been misleading him by my frequent 
warnings of the Minister’s desire to bring the Woburn organisation 
to London. Rex was one of my oldest fnends. This was what made 
the situation so difficult. It would have been a thousand times worse 
if Mr. Bracken had changed his mind. 

But Rex Leeper was wrong and I was wrong. Mr. Bracken is 
nothing if not perceptive, and for all his pleasant manner and apparent 
nonchdance he had shrewdly assessed the two main defects of the 
Woburn organisation: the distance firom London and the high con¬ 
sumption of petrol for motor-transport between London and 
Wobum at a time when the whole country was being severely 
rationed. 

On the way back to London he spoke to me very seriously. All the 
country establishment, except the officials engaged in really secret 
activities, must be brought to London. The petrol consumption 
must be reduced by half. He promised to do his utmost to obtain the 
necessary accommodation in London for the returning officials. He 
ordered me to arrange for an immediate enquiry into the transport 
situation and himself nominated the man who should conduct it. I 
was no longer amused. I was impressed. The functions of a Minister 
in relation to his department are to lay down the main lines of policy 
and not to get bogged in detail. If he would consent to concentrate 
on one job, Mr. Bracken, who has already made a successful career 
both in politics and in business, could reach almost any goal. His 
weakness is that he wants to have an iron in every fire. And for all his 
battery of invective he has too kind a heart. 

In view of his numerous other activities Mr. Bracken’s interest in 
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P.W.E. was inclined to be spasmodic. He was like a volcano which 
erupted firequendy and sometimes violendy. The eruptions, let it be 
said, were stimulating. Not only did he keep us well informed, but 
he gave invaluable aid by introducing me and other members of my 
department to the people who mattered most to us. 

It was through him and with him that I first met Air Marshal Sir 
Arthur Harris, fii that spring of 1942 he was at the height of his fiune, 
for Bomber Command was then our most spectacular arm, and it 
alone was bringing the war to the very heart of Germany. As it was 
his bombers that carried our leaflets, it was all-important for us to 
convince him of the value of propaganda. We never converted him 
although Mr. Bracken did his persuasive best. Heavily built with blue 
eyes, to complexion, firm jaw and broad shoulders, the Air Marshal 
was burly in appearance and tough in mind, and one look at him con¬ 
vinced me that nothing would ever shake him fiom his fixed purpose. 
He beheved in bombing Germany relentlessly and unremittingly. 
He was convinced that ms was the only method by which the Ger¬ 
man people could be brought to their senses. He told me that, when 
we could send out a thousand bombers a night, the war would end 
very quickly. He was not, he said, opposed to leaflets. He recognised 
their value, but he objected strongly to exposing his bomber crews 
to danger in order to drop what he called “pieces of bumph”. ' 

At d^t time (April, 1942) the arrangements for dropping leaflets 
were primitive. The rear-gunner of the bomber had to leave his gun 
for several minutes in order to release the leaflets. As they had to be 
dropped over targets protected by German night-fighters, the rear- 
gunner could not afford to take his eye off his gun for ten seconds, let 
done five minutes. He would do all he could to help, the Air 
Marshal promised, but he wanted a mechanical dropping device. Of 
course, in the state of our unpreparedness, it took monm to obtain 
it. 

Three months later. Sir Arthur Harris was to be indirectly respon¬ 
sible for my most unpleasant experience of the war. True to his 
promise to give us all possible aid, ne had agreed to put his name to a 
leaflet which was to be dropped over Germany. It was prepared with 
great care, was shown to the Air Marshal and received his approval. 
It took the form of a message to the German people. It emphasised 
the immense productive capacity of the Anglo-American aircraft 
industry, the determination of the Anglo-American people to end 
the dictaton’ rule of fi>rce, and the fii^ty of German resistance. It 
told the German people that, if they did not overthrow the Nazis 
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and make peace, they would be bombed “every night and every day, 
rain, blow or snow”. It was a good aggressive leaflet, and it was 
dropped in millions of copies. The Air Chief Marshal, I think, was 
satisfied. We were over-pleased, for one of our leading German 
experts tried to make good better. Contrary to the arrangement 
with Sir Arthur Harris, who had given his name to a leaflet omy, our 
bright enthusiast wished to broadcast the message. Just to what 
extent he obtained the permission of the Air Mimstry was never 
satisfactorily established, and at the best the permission could have 
been given only by a junior official. What was certain was that Sir 
Arthur Harris was never consulted. 

The message was duly broadcast, and the next day several hells 
gaped simultaneously. On reaching the office I received a message 
from Mr. Eden. He wished to see Mr. Bracken and me as soon as 
possible and in any event before the morning meeting of the 
Cabinet. I arrived first and received part of the blast wmch had 
already blown over Mr. Eden. He had just received an indignant 
letter from Sir Archibald Sinclair, then Secretary of State for Air. It 
accused P.W.E. of having broadcast to the wide world a message 
expressly intended for a leaflet only. The Prime Mim'ster had been on 
the telephone. He did not object to the contents of the message, Mr. 
Eden told me, but was annoyed that a leading Service Chiefffiould 
broadcast a political message without ministerial approval. On 
learning the facts of the case, he had wished to issue a statement 
white-washing Sir Arthur Harris and therefore discrediting our pro¬ 
paganda. Mr. Eden was angry—not . without reason. His whole 
morning had been wasted by our folly. Administration was not his 
affair, but, he suggested, it was time that an example should be 
Where was Mr. Bracken? He siunmoned a private secretary and 
asked him to find out. 

I had to think quickly. The first essential was to prevent, if possible, 
the issue of a statement which would give a winning ban^ to Dr. 
Goebbels and incidentally, provoke serious trouble in a House of 
Commons that was still restive about the debacle in the Far East. 
The second was to save my man whom I could ill spare. 

I did my best to argue the case against the pubUc statement. With 
one eye on the clock I pleaded for time for an investigation. I did not 
know all the facts. Both sides should be heard. The passed 

with painful slowness. Mr. Eden did not relent. Then his private 
secretary came in: Mr. Bracken would not be available till later. He 
had been summoned to Buckingham Palace. Mr. Eden had to leave 
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at once for his Cabinet meeting. I mopped my brow, and, as I left the 
room, whispered fervently to myself, “God Save The King.” 

The respite gave those priceless moments of time which cure all 
ills. I saw Mr. Bracken in me afternoon. He, too, was angry, but was 
helpful and promised to speak to the Prime Minister. The next morn¬ 
ing Mr. Eden telephoned. The news was good. Mr. Churchill had 
read the message, had found it good, and had agreed that it would be 
a mistake to issue a public statement. But he wanted a full investiga¬ 
tion of the incident. 

I spent four laborious days hearing evidence and writing my 
report. Duriim this interval Providence came to my help in the form 
of messages from the Allied Governments and from the resistance 
leaders in the occupied countries who had been dehghted not only 
with the aggressive tone of the message but with the confident note 
of victory which it sounded. It was what they had been waiting fi)r 
months to hear. In the end the incident was allowed to fizzle out, and 
my expert escaped with a reprimand and, I hope, a salutary fiight. 
He remained to do good work and to earn high praise from General 
Eisenhower. He is now a public figure and may well reach great 
heights. I hope that he sings “God Save The King” "with fervour, for, 
if Mr. Bracken had not been summoned to an audience on the day 
the crisis broke, an irrevocable decision would undoubtedly have 
been taken and a promising career checked. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE SPRING AND early summer of 1942 had a decisive influence on the 
course of the war. It was then that our future relations with Russia 
took their definite shape and that the agitation fot the Second Front 
entered the first stage of its acuteness. The success of the Russian 
winter campaign had aroused the greatest enthusiasm among the 
British people, and throughout the cotmtry there was a fervent 
desire to help the Russian armies who were then fiicing almost the 
full military strength of Germany. The Russian Government, with 
a very vivid memory of the success of the initial German attacks in 
1941, viewed with alarm and misgivings the renewal of what might 
be a decisive German offensive in the summer of 1942 and in its 
anxiety demanded widi increasing insistence an Anglo-American 
attack in the West which would reUeve the German pressure on 
Russia. Already in Moscow the old rumour of 1915 was going its 
dangerous round: the British and Americans would fight to the last 
drop of Russian blood. The hullaballoo of the Second Front had 
begun. 

The dangers of the situation were very obvious to Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Roosevelt and to the Anglo-American Chiefe of Staff, 
from whose minds the possibiUty of a Russian collapse and a separate 
peace with Germany was never absent. Our desire to help was there¬ 
fore inspired as much by national interests as by nature sympathy 
with a gallant ally. Our own fortune of war was inextricably linked 
with that of Russia. 

Early in April Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, who had succeeded Sir 
Stafford Cripps as our Ambassador in Moscow, was well received by 
Stalin and was given the longest audience that Ae Russian leader had 
ever granted to a foreigner. The audience, it is true, was unduly pro¬ 
longed by a German air raid, but there was no mistaking either the 
fnendliness or the anxiety of Stalin. He expressed his gratitude for the 
punctual deUvery of the promised supplies of material. His one wish, 
he said, was to see Hitler dead. But he did not conceal his fears of the 
coming German summer offensive. 

The gratitude was not an idle compliment. We had great 
sacrifices in order to deUver material assistance by the perilous Mur¬ 
mansk route. About this time I had a long talk with Mr. Averell 
Harriman in his country cottage near Dorlmg and there, with two 
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paintings by Mr. Churchill—a still life of a flower vase and another of 
a small table widi a background of blue curtains—^looking down (m 
us, he gave me a full account of his mission to Moscow with Lord 
Beaverbrook. It was during this mission that the agreement about 
supplies had been concluded. He gave great praise to Lord Beaver¬ 
brook who, he said, not only had promised the suppUes to Stalin but 
had convinced him that they would be forthcoming. On their 
return to England Lord Beaverbrook had watched over these sup¬ 
plies like a pouncing cat. If there were any signs of delay, he harassed 
the ofiending department and, if this pressure foiled, went straight to 
Mr. Churchill. But for this constant vigilance, Mr. Harriman said, 
we should have been short on our deUveries. 

Nor was Stalin’s anxiety about the summer oflensive the result of 
any unreasonable pessimism. President BeneS, whom I continued to 
see regularly, was very well informed about the Russian military 
situation by his military advisers in Moscow. Their reports were 
more sympathetic than ours, but, while praising the comparative 
success of the Russian winter campaign, they emphasised the prob¬ 
ability of reverses m the summer. 

The problem of the Anglo-American leaders was not whether 
to help but how to help most effectively, hi April General Marshall 
and Harry Hopl^ came to London to discuss the situaflon 
with Mr. Churchill and the British Chiefs of Staff. A decision was 
taken to come to Russia’s aid if she were in extremis or, conversely, 
if she were so successful that the date of a landing in Western 
Europe could be advanced with reasonable prospects of success. 
As events turned out, the decision was inconclusive. There re¬ 
mained the opportunity of removii^ Russian suspicions by political 
action. 

For some time Mr. Eden had been eager to conclude a Treaty of 
Alliance with Russia. The difficulties were considerable. If Russia 
was suspicious of her Allies, there were also deep-rooted so^idons 
of Russia in London and in Washington. The Tories disliked Bol¬ 
shevism. The Labour leaders in the Codition Govetiunent were 
opposed to Russia’s seizure of the Baltic States. The Ribbentrop- 
Moiotov Pact and the war against Finland had made an impression 
which* was difficult to eradicate. Russia’s Realpolitik, in foot, coo- 
fficted widi die Atlantic Charter to which Stalin had adhered. In 
England, it is true, the people were enthusiastically pro-Russia, but 
their oithusiasm sprai^ mainly firom a sentiment of gcatitode for the 
unexpected Russian resistance. In the United States the people were 
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even more anti-R.ussian than our own Tory Die-Hards, wd the 
Russian attack on Finland, which by Americans was regarded as the 
best European democracy, had caused widespread resentment. 
Indeed, Ae British and American attitudes towards the Treaty were 
not unfair ly generalised in a wisecrack which was popular at the 
time: in Britain the people wanted the Treaty, and the Government 
held back; in the United States Mr. Roosevelt wanted the Treaty, 
and the people were against it. 

With little or no first-hand knowledge of Russia, my department 
was strongly in favour of an Anglo-Russian understanding. Al¬ 
though Russia as an ally did not come within the orbit of my work, 

I was fi-equently consulted on Russian matters both by Mr. Eden and 
Sir Orme Sargent. Early in March, when Washington was still 
hesitating, Sargent, who was working for the Treaty, asked me to 

H are a memorandum for submission to the Foreign Secretary. I 
an eaitirely realistic view of the situation. I knew all the argu¬ 
ments against the Treaty, and I was well aware that the Russians 
regarded any agreement with a capitalist state as temporary and 
opportunist. Between Britain and Russia there had been a long period 
of serious misunderstandings. Moreover the opponents of the Treaty 
made much use of the moral argument. It mignt have been convin¬ 
cing if all the rights had been on one side and all the wrongs on die 
other. But they were not. 

After 1918 we had tried to make a European peace without the 
co-operation of the largest country in Europe. We had done more. 
We had intervened in the internal afiairs of Russia. We had given 
financial and material support to the Russian White Army in the 
Civil War. Our motives may have been good or bad, but we had 
backed the wrong horse. 

There had been a long list of other wrongs culminating in the 
Munich agreement from which Russia had been excluded. With this 
background it was not difficult to guess what must be the Russian 
attitude towards Mr. Churchill who after 1918 was the great white 
hope of the anti-Bolshevik Russians. The present rulers of Russia 
obviously disliked his past. They welcomed nis present, because they 
knew that he was determined to fight the Germans to the last. They 
almost certainly suspected his future. In these circumstances senti¬ 
ment could have no place in any treaty. The only question to be 
decided was: which was better, to carry on as we were without a 
treaty and with the certainty of increasing suspicions or to make 
treaty which would sec us uuough a war that both sides must win 
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and which, wiA all reservations, might serve as a sheet-anchor for the 
future? The hopes for the future might be over-optimistic, but the 
iixunediate advantages of a treaty were obvious. I went all out for 
the Treaty, and in my memorandum I recommended that Russia be 
granted immediately (i) her security demands, (2) an equal say in 
the strategy of the war, (3) an equal say in the pooling of supplies, 
and (4) an equal say in the peace settlement. I based my arguments 
on the conviction that if Russia were treated like the Government of 
a Great Power, that is, on a par with the Government of the United 
States, it would respond to this treatment. 

There was some opposition to my paper, but Mr. Eden, who had 
always wanted the Treaty, supported it. A delay of several weeks 
followed while telegrams went backwards and forwards between 
Washington, London and Moscow. In April Mr. Roosevelt gave 
his blessing to the project, and Mr. Eden sat down to await the arrival 
of M. Molotov, while the Foreign Office prepared the drafb for a 
Treaty of Alliance and a Mihtary Convention. 

what followed was a serio-comic drama which nearly ended in 
tragedy. At the request of the Russians the visit of M. Molotov was 
kept in the closest secrecy. He was expected on May ii, and, two 
days before. Sir Alexander Cadogan left for Scotland in order to 
welcome him on his arrival. On May 12 we were informed that M. 
Molotov had been unable to leave Russia on account of bad flying 
conditions. Three more days passed, and still there was no sign of the 
Russian plenipotentiary. Sir Alexander Cadogan returned to London, 
and then, as usual, delay gave birth to apprehension. Perhaps, after 
all, the incalculable Russians had changed their minds. The German 
ofiensive in the East had begun; the German armies were moving 
forward in the Crimea. I refused to yield to despondency and worked 
hard at repolishing my knowledge of the Russian language. On 
Sargent’s suggestion Mr. Eden had requested me to act as interpreter 
during the negotiations. But having been condemned to death in 
1918 for alleged participation in a plot to kidnap Lenin and Trotsky, 
I felt a little doubtful of my welcome and suggested that M. Maisky 
should be consulted. If anything went wrong in the negotiations, the 
Russians might say that we had insulted them by asking them to 
meet the arch-criminal Lockhart. 

All doubts were ended on May 20 when M. Molotov arrived out 
of an ominously dark sky so suddenly that Mr. Eden and Sir Alex¬ 
ander Cadogan were late in arriving at Brooklands Park and the only 
British to welcome him were three correspondoits who were not 
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allowed to approach the aeroplane. Fleet Street knew the secret, but 
kept it secure^. The question of my modest participation as inter¬ 
preter had been settled the previous morning when Mr. Eden in- 
fermed me that my services would not be required. As I surmised, 
M. Maisky had said “Better not”. The same evening the German 
sponsored “New British Broadcasting Station” put out a &ntastic 
story about me to the effect that I had recently paid a secret visit to 
Russia and had written a book which had been banned in England 
because it gave a picture of the war in Russia which would have 
shocked the British pubUc! The timing may have been a coincidence, 
but was certainly curious. 

The negotiations began on the morning after M. Molotov’s 
arrival and, although they started badly, finished well. When matters 
were at their worst over the difficult problem of the Baltic States, the 
original draft treaty was withdrawn and a second draft was produced 
which, after reference to Moscow, the Russians accepted. The 
new draft avoided all mention of the Baltic States. M. Molotov, 
who could not have come to London in war-time unless he was 
prepared to sign, was more amenable than first appearances had 
seemed to indicate, spent a week-end at Chequers after his body¬ 
guard had inspected his bedroom, and smiled pleasantly at the 
luncheon at No. lo Downing Street when Mr. Churchill proposed 
an amended Marxist toast; “Workers of the world, unite; Hitler is 
forging you new chains.” 

The Treaty, providing for a twenty-year alliance and for post¬ 
war collaboration, was signed on May 26 after less than five days of 
pourparlers with an English week-end thrown in. It was a speed 
record in Anglo-Russian negotiations, but the secret had to be kept 
for another formight. M. Molotov left for Washington as soon as 
the Treaty was signed and insisted on no pubficity until he returned 
to London. 

On June 10 1 was summoned to a meeting in Mr. Eden’s room in 
the Foreign Office. M. Molotov had come back. Mr. Eden was to 
announce the Treaty in the House of Commons the next day, and 
he wished to make me final arrangements for the release of the news 
to the world. All went well, and in the House of Commons Mr. 
Eden, who made his statement—after a debate on fuel!—^had a great 
penonal triumph. The Treaty was welcomed by all sections of the 
House and, in congratulating Mr. Eden, Lloyd George made one of 
his last appearances in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Eden was pleased by the almost unanimous support given to 
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the Treaty. In the early stages he had met with considerable opposi¬ 
tion not only from Tory Die-Hards, but also from Labour leaders and 
pr omin ent members of both Hberal Parties. Most of it had come 
from ex-Ministcrs who, when they were in office, had not hesitated 
to all kinds of shameful surrenders and submissions and who 
now in opposition discovered hitherto unrevealed scruples of con¬ 
science. Fortunately Mr. Eden had stood firmly by his intentions, 
and his success was well and truly deserved. 

There was, however, a last minute surprise which was to have 
serious consequences. During the morning of the day on which Mr. 
Eden made his announcement in the House of Commons, the 
Russians handed to the Foreign Office a copy of the joint Russo- 
American communique which had been prepared during M. 
Molotov’s visit to Washington and which was to be released simul¬ 
taneously with the announcement of the Treaty. This Russo- 
American communique contained the phrase that “full understanding 
was reached concerning the urgency of tlie arduous task of creating a 
second front in Europe in 1942”. The commimique was given to me 
for comment. I pointed out diat this one phrase would attract more 
attention and more interest than the Treaty itself. The Foreign 
Office had to decide at once whether it shoiild be included in the 
British communique. No one knew exactly what had happened be¬ 
tween the Russians and the Americans. There was no time to consult 
Washington. M. Molotov was due to leave for Russia in a few hours. 
Rightly, I think—because the alternative was worse—die phrase was 
included in our statement. 

The reaction of the public was immediate. The next day the news¬ 
papers welcomed the Treaty with great enthusiasm, but in the 
popular Press chief prominence was given to the Second Front. In a 
confused situation one fret was clear. In the eyes of the Anglo- 
American public and, indeed, of the whole world we were com¬ 
mitted to the creation of a Second Front in Europe in 1942. To most 
people this meant a landing in Western Europe. Unless Germany 
collapsed, we were not in any position to make such a landing. Now 
not only could Russia urge us to fulfil our promise, but the Second- 
Fronters in Britain could turn the phrase to good accotmt in bringing 
pressure to bear on Mr. Churchill. The Daily Express set the pace for 
the advocates of the Second Front. It handed a bouquet of compli¬ 
ments to Mr. Eden for the Treaty, but its headline banner was: 
“Second Front in Europe in 1942.” 

If the unfortunate phrase was meant to mislead the Germans, it 
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was the most dangerous form of deception, for it raised folse hopes 
in die hearts of the Allies at a moment when the war had again 
taken a bad turn, hi Soufo Russia the Germans were malmg con¬ 
siderable headway. A serious situation had developed in Libya 
where R.ommel’s ofiensive was assuming alarming proportions. 
Within ten days of the announcement of the Anglo-R.ussian Treaty 
Tobruk fell. A week later the R.ussians were forced to evacuate 
Sevastopol after an eight months’ siege. As happened more than once 
when a serious set back disturbed the equanimity of the British 
pubhc, Mr. Churchill was out of the country. He was, in feet, in 
Washington where he was trying to devise with President Roosevelt 
some means of implementing the promise of a Second Front in 
1942 other than by an unfeasible landing on the open beaches of 
Western Europe. 

During his absence the fall of Tobruk roused a storm of hostile 
criticism, and on June 6, Mr. Tom Driberg, standing as a Left Wing 
Independent in me Malden by-election, won what had been con¬ 
sidered a safe Conservative seat by a majority of over six thousand. 
The next day Mr. Churchill returned to England and almost at once 
had to face a vote of censure on the Government. He had an easy 
triumph. The malcontents were divided among themselves and com¬ 
manded little respect. The debate lost all seriousness when Major 
Wardlaw-Milne, the chief critic, declared that the proper course was 
to make the Duke of Gloucester commander-in-chief. The sugges¬ 
tion, which was most unfair to the Royal Family, was greeted with 
jeers and guffaws of laughter, and the Government received an over¬ 
whelming majority. 

The military set-backs, however, had a depressing effect on British 
prestige everywhere. Once again hopes had been raised only to be 
dashed to the ground. The modem English character is a mixture of 
phlegm and grousing. The grouses are the oil which lubricates the 
phlegm. The disappointment was natural, even if it vented itself in 
such felse directions as attacks on the conduct of the war, the feilures 
of our strategy, and the apparent inactivity of the Americans whose 
entry into the war had been expected with grossly exaggerated 
optimism to yield immediate results. What was wrong with our war 
effort was not our leadership but the continued consequence 
of our unpreparedness, for which both pohtidans and public were 
to blame. 

The imreasonableness of the public attitude is well illustrated by an 
American story which was current in England at the An 
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American officer in England, eager to establish good relations with 
an brother officer, greets him cordially; “Well, we must do 

our best to get together. After all, we’re relations I suppose.” 

p pglUh officer, coldly: “I am not aware that I have any relations in 
the United States.” 

American officer, still cheerfully: “I dare say it’s a long way back, 
but at any rate we’ve ffiis in common: we’re both sure descended 
from Ethelred the Unready.” 

The grousing mood, however, had to have'its outlet, and the 
pubUc, eager for action, was restive and on the look-out for scape¬ 
goats. As usually happened when things were going badly, our pro¬ 
paganda became a target for criticism, and on July 7 there was another 
debate on this most inexact of sciences in the House of Commons. 
Fortunately for us, Mr. Bracken handled the critics with great skill, 
and we. emerged comparatively unscathed. The chief attack was on 
our Wobum organisation which, as Woburn itself could not be men¬ 
tioned, was accused of “resting at Hogsnorton!” 

I did not resent criticism which is good for all departments, but it 
had not been an easy spring and early summer for the propagandists. 
In order to help the Russians who were being sorely harassed by the 
German summer offensive we had been instructed by the miUtary 
authorities to give a series of warnings to the French on the Atlantic 
seaboard to evacuate their homes. The object of this deception was 
to pin down as many German troops as possible in Western Europe. 
But the deception worked two ways, and when two members of the 
Froich resistance movement came over to England and told Mr. 
Eden that all France was expecting the British in August we had to 
modify our tactics. The truth was mat we were in a real jam over the 
Second Front, because we could not bluff the Germans without 
deceiving both the French and the Russians. 

We were also in difficulties with the Americans with whom oiu: 
relations were most friendly but severely restricted by the vagaries of 
an uncertainty for which we were in no way responsible. In making 
their propaganda arrangements the Americans had repeated and, 
indeed, aggravated our mistakes, for two separate organisations, the 
Office of "War friformation and the Office of Strategic Services, were 
competing with zeal and with ill-concealed hostiUty fr>r the doubtful 
ptivuege of collaborating with us. Until their differences were 
settled, we had to be co-operative with both organisations and at the 
same time to sit back very carefully on a most uncomffirtable frnce. 
Both organisations mobilised their forces in Washington in order to 
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obtain the support of President Roosevelt whose interest in propa¬ 
ganda was keener than Mr. Churchill’s, but whose methods of 
settling interdepartmental disputes were dictated more by political 
considerations man by administrative needs. He did not make matters 
easier by giving to both organisations new charters which were so 
vague in definition that even our legal advisers could not say with 
any certainty which organisation had the overriding authority to 
conduct political warfare. The delicacy of our own position was 
accentuated by die fact that the Office of War Information was 
staffed mainly by New Dealers, while the Office of Strategic Ser¬ 
vices was a stronghold of Republicans. Eventually we found a work¬ 
able compromise. In the planning and execution of our open or 
white propaganda we co-operated with the O.W.I.; in our secret or 
black activities we worked together with the London Staff of the 
O.S.S. But before this happy ending was reached, much valuable 
time was wasted in tiresome negotiation. 

With the Russians we had at this stage no contact whatsoever 
except with M. Maisky to whom we sent copies of our directives and 
firom whom I received occasional pieces of sound advice when he 
was not afiraid to give it. But firom the Czech reports and, indeed, 
from our own sources it was clear that, at this period, the Kremlin 
had overplayed its hand. During the winter campaign it had boasted 
continuously to its own people mat the Red Army was the master of 
the Germans and that Germany would be defeated before the end of 
1942. Doubtless the object of this propaganda was to main tain morale, 
but exaggeration always defeats its own end. The successes of the new 
German summer offensive had been rapid and considerable. They 
had come as a surprise to the Russian people whose disi 11 n<ir>ntnf»TT t 
was in proportion to the height to which their hopes had been raised. 
The Soviet authorities were now the victims of their own propa¬ 
ganda and for the first time were flustered. Their anxiety md not 
lessen their demands for a Second Front. 

Meanwhile, I was kept even more than usually busy by the affairs 
of my own department, and, if our propaganda still suffered from the 
lack of military success, the work itself was now absorbingly interest¬ 
ing. At ffie end of May, Brooks and I had had a usefol mppring wiffi 
me British Chiefr of Staff at which the whole proUem of resistance 
m the occupied countries had been fully discussed. In reporting on 
the state of morale in the various countries I made the point that 
some considerable measure of Anglo-American military success was 
a necessary condition to any stronger action by die oppressed 
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peoples. G«ieral Sir Alan Brooke (now Held-Marshal Lord Alan- 
brookc), who had replaced Admiral Sir Dudley Pound as Chairman, 
gave us what we badly needed: a dear and condse directive. What 
the Chiefe of Staff wanted from a military point of view was: 
(i) the formation and support of organisations in the occupied 
countries which could take charge at the moment of Germany’s 
collapse; (2) sabotage activities by these organisations in connexion 
with our mihtary operations, and (3) a continuous sabotage of a “go 
slow” nature by all possible means of passive resistance. As to me 
first two directives we should co-operate vdth the British organisa¬ 
tion specially charged with these functions; the third was our direct 
concern. 

And here I should like to pay a tribute to Lord Alanbrooke. On 
the various occasions on which I went before the Chiefi of Staff, he 
seemed to me the most admirable of chairmen. He had the great art 
of giving you just sufficient time to state your case. He never allowed 
you to wander firom the point. In his own answers he was always 
quick, decisive, and helpful. On a matter of principle no politician or 
soldier could be more firm. He was one of the few men in Whitehall 
who was always fit. Indeed, with his rosy cheeks, his short robust 
figure exaggerated by the long tunic which he always wore, and 
his brisk, active gait, he looked as if he had spent all his life in the op^ 
air. If his words were few, they were invariably courteous. Towards 
the end of the war, he found time and the kindly thought to write 
me a few lines in his ovra handwriting to thank me tor the help 
given by our department. Such little courtesies, trivial in themselves, 
help to dispel the firustration firom which every well-meaning 
temporary ofiicial suffers firom the slow motion of a war-swollen 
bureaucracy. 

At General Ismay’s suggestion I repeated my Chiefi of Staff report 
to the American Staff officers in Grosvenor Square. It was a curiotu 
scene. I spoke firom a large walnut desk in the comer of a room 
which had obviously been someone’s hbrary. About twenty 
American officers of various ranks sat in two rows of chairs just 
opposite me. On a chair to my left sat General Chaney by himself 
'\^^e I was talking, a young staff officer entered and handed a sHp 
of paper to the General who rose to his feet, apologised for inter¬ 
rupting me, and announced in a staccato voice: “You may be inter¬ 
ested to know that Heydrich has died of his wounds. The nevsrs is 
official.” There was a moment’s silence. With the afternoon stm 
beating on them, die American officers sat stiffly in their chairs. No 
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word crossed their lips, but a grin lit up each i&ce to signify their 
satisfaction that the butcher of the Czechs had met the fete which he 
deserved. 

In point of fact, the assassination of Heydrich, carried out by 
Czech agents dropped by parachute, brought no comfort to the 
Czechoslovaks and no value to the Alhed cause. The German revenge 
was swift and relentless. Its outward sign was the holocaust of Lidice; 
its more serious effect the disruption of the Czech undergroimd 
movement and of the system of secret communications between 
Czechoslovakia and Britain. 

In June I spent an evening with Sir Stafford Cripps who, having 
returned from India, had resumed his functions as Leader of the 
House of Commons and as a member of the War Cabinet. He had 
been very critical of our propaganda, and, in conformity with my 
usual practice, I had asked to see him in the hope of convincing him, 
by putting all my cards on the table, that we were not as black as he 
had painted us. It was my first meeting with him. I liked him at once. 
Tall, with a good figure, he was well-dressed in a dark grey suit 
with carefully pressed trousers. He wore rimless, half-glasses which 
to my mind somewhat marred his fine features. A teetotaller and a 
vegetarian, he is quite a heavy smoker and that evening indulged in 
turn in cigarettes, a cigar, and several pipes. His complexion was a 
little sallow, but otherwise he looked very fit. His smile was pleasant 
and dangerously disarming, for I soon found that he was more set on 
making converts than on being converted. He struck me as an aristo¬ 
cratic missionary, a Christian Socialist, who had set himself the 
highest moral standards and lived up to them and whose mind was 
rigidly clear on nearly every subject. 

He was remarkably well-informed about our propaganda to Ger¬ 
many which he followed very closely. He was strongly opposed to 
our secret activities which he thought were dangerous and conducted 
on the wrong lines. He was almost as critical of our open propaganda 
in spite of the fact—^which he knew well—that the director of our 
German section was a member of the Labour Party. He made out a 
good case for his own point of view which was that we should con¬ 
centrate on making connexions with the anti-Nazi groups in Ger¬ 
many: the Cathohes, the Liberals and the Social-Democrats. Obvious¬ 
ly he believed in the existence of a considerable number of “good 
Germans”. 

I tried to point out to him that, assuming that he was right-, we 
could achieve Uttle imless we were allowed to hold out some hope of 
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a better future to the and-Nazi elements. At present we were 
severely restricted in this respect. Even the Adantic Charter could 
not be implemented in our propaganda because it gave too many 
freedoms to the propagandists who, like himself, believed in the 
good Germans and in meir abiUty to make trouble for the Nazis. 
The sentiment of the country was overwhelmingly anti-German, 
and, even if reason were on Cripps’s side, in war-time conunon 
sense was always swamped by popular emotion. The Political War¬ 
fare Executive did not make policy; it executed it. 

He was sympathetic about our policy difficulties, but was not 
convinced that our propaganda was as efficient as it ought to be. If I 
could not alter pohey, I could at least expedite the return of the 
Woburn organisation to London. With the increasing tempo of the 
war it was more hopeless than ever to conduct efficient propaganda 
from a place fifty miles distant from London. With this I agreed and 
begged him to urge the authorities to provide us with the necessary 
accommodation. 

He spoke with great conciseness and without a trace of passion or 
impatience. He had disliked very much the poHcy of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, but he had, he told me, no nates. He was, he added with a smile, 
going to breakfist with Lord Baldwin the next morning. 

I enjoyed our talk. Sir Stafford would have made a good Minister 
of Political Warfere, for he had a poHcy. It was not, however, the 
policy of the British Government. 

Even at this stage of the war it was clear that there were divisions 
of opinion, if not of purpose, in the coalition and in the country, and 
that, indeed, inter-Allied unity was held together only by the 
cement of a common danger. It was not difficult to foresee that, as 
the danger receded, the divisions both in Britain itself and between 
the AlUes would become accentuated. 

Fortunately, our work was now to become more and more an 
adjunct to miHtaiy operations demanding careful planning and 
special poUtical and strategic guidance. July was a month of impor¬ 
tant decisions. General Marshall and Admiral King came to London 
to discuss with Mr. Churchill and the British Chiefi of Staff the 
problem of the Second Front, which in view of the severe and indeed 
highly dangerous pressure on the Russians in the Don area, had be¬ 
come a matter of vital urgency. General Marshall arrived with plans 
for the creation of a Second Front in France at die earhest possible 
moment, but of the various technical arguments, which inevitably 
protracted what was possible to a period which could bring no 
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immediate help to the jRussians, one consideration was at this stage 
paramount. The American army had not yet received its baptism of 
fire. To attempt a hazardous assault on die open beaches of France 
with inexperienced forces was, apart firom an other risks, to court 
disaster. Mainly at the instigation of the British experts, agree¬ 
ment was reached to precede the invasion of France by a combined 
Anglo-American assawt to be launched both firom East and West 
on the German and Italian forces in North Adica. The operation, 
known as Torch, possessed the double advantage of aflfording im¬ 
mediate help to the Russians and of giving to the combined Anglo- 
American task force the necessary batde experience under a single 
command. 

When President Roosevelt had givai his approval to the plan. 
General Eisenhower was appointed Supreme Commander, and at 
the beginning of August Mr. Churchill went to Moscow in order to 
“sell” Torch to Sta^. It was perhaps the most difficult and most 
important of his numerous missions abroad. His initial talk with 
Stalin was encouraging. The next day Russian suspicions reasserted 
themselves and threatened to create, if not a rift, at least profound 
disappointment and a permanent grievance. The final conversation 
was a success in so far that Stalin accepted a second best with good 
grace. 

On his way back from Moscow the British Prime Minister stopped 
in Cairo where he took all-important decisions. General Alexander 
was appointed Commander-in-Chicf of the British forces in the 
Middle East in succession to General Auchinleck. On August 7 
General Gott, who had been appointed Commander of the fomous 
Eighth Army, was killed when, on its way to Cairo, his aeroplane 
was shot down by two German fighters. The loss seemed irreparable. 
General Gott was not only our greatest expert in desert warfiire, he 
was the popular clioice of the Eighth Army itself. After reference to 
London, G^eral Montgomery was appointed his successor. Destiny 
which has been described as the euphemism for chance in the game of 
war plays strange and sometimes fortunate tricks with the careers of 
generals. But for the tragic death of General Gott, it is possible and 
even probable that General Montgomery would never have received 
an important war command. Yet Gott, who had never spared him¬ 
self, was already a tired man. Montgomery came fresh to a task for 
which he had trained himself from to first days at Sandhurst and for 
which he felt with a deep rehgious conviction that his Maker had 
called him. 
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All was now set for Torch which was originally fixed for October, 
1942. Brooks and I were early apprised of the secret and were 
instructed to prepare immediately a comprehensive plan for the 
political warfere needs of the operation. 

Before devoting myself to this new problem, I enjoyed a pleasing 
and memorable experience. Although the Czechoslovak Government 
in London had received full recognition in July, I94i» it had one 
grievance. The Munich Agreement still stood on the Statute Book of 
the British Parliament. From a Juridical point of view the British 
Government were still committed to the truncation qf Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and imtil this sinister bar was lifted President BeneS could 
not feel happy. Mr. Eden had long been eager to remove this restric¬ 
tion and in spite of his numerous other activities kept pegging away 
at the most difficult of tasks: to find a formula which would enable 
die British House of Commons to go back on an agreement which it 
had previously approved. 

On August 5, at the invitation of Mr. Law, then Minister of State 
in the Foreign Office, I went to the House of Commons with Jack 
■Wheeler-Bennett, the historian of Munich, to hear Mr. Eden re¬ 
nounce the Munich Agreement on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. A not very full House was at its best. Mr. Eden s statement 
was lucid and concise. As the Germans had not observed the tenhs of 
the agreement, we considered ourselves no longer bound by it. Sir 
Derek Gunston congratulated every member of the Government on 
having got rid of the incubus of Munich. Mr. Eden’s references to 
the courage of the Czechs and to the horrors of Lidice moved Mr. 
Gallacher, die Communist deputy, to express the hope that the 
Foreign Secretary’s remarks might be brought to the notice of the 
Honourable Member for the Sutton division of Plymouth (Lady 
Astor). This indirect reference to the so-called Cliveden set caused 
some gufiaws, and the House broke up in laughter. Everyone seemed 
pleased. If there were any men of Munich present, they were dis- 
creedy silent. 

Afterwards I went with Mr. Law and Wheeler-Bennett to the 
House of Commons cocktail bar, where Mr. Eden gave a small 
party for M. Masaryk and Count Raczynski, the Polish Ambassador. 
As usual, the warm-hearted Jan Masaryk was emotional in his grati¬ 
tude, but, since I no longer had any direct concern with Czecho¬ 
slovak affairs, I was agreeably surprised to receive the next day die 
following letter from President BeneJ: 

“On Wednesday, August 5th, 1942, the House of Commons 
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finally settled the question of Munich. I cannot let this occasion pass 
without remembering our collaboration during the last three yean 
and without saying to you: my sincere and firiendliest thanks.” 

The thanks of me President and, indeed, of the whole Czecho¬ 
slovak nation were due to Mr. Eden. Without him their fete would 
have been very different. 



CHAPTER SIX 


THE PLANNING OF propaganda for Torch gave a new zest to my life. 
Working to a fixed date and having more frequent meetings with 
the practical-minded military authorities, put an end to, or at least, a 
brake on, the constant theoretical speculations of our propagandists. 
The secret of our work imposed a new discipline on those members 
of my staff who were “ticketed” for the operation; that is, formally 
cautioned by the security officer, given a special card and warned not 
to mention the subject to any person who could not produce a 
similar card. 

This special secrecy inside a secret department created something 
of the atmosphere of a conspiracy and reminded me forcibly of those 
days in Moscow in 1918 when it was impossible to trust anyone and 
when I had to spend long hours in ciphering my own telegrams. 
The increased responsibUity gave to me personally what I had long 
wanted: the feeling that at last we were giving direct aid to the men 
who were doing me fighting. If I could not go abroad, and this was 
still my fervent desire, this new task was the best substitute. It meant, 
above all, the closest collaboration with the American propag^mda 
organisations and direct access to General Eisenhower and his senior 
officers who, as far as the operation was concerned, were now our 
masters. 

Although the psychological warfere responsibilities of the Ameri¬ 
can Office of War Infijrmation and of the Office of Strategic Services 
had not yet been clearly defined, we had been instructed to collabor¬ 
ate with O.W.I. who had estabhshed a special European division 
under Robert Sherwood for this purpose. At the beginning of 
August, two of the senior officials of O.W.I. came to London to 
discuss plans for Anglo-American co-operation in poUtical warfiure 
for the Torch operation. These were Mr. Archibald MacLeish, the 
femous American poet, and Mr. James Warburg. 

Tall, good-lool^g, and possessed of a golden voice, MacLeish 
was a master of words. With little practical experience of pohtics he 
believed in the coming century of the common man and desired an 
Anglo-American declaration of war aims which would go fiirther 
than the somewhat indefinite generalities of the Atlantic Charter. 
American-bom, he was the youngest son of a Scot who had been 
forced to emigrate to the United States nearly a hundred years ago 
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and who gave the name of Glencoe to the suburb of Chicago in 
which he lived. On Independence Day he used to thunder against 
tyranny in the softest of Highland accents. Archie himself retained 
many of the prejudices of a father who all his Hfe had nursed a hatred 
against the privileged class of Britain. A firm believer in Anglo- 
American co-operation for the creation of a better world, he was 
shocked by some of our Tories to whom a return to the golden past 
was the highest future desideratum. His eloquence and the charm of 
his manner endeared him to those members of my department who 
shared his idealism. 

Jimmie Warburg, however, was the more practical man of the 
two and was, indeed, as far as our special work was concerned, the 
ablest American who came to London. A hard and quick worker 
with an agile mind and a sound knowledge of Europe, he had a 
shrewd sense of all political and economic problems, knew what he 
wanted and fought hard to get it. As he had a host of important 
friends in Washington, including the White House, he was able to 
present his requests to the highest authority. 

Collaboration started at once, and on August Bank Holiday, 
Brooks and I went with MacLeish and Warburg to lunch with 
General Eisenhower in a private room at Claridge’s. He gave us an 
hour of his time, showed an intelligent interest in political warfere, 
and asked us to explain how we thought we could help. Brooks gave 
an excellent exposition of political warfare as an auxiliary aid to a 
commander in the field. While he was saying his piece, I had time to 
study General Eisenhower. Blond, with clear, blue eyes, bullet¬ 
shaped head and firm jaw, he reminded me at once of Castagno’s 
picture of “The Condottiere”. Yet there was nothing of the Euro¬ 
pean about his appearance. He certainly bore no resemblance to the 
modem Italian or to any Latin. Although his name was German, he 
had none of the cold arrogance of a German commander, none of the 
stiff awkwardness of the new Russian. He looked what he said he 
was: a Middle-West American, Texas-bom and Kansas-bred, 
amiable, firank and direct. At first I thought he was almost too 
amiable and that he lacked ruthlessness. I knew his early career. He 
had begun the war as a colonel and, although he had been ear¬ 
marked for promotion by General Marshall from the first, I doubt 
if he himself had ever dreamt that within a year of America’s entry 
into the war he would be commanding the combined armies of Ae 
United States and the British Empire. 

He let Brooks have his say. Then he turned to me. Did I agree 
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with Brooks’s exposition? If anything, Brooks had been too optim¬ 
istic, so I gave the reverse side of the picture and warned the General 
that we must not expect too much from the oppressed peoples who 
were our friends. In the Russian revolution of 1905-06 the workers, 
although defeated, had been able with their rifles to make an eflective 
resistance behind barricades. With the technical progress in modem 
weapons it was now much easier to control and prevent revolts. 
General Eisenhower intervened at once: ‘Tve got you,” he said, 
“the era of small arms was good for the democracies. Tanks and 
aeroplanes help the totalitarian dictators.” 

Then he gave us a short talk. He never hesitated for a word and at 
once put his finger on our weak spot. We could help, and he would 
use us. But he did not understand what all our damned initials— 
O.W.I., O.S.S., P.W.E.—meant or how he could fit them all into 
his scheme. He must put this right first. He ended by telling us 
briefly how he proposed to run his organisation. In his headquarters 
there were to be no British and no Americans. It was to be an inte¬ 
grated Allied force in the fullest sense. If a Britisher and an American 
did not get on together, both would have to go. 

When he had finished, he shook hands and was away without 
wasting a word. It was an impressive performance which completely 
erased my first impression of diffidence and lack of ruthlesmess. 
Here was a man who knew exactly what he wanted to do. I felt that 
he would succeed, although I did not then realise what a gift Destiny 
had bestowed on us by sending to Europe a man who with no ties of 
blood or of sentiment with this country was not only to become the 
greatest advocate of Anglo-American unity but also to impose it on 
me field of batde by the sheer force of his own character and by a 
sense of fiiimess wliich would have been remarkable in the best 
judge. 

fiispired by General Eisenhower’s encouragement, we began our 
operational planning at once. The start was inauspicious and, indeed, 
almost chaotic, for if the Americans introduced healthy gusts of 
energy and a spirit of bold empiricism, they were new to the job. 
Our own propagandists, too, had to adapt themselves to a new tech¬ 
nique. Here Brooks was a valuable stand-by, for he knew both the 
form and the language of military planning. 

The planning section itself was composed of civilians, two of 
whom won my special respect, gratitude and aflection by dieir tire¬ 
less devotion to duty and by the selflessness of their determination 
to create harmony out of what threatened to be permanent disson- 
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ance. They were npt only our chief planners but in a very practical 
sense our most effective peacemakers in internal troubles and, apart 
from their invaluable contribution to our work, they, more than 
anyone else, provided the oil which made a clumsy and complicated 
piece of machinery work. They were a remarkable pair, devoted to 
each other and, by a curious combination of contrasts, each providing 
the complement to the other. 

Peter was an idealist, a convinced Socialist, and a dreamer whose 
lively and fertile imagination occasionally needed an anchor to keep 
it on the stony ground of official reality. 

Harry was also an idealist but at the same time a practical business 
man who before the war had been a partner in a well-known private 
banking firm. Neither was robust. Both paid dearly for their long 
hours of overwork. The Socialist collapsed a month after D-day 
with a serious haemorrhage of the brain. Fortunately, he recovered. 
Harry, who was consumptive and who might be alive today had he 
spent the war in Switzerland, insisted on working until he had to be 
carried to his bed. He lingered on for seven months in hospital, but 
did not live to see the final victory, although he knew before his end 
that the war was won. 

On January 7,1945,1 went to see him for the last time with Mrs. 
Eden at the Pendean nursing-home in Sussex. Sleet was falling , and 
the day was bitterly cold, but when we entered the sick man’s room 
die sun came out. He had shrunk to nothing and could speak only in 
a whisper. He did not seem unhappy. He was eager that we should 
admire the view from his window which was, indeed, the fairest that 
Sussex and perhaps all England had to offer—a stretch of heath lined 
by warm pines and rolling in an undulating sweep towards the 
glorious background of the Goodwood Downs. His mind was as 
clear, his courage as undaunted, as ever. Three days later he died, 
having killed himself by overwork as surely as if he had ma/ip the 
supreme sacrifice as a soldier. 

While our long-term operational plans were being drafted, sub¬ 
mitted, sent back for correction and constantly revised, our ordinary 
activities continued as before, bringing almost daily a new crisis or an 
unforeseen demand. Almost before we knew where we were, the 
great attack on Dieppe had been launched. It was a big-scale raid* but 
never intended to be more than a raid. The task force which ca^ed 
it out w« strongly supported by ships of the Royal Navy and by 
fighter aircraft. The landing operations were successful, but our 
forces ran into trouble on the beaches. The Ger mans had been fore- 
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warned and were on the alert. For the size of the force the Allied 
losses were heavy, especially among the Canadians who supplied the 
bulk of the troops. 

Unfbrtimately, like all offensives, the raid came as a surprise to the 
British and American publics and was misunderstood. My depart¬ 
ment had received strict instructions to keep the raid within its 
proper perspective in our propaganda, and, above all, to avoid 
calling it a dress reheanal for a Second Front. The early news was 
well handled by P.W.E. and by the European Service of the B.B.C. 
which put out its first bulletin in French at 6 a.m. ahd warned the 
French that chc attack was only a raid. These precautionary measures 
were frustrated by the American Press which, in spite of official 
guidance, announced the raid with banner head-lines: 

“British and American troops Invade France.” 

The whole treatment of the news indicated an attempt to form a 
second front. Naturally Dr. Goebbels made the most of his oppor¬ 
tunity and, after dismissing the raid as “an amateur’s undertaking”, 
defined it as a desperate venture undertaken at Stalin’s order as the 
price for keeping Russia in the war. As the raid coincided with the 
announcement of Mr. Churchill’s return from Moscow, the German 
Propaganda Ministry had a field day. In the United States and 
throughout the Empire there was considerable disappointment. 

Yet the raid provided lessons which were to prove their value 
later. At this time the general attitude towards the Second Front can 
be defined very simply. All the Allies wanted the Chamiel to be 
crossed as soon as possible. The Russians wanted action immediately; 
the Americans were eager to take chances; the British experts 
required the fulfilment of certain conditions. These were (i) that the 
American armies should have some previous battle experience; 
(2) that the Anglo-American Air Forces should have the necessary 
time and opportunity to destroy German communications so thor¬ 
oughly as to prevent the rapid transport of large numbers of Germaii 
troops fiom East to West or from West to East; (3) that the necessary 
landing-craft should be tested and provided in sufficient quantity, 
and (4) that, if an assault had not only to be made on open beaches 
but also to be maintained from England, May and June were the 
only months which ofiered a reasonable chance of success. It was 
because these conditions were far from being fulfilled in 1942 that 
operation Torch had been decided on. The Dieppe raid proved in¬ 
contestably the sound common sense of the British view. Its final 
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effect was to fortify the supporters of the Mediterranean strategy in 
their conclusions and to retard the launching of the Second Front to a 
date which would previously have seemed too remote to the 
Americans and would undoubtedly have angered the Russians. 

As it was, the ^ure of Dieppe was a bitter disappointment to the 
Russians who in August were entering into the most critical phase of 
the second German summer offensive. I saw M. Maisky on the day 
after the raid. He had of course been informed of Mr. Churchill’s 
conversations in Moscow and knew at any rate that the Allied attack 
in North Africa must precede a landing in France. He was quite 
polite, but he was not pleased. He was, he told me, very much 
afiraid that our ftiilure to form a Second Front in Europe at once 
would permanendy endanger Anglo-Russian relations. He admitted 
that M. Molotov had not been deceived by the joint communique 
issued at the time of the announcement of the Anglo-Russian 
Treaty in June, but the British and Russian publics had been misled, 
and this, he said, was a bad background to future relations. He did 
not add that, although Stalin himself was fully informed about 
Torch and had, in feet, given it his blessing, he was, for internal 
propaganda purposes, encouraging his own people to expect an 
invasion of France. 

President BeneS was also worried by the deterioration in Anglo- 
Russian relations. In his eagerness to hold a straddling position be¬ 
tween East and West he was an ardent Second-Fronter. His reasons, 
however, were different from those of the British Second-Fronters 
who feared that without immediate aid Russia would collapse or 
make a separate peace with Germany. Apart from one or two 
anxious moments Dr. BeneS was consistently confident of Russia’s 
ability not only to hold out but also to spring surprises on the Ger¬ 
mans. It was, he said, foolish to assume that, because Russia had her 
back to the wall at Stalingrad, she would be too weak to launch a 
counter-offensive and eventually to invade Germany. He was 
afiraid not of Russia’s being too weak but of the Allies being too slow 
amd too late. In this respect his attitude, which by and large proved to 
be right, was very different firom that of the London Poles who 
believed that Russia was finished because they needed a weak Russia 
in order to create a Greater Poland. 

The agitation for the Second Front grew in volume as the battle 
for Stalingrad increased in violence. It reached its most abusive 
height at the end of September when the Germans had forced dbeir 
way into the streets of Stalin’s dty. The vehemence of the Russian 
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propaganda was encouraged by considerable, backing both in 
Britain and in the United States. On Septembt'/ 23 the indefatigable 
Waidell Willkie had a two hours’ talk with Stalin to whom he 
brought a letter firom President Roosevelt. He left the Kremlin a 
convert to Stalin’s strategy and in a written statement handed to the 
American correspondents declared that he was now convinced that 
the best way the United States could help Russia was “by establish¬ 
ing a real second front in Europe with Great Britain at the earliest 
possible moment our military leaders will approve”. And to this 
declaration he added the dangerous words: “and perhaps some of 
them will need prodding.” 

The prodding came immediately from those sections of the British 
and American Press which fivoured the immediate creation of a 
Second Front. But it was overdone in Moscow when in answer to a 
written questionnaire from Mr. Henry Cassidy, an American corres¬ 
pondent in Moscow, Stalin criticised the aid given to the Soviet 
Union as “so frr inefiective” and requested “the full and prompt ful¬ 
filment by the Allies of their obligations”. 

This was going too far, and the criticism caused considerable 
resentment, although it was published in full, and in some news¬ 
papers with frvourable comment, throughout Great Britain and .the 
United States. Doubtless, Stalin was working to a carefully reasoned 
plan, and he certainly knew how to take advantage of the freedom of 
the democratic Press. It was another matter when Anglo-American 
newspapers ventured to criticise Russian shortcomings. Stalin would 
then complain to Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill. When on one 
occasion Mr. Churchill explained that his power over the British 
Press was severely limited, Stalin replied vdm sour but genuine sur¬ 
prise: “Then I don’t see how the democracies can ever hope to win a 
war.” 

The agitation for the Second Front had undoubtedly a bad effect 
on Anglo-Russian relations, because it was to last intermittently for 
more than a year and a half But it did not and could not effect tbe 
Allied conduct of the war at that moment. The die was now cast for 
Torch. All that remained to be done was to complete the prepara¬ 
tions with the greatest possible speed and efficiency. 

In this connexion the Political Warfiire Executive was given quite 
a variety of assi gnme nts which were formidable mainly because they 
could be entrusted to only a severely limited number of people. We 
had to prepare, translate and print the proclamations of President 
Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, and the Allied Supreme Commander; to 
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record them for broadcasting; to write and print in large numbers a 
tinall handbook for our troops instructing them how to treat the 
French and native populations of North Africa and, not least in 
importance, how to get on with their American brothers in arms; to 
select and train a special political warfrre unit to accompany the 
invading forces, and, finally, to prepare and submit a comprehensive 
plan showing how we proposed to execute the politico-strategic 
aspect of the operation in terms of propaganda. We were also asked 
to carry out botli in our foreign broadcasts and in our leaflets various 
instructions designed to deceive the enemy as to the exact whereabouts 
of the intended landing. Fortunately, in Torch tlie operational field 
for deception extended from Norway to Dakar. 

All this work had to be done not only in the greatest secrecy but 
also concurrently with our strenuous daily routine. Much of it 
depended on decisions of the highest policy by President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill, and, as frequently happened in the mounting of 
the great AlUed offensives, there were many minor changes in policy 
before finaUty was reached. Every step, too, in connexion with our 
own work had to be taken in fine with our American colleagues. 
But the main burden of technical preparation fell on the PoUticai 
Warfare Executive. 

For a long time I thought that order would never emerge out of 
chaos. Although we were on good terms with both O.W.I. and 
O.S.S., these two American organisations were still wrangling over 
their respective functions, and, with O.S.S. claiming the right to con¬ 
duct all propaganda in the field of operations. General Eisenhower 
was unable to implement his promise to fit the propagandists into 
his organisation scheme, until Washington had taken a decision on 
the O.W.I.— O.S.S. dispute. In the end General Bedell Smith, the 
Chief of Staff, grew tired of waiting and, with General Eisenhower’s 
approval, settled the problem by creating an integrated Anglo- 
American Psychological Warfare Branch of his own and by putting 
it under one of his senior staff officers. The Psychological Warfrre 
Branch would be a military unit and would be responsible for the 
execution of propaganda in the theatre of operations. It would take 
its political guidance from O.W.I. and P.W.E., the two civil 
agencies in London. Here at last was order. In the circumstances it 
was the right decision, but this new creation imposed an extra strain 
on us at one of our busiest periods in the war, because we had to 
supply the British staff to the new unit. 

The whole burden of these preparations fell on a handful of my 
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colleagues who worked like slaves. My own task was confined 
mainly to obtaining official guidance on policy, to getting our plans 
and mass of material approved, and to establishing good relations 
with the new authorities, mostly Americans, who now had some 
dominion over us. Fortunately, I was on fHendly terms with General 
Bedell Smith who, as General Eisenhower’s right hand, could make 
or mar the effective co-operation between the civil agencies in 
London and a Psychological Warfere Branch controlled by the 
military in a distant theatre of operations. Unlike many of General 
Eisenhower’s closest American colleagues, he did not belong to the 
West Point vintage year of 1915, but had begim his career as a ranker 
in the miUtia. Thick-set with a typical fighting face and brown eyes 
that looked you straight in the face, he was rather fearsome in his 
office. Terse, efficient and business-like, he said what he thought with 
brutal frankness and expected you to answer with equal directness. 
He worked long hours, nusbanded carefully a constitution which for 
all his appearance of physical robustness was not too strong, received 
you to the second and dismissed you with similar promptness. If you 
lud a good case and made it firmly, you received the fiiirest treat¬ 
ment. Generous, large-minded, devoted to General Eisenhower, and 
determined to make a success of Anglo-American co-operation^ he 
combined a genuine consideration for others witli a fiery temper. 
Once when I was shown into his room he was giving an order to one 
of his staff officers and was letting himself go with expletive force. 

“Get that order out at once,’’ he said, “and see that the next 
offender is punished. What the heck do you think we would say if 
we saw British despatch cyclists riding our public off the Washington 
side-walks!’’ He had just come into Ids office from a visit to White¬ 
hall and had seen American despatch riders careering through the 
streets and scattering the public in all directions. Both the thought¬ 
fulness and the vigorous action of the man were typical. 

Luckily I had met him first at a luncheon given by General Eisen¬ 
hower and had had some private talk with him. I found that he had 
two great relaxations in his life: an exuberant enthusiasm for angling 
and an absorbing interest in mihtary history. He had a poor opinion 
of the professional historians’ handhng of mihtary matters. They did 
not undentand topography. There was one Britisher who did, a 
ffillow called Hilaire Belloc. Had I read his Six British Battles? It was 
great stuff". He wanted a copy now. His own was in the States; he had 
been uiuble to fibd one in London. 

Later on, although Mr. Belloc was seriously ill at the time, I was 
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able to obtain a copy from his daughter. **Beedle” was delighted. He 
also professed to be an admirer of my Russian book, British Agent. 
There was therefore an angling and literary bond between us. 

He took all the Torch preparations wim admirable calm, making 
his own plans and suffering with an outward show of good humour 
the sometimes vexatious interventions of the politicians. Early in 
October, when we unfortunate propagandists were showing a not 
unreasonable anxiety lest finality between Washington and London 
should be delayed too long for us to complete our printing obliga¬ 
tions in time, he gave a much needed moral tonic to our flurried 
American chief planner by lying back in his chair and ejaculating 
with the greatest show of cheerfulness: “My dear boy, don’t go 
away with the idea that yours is the only section of this outfit which 
is being messed about by Washington.” He was a great man and the 
perfect complement to General Eisenhower. I rarely troubled him 
afterwards, but I never failed to obtain his support whenever I 
sought it. 

During the preparation period of Torch I went down, by invita¬ 
tion of course, to address the senior officers of a command head¬ 
quarters on the possibilities of pohtical warfrre as an aid to military 
operations. 1 had been told more than once that in the early stages of 
the war, when things were going badly, our senior officers had been 
irritated by the extravagant claims of the propagandists and, more 
particularly, by some indiscreet boasting of the power of the fourth 
arm. I had been forewarned by General Ismay that a decent modesty 
was the civilian’s best road to the military heart. The urgency of our 
own affairs had given me no time to prepare a proper talk, but during 
a longish train journey I was able to make a few notes and think out a 
suitable opening. My train was late, and I was hurried to the lecture 
ground—a flat sward of English grass with leafy elms for walls, a 
trout stream behind me, the noblest ofEnglish country-houses in die 
foreground, and below my improvised platform three rows of 
senior officers with the commander-in-chief in the centre. I plunged 
straight into my subject. 

“You have probably heard,” I began, “that there are four arms in 
this war.” 

“There is the sea arm; there is the land arm; there is the air arm— 
and there is the hot-air arm. I’ve come to you today to talk about the 
hot-air arm.” 

After this all went well, and I travelled back to London in a more 
comfortable frame of mind than I had come down. 
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By Saturday, October 24, we were as near to readiness as we could 
be. Tbe proclamations were in type. Our propaganda team, armed 
with literature, had gone off to join the huge armada that was trans¬ 
porting the greatest combined Anglo-American force in history to 
its destination. Our appreciation plan, which had been revised a 
score of times and had been rejected by the Prime Minister as late as 
October 15 on the ground of indecent length, had received its final 
approval. The radio record of Mr. Roosevelt’s address had arrived 
safely firom New York. The necessary arrangements had been made 
to record Mr. Churchill’s broadcast in French. New valves had been 
provided for our various transmitters. The engineers of deception 
had led the Germans up and down the Western Seaboards of Europe 
and Afiica. In Egypt General Montgomery had taken the offensive 
in the engagement which was timed to be the prelude to Torch and 
which, after its victorious conclusion, was to be known to the world 
as the Battle of El Alamein. Now if we could not rest, we could look 
forward with mingled hopes and fears. The uncertainty was over. 
The Torch armada was on the move. 

It was time for everybody; time for the cognoscenti who for four 
months had dreamed, planned, built and lived with Torch; time for 
the troops who had been kept on leash, knowing they were going 
into action but with no idea of when or where, and time for thei -still 
unwitting British people. It was time, too, for the ticketed officials 
of my department who were over-excited by the knowledge that 
they were co-operating directly for the first time in a great miUtary 
operation. 

In war the democracies suflfer from a multiplicity of control, from 
the delays, none the less vexatious because inevitable, resulting from 
consultations between heads of governments separated by thousands 
of miles of land and sea, and from the irksome necessity of “squaring” 
so many different departments before any action can be taken. And 
the lower the standing of the department, the greater the delay, the 
frustration and the pile of rejected plans. The preparatory period had 
imposed a strain on everyone connected with the operation. Nerves 
were frayed. Tempers too had begun to show ragged edges. Now 
the vast armada was assembled and ready to start. Although twelve 
exciting days were to pass before the success or frilure of the landings 
would break the news to the world, the period of uncertainty was 
past. Operation Torch was “on”. 

The attitude of the general pubHc was, I think, one of impatiaicc. 
The secret of the operation had been well kept, and in my notes, made 
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at the time, of an always fluctuating morale I registered a distinct 
depression and more criticism than usual of the conduct of the war. 
The British people, inspired by the fighting spirit and defiant elo¬ 
quence of Mr. Churchill, had risen to their greatest height in the 
first year of disaster. They had been galvanised into unity and action 
by Dunkirk, by the Battle of Britain, and by their own experience of 
the Blitz. They had not expected a second year of failure, and a long 
period of deferred successes had been hard to bear. 

The very optimism of Mr. Churchill had caused irritation. The 
man in the street had heard one general after another being exalted 
in terms of high praise until the inevitable promotion to a post fiir 
removed from the battle-line announced his failure. In this manner 
General Wavcll had made his exit. The sudden dismissal of General 
Auchinleck caused widespread disillusionment. The public was 
suspicious. Characteristic of the general attitude were the comments 
made in many quarters at the time of the appointment of the new 
commander of the Eighth Army: “Who is this fellow Montgomery? 
Is he any good?” 

It is true that the public then knew little or nothing about General 
Montgomery, but rneir comments would have been the same about 
any new appointment. They had become cynical and were not pre¬ 
pared to “buy” generals on pre-operational publicity. They wanted 
physical success. Torch was to give them the victory for which they 
had waited so long. 



CHAPTER SEVEN- 


XHB COURSE FOR North Aflica was now set, and the days during 
which the armada was at sea were tense with expectation. Every sec¬ 
tion concerned with the operation—and doubtless the Cabinet itself 
—^had its optimists and its pessimists. Most prominent among the 
optimists was the Prime Minister, who on me eve of every great 
offensive refused to admit die possibility of failure and encouraged 
the commanders in the field with last-minute messages of forceful 
eloquence. His optimism had the virtue and defects of all optimism. 
The pessimists were to be found mosdy among the Second Fronters 
who disliked the Mediterranean strategy, objected to the dispersal of 
the Anglo-American forces, and feared lest it might strengthen the 
hands of those Pacific-minded Americans who wished to see all the 
might and energy of the United States concentrated against Japan. 

President Roosevelt had accepted the thesis that Germany was the 
main enemy and must be tackled first. He had sent a large army to 
Britain in order to create a Second Front. If the Second Front were to 
be delayed indefinitely, and obviously the adoption of the Mediter¬ 
ranean strategy meant an indefinite postponement, would there not 
be an outcry in the United States against the waste of American men 
and materials on operations which diverted the strength, resources 
and shipping of the Anglo-American Allies from, instead of to, 
Europe? So the pessimists argued. There were others—and they 
were assuredly the majority—who tried to steer a middle course be¬ 
tween the alternating currents of hope and fear. 

I did my best to qualify for this third category and tried to think as 
little as possible about the operation and to concentrate on my daily 
work. One experience helped me in this practical form of escapism. 
General Smuts had come to England in the middle of October. I had 
seen him several times during both the first world war and the period 
between the two wars and had, indeed, a tenuous claim on his atten¬ 
tion. Bertrand Marchand, the grandson of Napoleon’s valet who had 
migrated fi-om St. Helena to South AfHca after his master’s death, 
had married my aunt. A Huguenot and a pro-Boer, he had become 
Treasurer of the Dutch Church in South Afirica. He had held that 
office during the Boer War, had contributed to the Boer war-chest 
and had earned the esteem and friendship of General Smuts. 

Soon after his arrival General Smuts was invited to deliver a broad- 
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cast address to the Dutch. He asked me to prepare some suggestions. 
After it was delivered, he sent for me and I had a talk with him at the 
Hyde Park Hotel. 

He looked considerably older than when I had last seen him and 
his voice, which was always rather weak, sounded feebler. But his 
cheeks were aglow with the colour of health, and his mind, scholarly 
and severely analytical, was as clear and as tidy as ever. I had guessed 
that he wished to talk to me about Russia. But no—^his subject was 
oiur propaganda to Germany. After greeting me with a cheerful 
“Well, Mr. Lockhart, here you are in me thick of it again”, he went 
straight to his point. 

Germany, he said, would crack sooner or later. A hope clause was 
therefore necessary in our propaganda. No new Europe would be 
built, no permanent peace established, if we merely ignored the 
German problem. Germany must always be an integral part of any 
European polity. We should not say too much at this stage. We 
could develop and enlarge on the Atlantic Charter. But we must get 
away from national concepts. Above all, we should avoid saying to 
Germany the things which played into Goebbels’s hands. What was 
rightly or wrongly called Vansittartism was wrong. It was sheer 
folly to exploit war-hate. Mr. Churchill, he said, was soimd on this 
aspect of the problem. The curse was the minor politicians. It was so 
easy to inflame hate on a public platform. There were so many 
politicians who were afraid of being labelled pro-German. 

He spoke wise words. He was full of confidence in the success of 
Torch, eloquent and moving in his admiration of Mr. Churchill 
whom he described as the greatest war-leader of any country. 

These two men, I reflected, had been through three wars: on 
opposite sides in the first; together in the two world wars. Their 
experience of the politico-strategic conduct of warfare was im- 
rivalled. I recalled Mr. Churchill’s exemplary words after the first 
world war: “In war—^resolution; in defeat—defiance; in victory— 
magnanimity; in peace—goodwill.” General Smuts himself was the 
living embodiment of the practical benefits of a policy of magnan¬ 
imity and goodwill. Yet I wondered if the South African had inter¬ 
preted correctly Mr. Churchill’s present attitude towards a people 
who twice within twenty-five years had plunged the world into war. 
Doubtless, at all times, and especially in war, the real inclinations of 
statesmen in office are restrained by considerations of public expedi¬ 
ency—of what the French call le tact des chases possibles. That may 
explain why we were never allowed to enlarge in our propaganda 
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on the Atlantic Charter, the eflfea of which was heavily counteracted 
by the policy of unconditional surrander. 

Writing a report on General Smuts’s lucid statement helped me to 
tide over the last few days of waiting. Thai' there were one or two 
last-minute alterations which demanded changes in our propaganda 
directive. The most important concerned the relation of the opera¬ 
tion to the Second Front. In the British directive both the Foreign 
Office and the Chiefi of Staff had approved the ruling: “The opera¬ 
tion must not be represented as a Second Front.” On November 2 
President Roosevelt telegraphed the text of the statement which he 
proposed to release to the Press after the landings. The text contained 
the statement that the operation would render “effective second- 
front assistance to Russia”. The Prime Minister and Mr. Eden liked 
this amendment, and we were requested to suppress or amend the 
“second front” sentence in our directive. After consulting Mr. Wal¬ 
lace Carroll, who had replaced Mr. Warburg as the London head of 
O.W.I., we adopted a compromise which Mr. Eden approved. It 
was that “the operation should not be represented as a second front 
unless mentioned as such in official statements”. 

We were now ready for our part in the great day which was fixed 
for the early hours of the morning of November 8, and on Novem¬ 
ber 5 I had a final meeting with Mr. Eden and Mr. Bracken in order 
to go over again all our arrangements for the release of the news in 
every European language. It was a gay and almost light-hearted 
meeting. After an anxious period of waiting, great news had come 
from General Alexander in Egypt. Rommel’s forces were in full 
retreat, and in an Order of the Day to the Eighth Army, General 
Montgomery had declared: “Complete victory is almost in sight and 
we shall have the whole German Afiican Panzercorps in the bag.” 

Mr. Bracken was twenty minutes late for our meeting. He had 
been lunching with the Prime Minister with whom he had been dis¬ 
cussing the vexatious problem of our prisoners of war in Germany 
who were still being manacled as a reprisal for the handcuffing of a 
few German prisoners by our Commandos during a raid on the 
island of Sark. We had not given way, but had informed the Germans 
that we should manacle a German prisoner for every British prisoner 
manaded in Germany. This unpleasant situation had lasted for a 
month, and both Mr. Eden and Mr. Bracken were eager to put an 
end to it. 

When he came into Mr. Eden’s room in the Foreign Office, Mr. 
Bracken was beaming with joy. Apologising for Ming late, he 
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explained that he had been having “a heated tussle with the boss” 
over the prisoners of war. Mr. Bracken dranutised the scene in three 
crisp sentences: 

Mr. Bracken: “Now in the hour of our strength is the time to un¬ 
chain.” 

Prime Minister, obdurately: “You want me to grovel in the mud 
totheNa2is!” 

Mr. Bracken: “No, Sir, they are grovelling to you now in the 
sand!” 

Mr. Churchill had smiled and had promised to. reconsider his deci¬ 
sion. Mr. Eden was pleased. Mr. Bracken was pleased. All was well 
and better than well in Egypt. The portents for Torch were excel¬ 
lent. Mr. Eden told us the dramatic story, now so well known, of the 
visit to Algiers of General Mark Clark, with a team of British and 
American officers, in a submarine in order to “square” the French 
generals in North Africa. There was, Mr. Eden said, good ground for 
assuming that French resistance would be insignificant. The two 
Ministers passed P.W.E’s programme without.demur. At that 
moment they would have approved a broadcast to Paradise. 

As far as P.W.E. was concerned, the part which we had prepared 
with an excess of zeal was played during the week-end of Nov¬ 
ember 7 and 8. The instructions given to me by General Bedell 
Smith, who had remained in London in order to control all the 
details of supply, shipping and eventual reinforcements, were that 
we should be informed at 5.30 p.m. on the Saturday whether the 
operation was “on” or not; in other words, we should know by then 
if all had gone according to plan. A second message would give us 
the exact time to release the whole battery of our broadcasts and 
leaflets. In point of fact, the Americans were a little late with their 
first message which reached us at 6 p.m. The operation was “on”. 
The second arrived at 8.30 p.m. It instructed us to begin our broad¬ 
casting programme as soon as the radio stations in the United States 
had given out the first communique of General Eisenhower. This 
was to come at i a.m. It meant a longish wait. Our small Torch 
staff, who had slept little during the past few days, were tired. 

To relieve the tension I took them to dinner at the Savoy on the 
one condition that they were to relax and not mention our special 
task which had been discussed ad nauseam. We had a competition in 
war stories. Only one was new to me, but it was amusing and was 
brilliantly told by our chief radio expert. A Pohsh airman, who had 
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done splendid work frorii a distant airfield, was rewarded for his 
prowess with ten days’ leave in London. It was his first visit. Being 
alone, he sought female companionship and found it in Piccadilly. 
He took his platinum blonde to dine, treated her with true Polish 
courtesy, and, as he had been unable to find a room in any hotel, 
was delighted to accept her invitation to share her flat for the night. 
He treated her like a duchess, she responded gallantly to this un¬ 
wonted politeness and in the morning cooked and served him with a 
real English breakfast. Then the time came to say goodbye, and, 
bending low, the Pole kissed her hand and began to walk towards 
the door. The lady now revealed her true colours and pulled him up 
with a husky cry: “What about some dough, duckie?” The Pole 
looked bewildered. So with icy articulation she explained: “Cash. 
M-o-N-E-Y —money.” The Pole smiled gracefully, drew himself up 
to his fuU height, and clicked his heels. 

“I, Polish officer,” he said, “I, man of honour. Pohsh oflficer never 
take money.” 

After diimer we went back to Bush House and, after a last word 
with Ivone Kirkpatrick who was in charge of the broadcasting 
arrangements, I went home to my club to try to snatch some sleep. 

All went well enough, but not quite perfectly. The American 
broadcasting stations were twenty minutes late with the first pro¬ 
clamation. They also caused some confusion by changing the order 
of the official communique, but Kirkpatrick, always at ms best in a 
crisis, was the complete master of the situation and, by keeping pace 
with the spoken word of the Americans, was able to carry out the 
programme without a hitch. 

London awoke to a Sunday of beautiful sunshine to leam die news 
for which the people had waited so long. The first communique 
merely announced the fact of the landings in North Afnca. Having 
been written and approved before the operation started, it gave 
and could give no details. But the news in itself was sensational 
enough to make everyone happy, and the streets were full of smiling 
faces. 

I saw litde of the sunshine, for we were engaged all day in confer¬ 
ences and in waiting for official news of the actual course of the opera¬ 
tion. Soon after midday I was summoned by Mr. Bracken. General 
Bedell Smith had proposed a Press Conference at the Ministry of 
Information at 4 p.m. that afternoon. Mr. Bracken wanted a brief 
for what he was to say. I suggested that he should confine himself to 
the political aspects of the operation and leave the technical details to 
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Bedell Smith. So £ai so good. But worse was to come. At 3 p.m. 
Mr. Bracken telephoned to me. Would Brooks and I come to the 
Ministry of Information immediately? For once we found Mr. 
Bracken a little agitated—not without reason. The Conference was 
“on”, but General Bedell Smith, who had not been to bed for three 
days, was asleep, and there was no American who dared to wake 
biin, Mr. Bracken had therefore to take the Conference himself. 
Brooks and I must attend. 

Our presence was highly irregular. We were members of a secret 
department. The home front was no concern of ours. It was, indeed, 
laid down in our instructions that we were to have no official con¬ 
tacts with the Press. Most instructions, however, are made to be 
wisely disregarded, and in we trooped to the large hall of the Ministry 
of Information. Taking my seat at a high dais beside Mr. Bracken, I 
looked down on a sea of frees in many of which I recognised old 
friends. Suddenly I was embarrassed. I should have been, I felt, in the 
body of the hall. I had heard beforehand that there was likely to be 
some excitement, for the Press was disappointed by the arrange¬ 
ments made for it by General Eisenhower who had imposed severe 
restrictions on the activities of the journalists and had insisted for the 
initial stages on what is known as a pooling system. It meant that 
several newspapers had to share one correspondent. 

There was no fresh news to offset the discontent. I foresaw trouble, 
but was wrong. The joy over the landings had infected the editors 
and correspondents with good-humoured tolerance, and Mr. 
Bracken handled them beautifrilly by promising the speedy abandon¬ 
ment of the pooling system and quick release of news. By revealing 
to them that he knew as little as they or, indeed, anyone else in 
London, he won their confidence. During question-time there was 
one awkward moment when a correspondent asked: “What is the 
position of Nogu&?” Mr. Bracken did not know, and the journalists 
knew he did not know, but his answer came like a pistol crack: “Very 
uncomfortable.” A roar of laughter ended the meetii^. 

With a quiet sigh of relief I went off to see Mr. Eden who also had 
no news. Then, thinking that all was serene, I dined early and went 
to bed at nine o’clock. Within an hour I was disturbed by a violent 
assault from my telephone. It was Mr. Bracken who was ring in g me 
on the private line from No. 10 Downing Street. His voice was an gr y, 
He was with the Prime Minister who wished to know at once 
whether a broadcast mess^e, alleged to have been delivered by 
General Giraud and to have been put out by the Algiers radio, was 
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“phoney” or genuine. He, Mr. Brackoi, had telephoned to Bush 
House to the Director of the European News Service. This man, 
Newsome or Grisewood—he could not remember the name—had 
kept waiting. When he had rung a second time, the fellow had 
lost his temper and had replied that his business was to get on with 
his job and not answer questions which concerned the radio 
engineers. He, Mr. Bracken, did not like the fellow’s manners or his 
voice. He had never seen his fiice, but would I ensure diat it was 
not there the next day. 

The trouble had been caused by General Giraud who, after being 
rescued from Germany, had been brought to Gibraltar for the Torem 
operation. Regarded as a key man to ensure the co-operation of the 
French in North Africa, he had tmdertaken to deliver a broadcast 
from Algiers immediately after the landings. Unfortunately, the 
General was temperamental and, instead of going in with the landing 
forces, had remained in Gibraltar where for a whole night he had 
wasted General Eisenhower’s time in an unseemly wrangle over his 
own position. With little regard for the realities of the situation he 
had tried to insist on being given the appointment of Supreme Com¬ 
mander of all the Allied Forces. 

Mr. Churchill knew that General Giraud was still in Gibraltar. He 
was therefore surprised to hear a broadcast message from General 
Giraud on what was alleged to be the Algiers radio. Not imnaturally 
his suspicions were aroused. The AUies were not the only combatants 
who practised deception. 

I dressed and got busy. In a few minutes I discovered from the 
B.B.C. engineers that the broadcast had gone out on the Algiers 
radio. It had been delivered by General Mast in General Giraud’s 
name. Fortunately, the script had bear sent beforehand to Algiers, 
for, while he was still in his tantrums. General Giraud had wished to 
withdraw it. 

This problem setded, I lay dovra again—this time in mv clothes. I 
read and dozed for about forty minutes. Then the telephone went 
again. Another radio message had been received. Algiers had capitul¬ 
ated. The message had been put out by Vichy. Mr. Bracken, who was 
still with the Prime Minister, wished to know whether we should 
give it further circulation on our ovm network. I asked for five 
minutes’ grace in order to consult my staff. The military experts were 
against fiuther circulation. I frvoured immediate circulation on the 
ground that, even if the story were untrue, no harm and possibly 
some good could result from our drculadng it provided that it was 
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announced as a Vichy message. Mr. Bracken approved. He was 
right. The French in Algiers had, in feet, capitulated 

Mr. Bracken and I played telephones until long alter midnight. I 
guessed that the Prime Minister was impatient at me absence of news 
from General Eisenhower. At one moment my private line went out 
of order while I was talking to Mr. Bracken and I had to go down¬ 
stairs, ring up Bush House on an ordinary telephone, and beg Peter 
Scarlett, my personal assistant who was spending the night in the 
office, to check the answer to Mr. Bracken’s question, telephone it 
direct to him at No. lo Downing Street, and then, if possible, send 
an engineer to put my private line right. 

Fortunately, this was the end of my telephonic exchanges with 
No. 10. The engineers arrived with remarkable despatch at 2.5 a.m. 
They soon corrected the defect and, all hope and, indeed, all thought 
of sleep now being gone, I took them down into the club hall, gave 
them a bottle of beer and made them tell me the story of their Hves. 
They had no story or were too shy to tell it, but it helped to pass the 
time. Before the morning dawned. Bush House was receiving both 
radio news and code messages from North Africa. The information 
was good. Algiers was quiet. There had been some fighting at Oran 
and Casa Blanca and some French ships had been knocked about. 
Most promising of all was General Montgomery’s talk with a cap¬ 
tured German general who with great frankness said that not only 
was Germany beaten and Hider’s strategy responsible for her feilure, 
but that Italy was in a bad way and could be quickly knocked out. 

I stayed until the newspapers arrived, had a bath and went to my 
office where presendy a somewhat bedraggled Noel Newsome, the 
Director of the European News Service, came to see me. His eyes 
were bloodshot with tiredness. He had not been to bed for forty- 
eight hours. I congratulated him on his work, but the praise gave 
him no joy. He smiled rather wanly and bep;an to explain: “I made a 
fool of myself last night. I got rattled ...” I suddenly remembered 
and cut him short. He was the guilty man of die incident with Mr. 
Bracken during the night. I rang Mr. Bracken and told him that 
Newsome was contrite. He had worked himself to a standstill. In 
turn the big-hearted Mr. Bracken cut me short. “Forget it,” he said, 
“tell him he’s done a good job.” In the next Honours List New- 
some was given an O.B.E. I do not know for certain, but my guess is 
that the recommendation came from Mr. Bracken. 

Tuesday, November 10, remains pleasandy clear and vivid in my 
memory. The morning brought me a letter from Mr. Eden. Sent at 
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the Prime Minister’s request, it conveyed to P.W.E. the official 
^l ^anlcs and congratulations of His Majesty’s Government for its 
work in connexion with the operations in North Africa. The mes¬ 
sage was evoked by a letter from General Bedell Smith to Mr. Eden 
in which the American Chief of Staff, after emphasising the impor¬ 
tance of our contribution, stated: 

“We have kept them on a series of rush jobs often working all 
through the night, and to each of our orders for vast quantities of 
printed texts the most stringent time-limits have had to be imposed. 
But they never failed us, and all their work, excellently produced, has 
been delivered on time. I am conscious of how much we shall owe 
them when the operation is successfully completed.” 

These tributes were not, I think, undeserved. Our team had never 
spared itself. All the work had been done by the specialists: by Brooks, 
by Kirkpatrick, by the Planners, by the French Region, and, not 
least, by the Production Unit. To them belonged the real credit. 

After communicating the substance of these tributes to those mem¬ 
bers of P.W.E. and of the European Services of the B.B.C. who had 
borne the main burden of the day, I went down at noon into the 
Strand to watch Mr. Churchill pass on his way to the Lord Mayor’s 
luncheon at the Guildhall. The streets were lined with crowds to 
welcome him. As he drove past, his face, still marvellously cherubic, 
was one big smile. He made the V. sign, and opposite the European 
Service of the B.B.C., which had started the V. campaign, was the 
right place to make it. He was in his happiest mood, and the crowd, 
forgetting the disappointments of the last few months, remembered 
the dark days when his voice was their voice, his resolution their 
resolution, and his defiance their defiance. And in their cheers they 
gave full expression to the joy and gratitude which was in their 
hearts. It was a great day for Mr. Churchill who doubtless had felt 
the long trail of disappointment more keenly, more poignantly, than 
any of his critics. It was a great day for the Allies and, above all, for 
Britain. British brains had planned the gigantic and perilous under¬ 
taking. A British admiral had organised the greatest armada that till 
then the world had ever seen. Another British admiral had been in 
charge of it. A British air marshal had commanded the air force 
which protected it. A British general had led the Eighth Army whose 
successful offensive had eased the task of the landing forces. Later, 
the Americans were to prove themselves the masters of land and sea 
and air, but at this stage they were new to the job. 

Experience was on the British side, and British experience had 
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won an astounding triumph. The Germans lia.d been deceived. Their 
submarines had concentrated on Dakar. The landings had been 
accomplished with infinitesimal losses m men, ships and material. 
Assuredly it was an occasion for rejoicing and justifiable pride, and 
its memory will not be dimmed by the disappointments which fol¬ 
lowed. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE INVASION OF North Africa was brilliantly executed, a portent of 
better things to come, and a convincing proof that the technical 
organisation of the AUies was far more ^dent than in the first 
world war. It was another turning point in the long struggle. It 
meant that the darkest days were past, that we had now passed from 
the defensive to the offensive. But the initial optimism which it 
aroused was unjustified, and those who thought that the end was in 
sight were soon to be disillusioned. 

Torch, in fiict, was the beginning and not the end of a gradual 
German collapse which was to be protracted by a determination 
worthy of a better cause. Its primary object wias the expulsion of the 
German and Italian forces fiom North Africa, and the task of the 
Allied armies was to be hampered not only by a formidable German 
resistance but also by political difficulties which were to create divi¬ 
sions in public opinion both in the United States and in Britain. 

The political complications, which began even before the landings, 
arose from a fundamental difference in attitude between the Anglo- 
American Governments and a large section of the Anglo-American 
people. The first preoccupation of the Anglo-American Chiefi of 
St^had been to ensure the military success of the operation irrespec¬ 
tive of political considerations. In this aim they had the full support of 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, and to this end the American 
Government had maintained, ivith the approval of the British 
Government, a representative at Vichy, had entered into negotiation 
with Vichy generals, and had taken every possible precaution, if not 
to •win the support of Vichy, at least to neutralise its opposition. 

To the majority of British people and to a section of the American 
public these tactics seemed very much like shaking hands •with the 
devil of collaboration. The storm broke when on November 13 
General Eisenhower recognised Admiral Darlan as head of the French 
administration in North Afiica. 

It was true that the Admiral had been instrumental in stopping 
French resistance in North Afiica. True it was, too, that by his action 
the Allied losses had been one-tenth of what the Anglo-American 
military experts had anticipated. More doubtful was his claim to have 
prevented me Toulon fleet fiom filling into German hands. He had, 
in fict, ordered it to proceed to North Afiica, but, although or^n 

an 
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had not been obeyed, he could assert with some justification that 
he had rendered valuable services to the Allied cause. 

There were some 400,000 French in North Afirica. Their attitude 
was at the best highly uncertain. General Eisenhower was dependent 
on them for the huge task of unloading stores and guns. If they were 
to go over to passive resistance or to commit a few acts of sabotage, 
the Allied forces would be in grave peril. General de Gaulle’s name 
was not popular in North Africa. As for the French officers, their 
oath and their pension rights weighed heavily with them, and even 
Admiral Darlan had failed to win over Admiral Esteva who, by let¬ 
ting tlie Germans into Tunis, had immensely aggravated General 
Eisenhower’s task. Darlan alone had some semblance of audiority, 
and political and military expediency demanded that his status 
should be recognised. 

As far as the British Government were concerned, this recognition 
was not the result of any high-handed action by Mr. Churchill. 
Admiral Darlan had Labour supporters in the Coalition. He had, 
indeed, given material assistance to the Allies on a previous occasion. 
At the time of the collapse of France in June, 1940, the last British 
Minister to set foot on French soil was Mr. A. V. Alexander, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. He had been sent at the eleventh hour 
to do his best to prevent the French naval ships at Brest firom falling 
into German hands. At Brest was the French battleship Richelieu. 
Mr. Alexander did a great best. He went to Admiral Darlan and 
appealed to his patriotism. Every minute was of value. On account of 
the tides the huge man-of-war could leave port only at certain hours. 
Admiral Darlan gave his word and kept it. Mr. Alexander, who him¬ 
self had some difficulty in getting away from Bordeaux in time, paid 
full credit to Admiral Darlan for his action. There were, he told me 
more than once, two sides to the Darlan issue. It was, he said with 
undeniable truth, easier for a Frenchman to be the complete patriot 
in England than in France. Undoubtedly many of those, who knew 
the military situation, thought as he did. 

These considerations, however, weighed little with the vast bulk 
of the British public which, Gaullist in sympathy, saw the issue in one 
light only. For the sake of military expediency die man who had 
stood alone for France in her darkest hour was being sacrificed to 
a clique of admirals and generals who had preferred the easier path of 
collaboration, and true or untrue, there were ugly stories not only of 
Darlan’s collaboration with the Germans, but also of his persecution 
of the resistance groups. Democratic instinct told the public that, what- 
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ever short-term advantages might accrue from this policy, the policy 
itself was immoral and would have disastrous long-term consequences. 

General de Gaulle was bitterly disappointed and did not fail to 
show his displeasure. With his eye always on the French resistance 
movement on which he reUed for his real support, he was not the 
man to accept a compromise which he knew would be disastrous 
to his own fortunes, in order to win the frvour of the President of the 
United States and of the Prime Minister of Britain. He stood for 
France. She had been and would be again a Great Power. He must 
not betray her. The character of this tall, stem Norman was at all 
times little given to yielding; in a moral issue it was as firm as the 
hardest rock. And morally he felt himself outraged by the elevation 
of Darlan to the position of a head of state. An even greater grievance 
to General de Gaulle was the use of the word amnesty in connexion 
with the liberation of his imprisoned followers in Algiers. Amnesty 
meant an act of oblivion, a general pardon. It was applied to enemies. 
Was this, he asked, a word which should be used to cover the libera¬ 
tion of men whose only crime was that they had remained loyal to 
the Allied cause? He protested violently, remained obduarate to all 
appeals for patience, and, when Mr. Churchill banned one of his 
broadcasts, showed his displeasure by surrendering the free time on 
the air which the British Government had given him. Meanwhile, 
his London followers fiumed the dames of his displeasure among the 
British public. 

His obstinacy was an inconvenience to President Roosevelt, to 
Mr. Churchill and, not least, to General Eisenhower who, though 
not himself easy in his mind about Darlan, was guided on policy 
matters by his political advisers. But General de Gaulle had the back¬ 
ing of large sections of the British and American public. And not 
only of the British and American public. The resistance movements 
in all the occupied countries were not only Gaullist in sympathy but 
were horrified by Allied collaboration with Frenchmen whom diey 
regarded as little better than Quislings. 

These conflicts of opinion affected P.W.E. acutely and made our 
propaganda exceedingly difficult. How were we to explain P arian 
and his regime to our friends in France and in the occupied countries? 
By now the character of the resistance movemaits had acquired a 
more or less clear pattern. In all the occupied countries with the 
exception of Poland resistance had been organised and maintained 
largely by the democratic elements and by the Communists, and, 
although a common desire to be rid of the Germans united men of 
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widely divergent views, the general trend of active resistance was to 
the Left. The bourgeoisie, because it had more to lose, tended to¬ 
wards collaboration. 

This generalisation will doubtless be contested, but it is based on 
the best intelhgcnce that is available. Moreover, its truth was recog¬ 
nised at the time by the greatest living man of letters among French 
Catholics. Writing in secret during the occupation, M. Mauriac 
noted with some disillusionment that “only the French working class 
in its whole will have remained faithful to a pro&ned France”. 

Admittedly, it was much easier for the worker to go underground. 
He was a cipher among millions. The rich bourgeois was known to 
the Germans from the start. Apart, however, from these material 
considerations, most of the resistance leaders were men who wanted 


a new Europe and wide measures of social reform in their own coun¬ 
tries. In a world, which was visibly undergoing one of its periodic 
cataclysms, they wanted changes and for mese changes they risked 
their lives. For us to try to ram a Darlan down their throats was to 


court the greatest of all disasters: an accentuation of the social divi¬ 
sions in the resistance movements and a strengthening of those 
elements which looked only to Russia for their salvation. In the 
absence of an agreed post-war policy between the Russians and the 
Anglo-Americans there would be increasing competition between 
the Eastern and Western Great AUies for the control of the body and 
soul of the oppressed countries. 

Most of the Allied governments in London were well aware of this 
danger, and no one more so than President BeneJ. The unexpected 
successes of the Russians, who were the first to show that the German 


armies were not invincible, had given a powerful impetus to Russia’s 
prestige. This impetus had been particularly strong in Czecho¬ 
slovakia where Munich was not forgotten. Nor had President BeneS 
friled to note that in his homeland his compatriots had been deeply 
stirred by a popular ballad written by a Czech poet soon after the 
failure of the first German winter campaign in Russia. It was en¬ 
titled: The Ballad of the German Soldier's Bride. It began with: 
“And what did he send you, my bonny lass?” Thai f^rh verse 
described what the soldier lover had sent back to his bride from the 
cities which the German armies had conquered. I give the last verse 
in full: 


“And what did he send you, my bonny lass. 
From the deep, deep Russian snow? 
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From Russia he sent me my widow’s weeds, 

For the funeral feast, my widow’s weeds, 

From the deep, deep snow, my widow’s weeds. 

From the deep, deep Russian snow.” 

Even in Britain there was a strong instinctive tendency to assume 
that the mihtary successes of the Russians were due to some inherent 
virtue in the Russian system of government. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy had divided die British people. When it &iled to prevent war, 
it became bankrupt. During the year when we stood alone, the ranks 
had been closed. But the divisions were still there, and with the 
optimism engendered by the North African offensive they began to 
reveal themselves unmistakeably. Irrespective of party politics, two 
main lines of demarcation were evident. There was one group which, 
holding that Britain was the best of all possible coimtries, demanded 
nothing better than an “as you were” policy and a return to the past. 
The other and, I think, even at that time the larger group wanted not 
only a new and better Britain, but also a new and better world which 
would not be dominated by nationalist ambitions. The first group 
supported Mr. Churchill both for war and for peace; the second 
recognised his great qualities as a war-leader, but regarded him as a 
dangerous peace-maker. Doubts of Mr. Churchill’s ability to create 
a satisfactory post-war world were by no means confined to the 
Socialists. 

The majority of the Political Warfere Executive belonged to the 
second group, although the department could show every shade of 
political opinion from die-hard Toryism to intellectual Communism, 
hi particular, the younger and more energetic men were Socialists. 
Moreover, they had the best brains. Very strong, too, throughout 
the department and in the European Service of me B.B.C. was the 
feeling against privilege. On the other hand, the loyalty of the staff 
was unimpeachable. All were desperately eager to make their con¬ 
tribution to the winning of the war. But their enthusiasm, essential 
in propaganda work, was sometimes inclined to soar to dangerous 
heights. It fell the more heavily when they were confronted with a 
problem like the Darlan episode. Then frees drooped, and the sense 
of frustration was complete. 

For me personally the first week after the landings was the most 
depressing of the whole war. My sympathies were with the anti- 
Darlanists in our department. I envied the confidence of our young 
Socialists who believed in progress and who were $0 sure of them- 
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selves. Fundamentally they were right. The history of man s efibrts 
to better himself might make poor reading, but it was the belief that 
counted. That gone, man might as well write his own death warrant. 
1 , too, wanted a better Britain, but with increasing age I had lost 
the faith to see the world through a veil of self-generated illusion. 
I had always been a romantic, but in the soulless machine of a swoU^ 
bureaucracy ideals had to be pursued with reaHsm. It was a crime and 
an expensive, long-term blunder on the part of the democracies to 
sacrifice a moral principle for a temporary mihtary expedient. But, 
as far as Darlan was concerned, such a conclusion came better from 
the men who were doing the fighting than from chair-bome propa¬ 
gandists, some of them of military age, in London. We were in a 
nasty mess, for, once committed to Darlan even temporarily, how 
could the Allies undo a harm that had already been done? 

One example will suffice to show the confusion of the AUied pro¬ 
paganda. On Sunday, November 15, I went to my office at ten 
o’clock. The morning was foggy, but not so bewildering as the news. 
There was a clear instruction from General Eisenhower: “Keep off 
all personalities for the present.” The morning newspapers contained 
a message from Algiers stating that Eisenhower and Darlan were co¬ 
operating for the defence of Nortli Africa. In the evening the B.B.C. 
Home Service repeated statements from Radio Algiers to the effect 
that Darlan had appointed Giraud Commander-in-Chief of the 
French forces, that Darlan himself took full responsibility for what 
he had done and was carrying out Petain’s wishes, and that the 
French were fighting Germans in Tunisia. On the Brazzaville radio 
the Gaullists attacked the Americans for employing traitors. Then, 
before I went to bed. Brooks brought me a message from General 
Eisenhower’s headquarters. Our picture of the situation was wrong. 
General de Gaulle had no following in North Africa. The god to the 
French officers was Petain. Darlan, Nogufes and the other generals 
must be used. Otherwise more Allied troops would have to be sent. 

The picture was now clear enough, but it merely added to the 
difficulties of our propaganda. For once I felt a Httle envious of Dr. 
Goebbels who was enjoying himself at our expense and adding 
points almost hourly to liis score. 

Nor was the actual output of propaganda our only worry. The first 
wave of enthusiasm over the landing operations had spent itself, and 
with the inevitable slowing down of military progress there were no 
immediate successes to distract the grumblers from their political 
obsessions. The anti-Darlanists in Britain blamed the Americans for 
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the Darlan expedient, and their outspoken criticisms caused some 
fiiction in our relations with our American friends. Fortunately, 
P.W.E. was on the best possible terms with the London representa¬ 
tives of O.W.I. who themselves did not like the poUcy. But naturally 
they resented attacks on the American Government. 

Much more dehcate were our relations with the new Psychological 
Warfiire Branch at Allied Headquarters in North Africa to which we 
had provided the British persoimel. It was under military control, 
and inevitably its propagandists had to carry out the instructions 
given to them by General Eisenhower’s poUtical advisers. They were 
the men on the spot. They assumed very naturally that they could 
appreciate the local situation much more accurately than people who 
were fifteen hundred miles away. They were incuned to accept the 
local American view that the British were jealous because American 
diplomacy had won a triumph by obtaining the all-important co¬ 
operation of the French. 

There was during this period another fly in the Anglo-American 
ointment. For poUtical reasons, determined mainly by the desire to 
interest the American people in the war in Europe, me chief credit 
for the successful landings had been given to the American forces. 
This seeming injustice caused some resentment on the part of the 
British who showed a regrettable Schadenfreude over the subsequrnt 
miUtary set-backs to the inexperienced American troops. It was 
accompanied by fooUsh quips like “How green are our Allies”, a 
play on the title of the popular novel. How Green Was My Valley. At 
this stage the British pubUc, never properly conscious of the fact that 
the United States had won the first world war by the mere act of 
coming in, had not yet reaUsed tliat she would win the second war by 
the material might and magnificent fighting of the American forces 
on land and sea and in the air. 

These somewhat trying circumstances, which were more in evi¬ 
dence in Washington and London than in North Africa, imposed a 
severe test on General Eisenhower’s quaUties as a Commander-in- 
Chief. He emerged from it with remarkable success. The conception 
of an integrated Anglo-American fijrce was his. He fought for it 
until he obtained his desire. It was his great quaUties of tact, or ganising 
abflity, leadership and, not least, complete impartiaUty and frimess, 
that made it the most successful experiment in miUtary co-operation 
since the beginning of history. Time, I think, will prove that any¬ 
thing short of complete integration would have been attended by 
serious difliculties. In sending this quiet, unassuming American to the 
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European theatre of war, Providence and General Marshall made 
their greatest contribution to the Allied cause. 

In spite of the political imbroglio, the initial optimism of the 
British and American publics was slow in subsiding, and on Novem¬ 
ber 29 Mr. Churchill, in a broadcast to the world, issued a salutary 
caution against wisliful thinking. Although he foreshadowed an 
offensive against Iraly, he was careful to fix no date for the expulsion 
of the Germans from North Africa. In point of fact, the original 
estimate had been December 31, but bad weather, mud and the un¬ 
resisted occupation of the Tunisian tip by the Germans, were to delay 
the final victory for four months. The truth was that the Allies had 
gone forward too fast with too small forces and had to retire and re¬ 
mount their offensive. 

The slowing down of operations was now evident to the public 
who realised that Tunisia was not going to be the walk-over that they 
had expected. It was a thousand pities that they had ever been 
encouraged in their hopes. The Press, the Home Service of the B.B.C., 
and to some extent the propagandists were to blame. In war there is 
no greater mistake than raising the hopes of the public to a pitch 
which your military effort cannot reach. In a contracted world, 
radio is an open weapon. It cannot be used indiscriminately to depress 
the morale of the enemy without encouraging the hopes of the home 
public. Exaggeration therefore is always wrong. 

As the war progressed, I noted with increasing apprehension a 
marked change in the character of our people. Twenty years of 
headlines and of broadcasting had made the public fiu: more mer¬ 
curial than in the first world war. But if the British public was 
momentarily depressed by the delay in North Africa, there was a 
more dangerous disappointment in another quarter. Soon after the 
landings in North Africa, Stalin, relieved of his anxieties concerning 
Stalingrad, had heralded the Allied campaign as “an outstanding fret 
of major importance which created conditions for putting Italy out 
of commission and for isolating Hitlerite Germany”. At this moment, 
widi Mr. Eden’s approval, I had had a long talk with M. Maisky. It 
was nominally on the subject of collaboration with Russia in political 
warfare, but it covered nearly every aspect of Anglo-Russian rela¬ 
tions. M. Maisky was less complaining than usual and, apart from the 
stock appeal for more convoys and more supplies, was most amiab le: 
He, too, had been impressed by Torch, but warned me that the 
Russians would expect a Second Front in the West in the spring of 

1943. 
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But in December, when the set-back in North Afiica must have 
made it plain to Stalin that there could be no Second Front in 1943, 
the Kremlin volcano began to rumble again. To start with, die 
rumblings were not very serious, because the Russians were doing 
well, but they were sumciendy loud to- give some anxiety to Sir 
Archibald Clark Kerr, our Ambassador. Throughout the war the 
Russians could never stifle their suspicion that the Anglo-Americans 
were letting Russia bear unnecessary sacrifices in order to leave her 
weak at the end of die war. Their attitude towards the Second Front 
was apostrophised in Stalin’s blunt remark: “Three things are 
required for this war: blood, materials and time. The Russians give 
the blood, the Americans the materials, and the British the time.” 
Obviously the rumblings were a clear sign of louder explosions to 
come. 

As the year drew to its close with little prospect of any solution to 
the Darlan problem, I heard the good news that the Government 
was sending Mr. Harold Macmillan at once as Minister-Resident to 
Algiers. I had known him sUghtly for some years and admired his 
intellect. He had a clear, logical mind, knew what he wanted, and had 
a talent for getting it in a quiet tactfiil way. It was a certainty that his 
relations with the Americans would be happy; like Mr. Churchill, he 
had an American mother. I felt reUeved and asked to see hiiJi. He 
received me at once, gave me an outline of the situation on which he 
was already well briefed, and suggested that we might make a fresh 
start by sending him a first-class pohtical warfere expert from 
London. But, he told me, he proposed to go slow until he had taken 
his bearings. 

Destiny acted with dramatic swiftness before he had left England. 
On December 24 I spent a long and fatiguing day at my office 
examining with my administrative officer the final details for the 
return to London of the bulk of the Wobum organisation. In the 
evening 1 went to eat my Christmas Eve dinner at my club. It was 
feirly full and we had a better dinner than usual. I was just preparing 
to have a drink with the Canadian staff officers who Hved there, 
when at eleven o’clock I was called to the telephone. It was General 
Hollis. Could I come to the War Cabinet offices at once? 

When I got there, I found Dallas Brooks who had also been sum¬ 
moned. Jo HoUis, calm, business-like, and unemotional, tossed me a 
telegram. Darlan had been assassinated in Algiers. There were so fer 
no details except that in his recent broadcasts and telegrams Darlan 
had called on all Frenchmen to unite and had suggested to Eisen- 
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hower that General Nogu^s and M. Yves Chatcl, the Civil Governor 
of Algeria, should be dismissed. 

We did not waste much time talking. Whatever else happened, 
we had to take action at once and issue special guidance to dl our 
Regional Directors and to the European Service of the B.B.C. 
Hollis and Brooks suggested that I should ring up Mr. Eden, but I 
demurred. It was, I argued, certain that he had already been in¬ 
formed of the assassination. He was exceedingly patient about 
taking calls at any hour of the day and night, but if I were to disturb 
him every time there was a piece of news he would get no 
sleep. Jo Hollis thought diat it was quite probable that Mr. Eden had 
not received the news and tliat this time the occasion justified a call. 
I therefore compromised by puUing Sargent out of bed, told him 
what we proposed to do, and he agreed. He said that Mr. Eden had 
already been informed. 

Actually the guidance directive was quite simple. It was composed 
entirely of negatives: (i) Don’t allow Ae Germans to drive a wedge 
between the Americans and the British. (2) Don’t do anything 
which might compromise the difficult negotiations on which 
General Eisenhower is engaged. (3) Don’t condone assassination. 
(4) Don’t enter into polemics with the German propagandists. 

On Christmas Day, Dr. Goebbels excelled mmselfi His story was 
that the long quarrel between de Gaulle, the hired assassin of 
Churcliill, and Darlan, the hired traitor of Roosevelt, had reached 
its climax and that the British Secret Service had been ordered to 
remove Darlan. The secret thugs had done it in their usual way. 
Darlan’s alleged last words were given as: “You can do nothing 
more for me now; the English have achieved their object.” 

Had he made a better job of his effort to create bad blood between 
the Americans and the British, Goebbels might have had a temporary 
triumph, for General Eisenhower was away at the front when the 
assassination took place and, although he returned at once, it was 
6 p.m. on Christmas Day before he reached Algiers. The fects were 
therefore slow in coming out and not suitable for publication when 
they arrived. Darlan was shot by a young Frenchman who, as a 
passionate GauUist, regarded the Admiral as a traitor. There was also 
some uncomfortable evidence of a plot to murder Mr. Robert 
Murphy, the American State Department’s political adviser to 
General Eisenhower. The assassin was executed after a court-martial. 
Some arrests were made, and fortunately the excitement died down 
more quickly than might have been expected. 
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Whetlicr Darlaii was a true patriot or not, there can be no doubt 
that his removal, however regrettable the manner of it, brought 
relief to a deep and dangerous poHtical impasse. The way was n(^ 
open for the necessary rapprochement between General Giraud, who 
succeeded Darlan, and General de GauUei and when Mr. Macmillan 
left London on the last day of the year he carried with him to North 
Africa the first proposals of the Foreign Office for the wtabhshment 
of a French Provisional Government with headquarters in Algiers. 

On New Year’s Eve I dined quietly at my club with a brother 
Scot, saw the New Year in, and heard the midnight news. It was 
good. The Russians had taken 137,000 prisoners during the past six 
weeks. 




BOOK IV 


ANNUS MIILiBILIS 



“thebe was AMBinoN, there was sedition, there was violence; but no 
man shall persuade us that it was not the cause of liberty on one side 
and of tyranny on the other.” attributed to Chatham 



CHAPTER ONE 


THE THIRTY-HRST OF December, 1942, marked the end of the most 
exacting, the most strenuous and perhaps the most inspiring period 
of the war. It had been a time of stress and strain; a time of rnilitary 
disasters, of sustained threats of invasion, and of gnawing anxiety 
about Russia; above all, a time of many muddles while an unpr^ared 
Britain tried to gear herself for war. It had also been a time of trials 
manfully endured; a time of successful military preparation; a time 
set to every purpose of victory. We were now entering the penultim¬ 
ate stage of that victory. From now on the armed forces of the Allies 
were to come more and more into their own and bring the war to 
the inmost fortress of the enemy. 

The new period would also witness the second triumph of the 
British Commonwealth over the implacable foe that was Germany 
—a triumph in which the glory of miUions would be the glory of 
each. In particular, it would be the triumph of the man whose 
leadership had united a divided country and inspired it to work with 
an energy so dogged, so persistent that, man for man and woman 
for woman, no other country was to equal it in productive results. 
Winston Churchill has earned great distinction as an historian, and 
the writing of history has been one of his main peace-time avoca¬ 
tions. In the war he made history by his essentially practical skill as a 
geographer. A zealous and proficient map-reader, he saw the world, 
as no other did, as a strategic whole, and the knowledge enabled him 
to foresee the course of events, to forestall them by action instead of 
following them, and to conceive the broad lines of strategy and the 
daring poHtical combinations which drew from General Eisenhower 
the tribute that the British Prime Minister was worth an army to the 
AlHed cause. It was, too, his personal magnetism which won the 
admiration of President? Roosevelt and which galvanised the 
Americans into genuine respect for a Britain which so many of them 
thought decadent and already defeated before the first shot was fired. 
His prestige was now at its highest. Henceforth it would wane 
slowly with the sagging of his own remarkable physical and mental 
powers. But when the hour came none of those who disliked his 
politics would grudge him the laurels of victory. 

The new year opened to a damp dawn and to an air so mild and 
balmy as to suggest the first breath of spring. I lay abed rather later 
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than usual and relaxed. I made no good resolutions, having, indeed, 
discarded that pleasant but unprofitable pastime as an unnecessary 
labour in a war in wliich, like millions of others, I was not master of 
my destiny. Instead, I took stock of P.W.E. and of my own steward¬ 
ship of its fortunes. The result gave me no gratification. Eighteen 
months had passed since I had been appointed to co-ordinate our 
propaganda. For the last nine months I had been the chief executive 
of a new department. From the beginning I had been convinced, as 
I have repeatedly said, that the right poHcy was to bring the Woburn 
section to London. To that end I had received the full support of 
Mr. Eden and Mr. Bracken. But only now had I effected the necessary 
reforms. It had been a most unpleasant business. 

From the start there had been a conflict of opinion between Rex 
Leeper and myself. He was, and I hope still is, one of my best friends. 

I owed my present position to him. Indeed, without him it is un¬ 
likely that I should ever have been given a war job. I saw eye to eye 
with him on most policy matters, but on one issue we were divided. 
He beheved in the Woburn organisation. He insisted that propa¬ 
ganda and political warfare were more effectively conducted from the 
country, where there was time for thinking and planning, than from 
London. Admittedly there was some sense in what he said, but in my 
opinion the arguments in favour of having the propagandists under 
the same roof as the European Service of the B.B.C. were over¬ 
whelming. Instead of strength, I had shown the worst form of weak¬ 
ness. I had tried gentle persuasion instead of taking a firm decision. I 
had whittled down the Woburn staff piecemeal and the process had 
been painful. Now with the recent arrival in London of the last big 
batch there was nothing left at Woburn except the sections engaged 
in secret work. It was an important activity, but hardly enough to 
occupy the full time of a man of Leeper’s calibre and standing. I 
should have liked him to come to London, but we both felt that the 
position would be difficult. He was a permanent Foreign Oflfice 
official, an Assistant Under-Secretary and an old friend of Mr. 
Eden’s. And yet in London I alone had direct access to the Foreign 
Secretary. 

Tliis personal problem was still unsolved. As for me, I should have 
been delighted to go myself—either to another job or out altogether. 
For better or worse I had completed my task of co-ordinating. It had 
taxed all my energies and had kept me tied to London. Robert 
Sherwood, my opposite number in O.W.I. in Washington, travelled 
constantly to visit the O.W.I. missions in London and in the Medi- 
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tcrrancan. I had been unable to make similar trips. More serious still 
was the effect on my health. 

In the summer of 1942 1 had developed a severe type of eczema. I 
had neglected it. I had seen a speciaHst, but he had been too busy to 
give me more than the proper advice and I had been too busy to take 
it. Now it was interfering with my sleep and wasting an hour a day 
of my time for the bandaging of my legs. Whitehall, moreover, was 
a machine which absorbed thousands like myself whose peace-time 
means of Hvelihood had been suddenly ended by the war. My job 
was not only my subsistence; it was also an escape from myself and 
from sombre thoughts of what I was going to do after all was over. 
If the streak of Scottish obstinacy in my character told me that, 
having put my hand to the plough, I ought to complete my furrow, 
I was unconscious of the telling. I hated me work but could not keep 
away from it. I answered fully, I felt, to Santayana’s definition of a 
fanatic as a man who redoubled his efforts when he had forgotten his 
aims. There were hundreds of similar fanatics in Whitehall. Some of 
them slept with the aid of hypnotics; others, on alcohol; and some 
again, with the aid of bodi. 

With these thoughts in my mind I went to my office. On my desk 
was a letter marked Personal and Secret. It was from Leeper. h was a 
noble letter. He had taken his decision. He was going back to the 
Foreign Office. If he felt any bitterness, there was no trace of it in his 
letter. Yet the wrench must have been severe. Woburn, if not his 
creation, owed to him its reputation as the only school of trained 
propagandists in the Allied countries. Its influence was to impregnate 
the whole Anglo-American propaganda effort in the war. Now the 
structure which he had built had been removed. My emotions were 
deeply stirred. I was losing not only a friend but also a colleague whose 
understanding of the difficult relationship of propaganda to official 
policy was unrivalled. But I had no doubt that his decision was right. 
I received his official resignation two days later. Shortly afterwards 
he was appointed Ambassador to the Greek Government. 

His departure put an end to my own hopes of another war job for 
myself. There was also another and even more compelling reason 
which had kept me chained to Bush House. Five weeks before, there 
had been changes in the Government. Sir Stafford Cripps had left 
the War Cabinet and gone to the Ministry of Aircraft Production. 
Mr. Eden had succeeded him as Leader of the House of Commons. 
This additional burden to his duties of Foreign Secretary meant that 
he would have less time to devote to our work. Indeed, he sent for 
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me at once and told me frankly that I possessed his full confidence 
and that in future I must assume greater responsibility. 

The Government changes gave me a curious insight into the 
mutability of human affairs in a world which no man can set to his 
own wishes. When the changes were announced, I was spending the 
night at Lord Beaverbrook’s house at Leatherhead. The only other 
guest was Colonel “Jsly” Llewellin, who in order to make way for 
Sir Stafibrd Cripps had been transferred from the Ministry of Air¬ 
craft Production to the post of Minister Resident in Washington for 
Supply. He drove me back to London the next morning. I knew 
that he had been passionately devoted to his job in the Ministry of 
Aircraft Production. As Parliamentary Secretary in 1940 he had been 
Lord Beaverbrook’s right-hand man in the latter’s “magical” drive 
to produce the fighter aircraft for the Battle of Britain. During the 
critical year of 1942 he had carried on the good work as Minister. I 
wondered how he liked his transfer to Washington. His face had 
given no indication. Finally I put a direct question to him. He gave 
a wry smile. “Heigh-ho,” he said, “the Ufe of a poHtician is queer: 
here today and gone tomorrow. On Saturday night everyone in 
M.A.P. went home thinking that I was still their Minister. Now to¬ 
day I have to go back to say goodbye, and the officials have to start 
all over again explaining things to a new Minister.” 

He might have added that this particular change had been made, 
not for the sake of efficiency, but to enable the Prime Minister to 
carry out a piece ofpoUtical expediency. 

The first big event of 1943 was die Casa Blanca Conference at 
which President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, attended by the 
leading British and American service chiefr, took a number of 
important decisions affecting both the conduct of the war and the 
kind of peace that would follow it. To ensure the complete co¬ 
ordination of all the Anglo-American forces in North Afiica, 
General Eisenhower was appointed AlUed Commander-in-Chief 
with General Alexander as his Deputy. As regards peace terms the 
formula of “unconditional surrender” was adopted and published as 
the official declaration of the poHcy of the Alhes towards the Axis. 
At this Conference, too. President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
arranged the first meeting between General Giraud and General de 
Gaulle. The two Frenchmen were photographed shaking hands, and 
a statement was issued declaring that both men had agreed to fight 
the Axis. The atmosphere, however, was freezingly cold. It sank 
almost to zero when M. Peyrouton, a former Vidiy Minister, was 
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appointed Governor-General of Algiers and Mr. Roosevelt delegated 
to General Giraud the right to conduct aU propaganda to metro¬ 
politan France. Pubhc opinion both in the United States and in 
Britain had expected the Conference to put an end to the Vichy 
policy, and the Peyrouton appointment evoked indignation and 
strong criticism, some of which was vented most unfairly on General 
Eisennower. 

The Casa Blanca decisions had serious consequences. The policy 
of “unconditional surrender” squashed once and for aU the use 
of any hope clause in our propaganda to the Axis Powers and 
nullified any benefits that might have accrued from the Altantic 
Charter. Indeed, the very words “unconditional surrender” seemed 
almost designed to prevent the application of the Charter to 
Germany. The strong support given to General Giraud was 
merely an unfortunate postponement of the inevitable. It meant 
that General de Gaulle would have to wait a little longer; and 
even his patience was not proof against recurring delays. It also 
meant that local considerations were given precedence over the 
general trend of French aspirations and that the task of explaining 
Peyrouton to the resistance movement in France would remain a 
difficulty of our propaganda. Taken by and large, the Casa Blanca 
decisions revealed only too clearly the absence of any definite 
peace proposals in the policy of the three major Allies. This was 
to remain a fundamenfcu weakness. 

Co-ordination between Washington, Moscow and London was 
compheated by geographical distance and was never easy, and 
temporary agreement could be achieved only by a series of expedi¬ 
ents. At Casa Blanca die decision on imconditional surrender was 
taken in order to placate the Russians who were as suspicious of 
Anglo-American overtures to Germany as the British and Americans 
had been of a separate peace between Germany and Russia. The 
failure to enforce on General Giraud the fullest co-operation with 
General de Gaulle was a sop to Mr. Roosevelt and to die American 
State Department. Until the end of the war improvisations continued 
to take die place of a clear long-term policy, at conferences held in 
exotic surroundings and in die atmosphere of Hollywood. The con¬ 
ferences were necessary, but, only too often, were badly prepared. 
In politics the Anglo-Saxon genius consists in an infinite capacity for 
compromise. Like the Russian climate the Russian character moves 
between extremes: extremes of hot and cold, of laziness and energy, 
of political indifference and political fanaticism. Eighty years ago. 
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Alexander Herzen, half-Russian aristocrat, half-Jew and whole¬ 
hearted revolutionary, wrote: 

“Where, in what cpmer of the Western world of today, do you 
find such groups of devotees of thought, of zealots of learning, of 
fanatics of conviction—whose hair turns grey but whose enthusiasms 
are for ever young? In the Europe of today tliere is no youth and 
there are no young men.” 

Since 1917 the zealots and the fanatics had been in power in Russia. 
In the war a new faith, whose orthodoxy was carefully guarded by 
the pontiffs of the Kremlin, had enabled the Russian armies to move 
mountains. The same faith, while sanctioning an alliance with the 
democratic Powers against the more immediate danger, never lost 
sight of the conflicting ideologies of capitalism and Communism. 
The Russian policy towards co-operation was one of “so far and no 
farther”. Stalin’s farthest was Teheran. He made the Allies come to 
him; otherwise, he stayed within the confines of his own territories. 
The Russian Press told the Russian people only what Stalin wished 
them to know. The prestige wliich accrued to him was universal. 

Meanwhile, although the Anglo-American forces were still pinned 
down in North Africa, the Russian armies were winning a remark¬ 
able series of successes. The genuine nature of these victories was 
revealed in Germany’s propaganda which was clearly preparing the 
German public for further withdrawals on the Eastern front. 

On January 30, the tenth anniversary of Hitler’s accession to 
power, our own propaganda enjoyed a minor triumph when a day¬ 
light raid on Berlin by British Mosquitoes made Goering take shelter 
and postpone his speech for over an hour. P.W.E. could claim some 
credit for this raid, for it was an important part of our work to call 
the attention of the Cabinet to the psychological value of these and 
other anniversary raids. For the first time since the war the Fuehrer 
did not address his people, but we spoke for him when on the eve of 
the anniversary the German section of P.W.E. and the European 
Service of the B.B.C. put on the air a composite record of extracts 
from those speeches of Hitler’s in which he had boasted that Russia 
was defeated and victory already in sight. 

Tliis broadcast repetition of Hitler’s voice was well timed, for on 
January 31 the Russians announced their greatest victory when 
General Paulus, who had been trapped at Stalingrad two months 
before, surrendered with 91,000 men. They had also relieved Lenin¬ 
grad and cut off the Germans from the Caucasus. These Russian 
successes were welcomed both in Britain and in the United States 
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with pcrfervid enthusiasm. But in the Kremlin, where the sense of 
urgency was always stronger than in Washington and London, the 
victory revived the pressure for a Second Front in Western Europe. 
The agitation caused considerable anxiety among the Russian experts 
in this country to whom a new danger had now presented itself. 
This was that, whereas until two months ago both the British and the 
American Governments had assumed that Russia would need abun¬ 
dant Allied help during and after the peace because, although she 
would have been the main instrument of victory, she would be badly 
crippled, there was now at any rate a possibility of her winning the 
war without us and not needing our help at aU. 

I had several talks with Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, our Ambassador 
in Moscow, who was then in London for consultation. Tall, with 
iron-grey hair and clean-shaven rugged features, Clark Kerr is the 
most unconventional of British diplomats, going about London hat¬ 
less and wearing a yellow Jaeger sports overcoat with belt. His eyes, 
rather small and deep-set, give no indication of his thoughts. His 
physiognomy, in fict, is slightly Mongolian. Indeed with his slow, 
deliberate speech and cultivated capacity for seclusion he reminded 
me of a Chinese sage and, doubtless, during his long residence in 
China, where he first made his diplomatic reputation, he had acquired 
some of the impassive detachment of the Chinese scholar. An able 
and intelligent Scot, he made himself very popular with our propa¬ 
gandists by his interest in our work, proved by several visits to our 
various establishments, and by the broadness of his views. He was in 
every respect die complete antithesis of what the Americans call the 
striped-pants diplomat. 

He described to me his lonely life in Moscow. Although he was on 
good terms with the Russian high officials, he saw them only a little 
more frequendy than other less favoured ambassadors; the diplom¬ 
atic corps he avoided as far as possible as a hotbed of anti-Russian 
rumours. He expressed full confidence in Russia’s capacity to resist 
and, indeed, to defeat the German armies, but he was apprehensive 
of the sprin g. If there were no Second Front by then—and obviously 
there could not be one—^he would have the unpleasant task of con¬ 
vincing Stalin of the necessity for postponement. He foresaw trouble. 
He said to me jokingly: “You can have my job in April; I’ll recom¬ 
mend it.’’ 

Averell Harriman, whom I also saw at this time, was even more 
outspoken dian Clark Kerr. As special representative of President 
Roosevelt in Great Britain, he had accompanied Lord Beaverbrook 
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to Moscow in September, 1941, and had taken part in the meeting at 
which the agreement had been negotiated for supplying the Soviet 
Government with the war materials which they so sorely needed. 
He had made two subsequent visits to Moscow and had seen more of 
Stalin than any other Allied minister. Like Clark Kerr he was con¬ 
vinced that Russia would never make a separate peace. Stalin, he 
told me, always spoke with great frankness and made no conceal¬ 
ment of the fact that he had signed the 1939 pact with Germany be¬ 
cause he dared not risk a war for which France and Britain, on their 
own confession, were unprepared. He had been equally frank and 
even brutal about the inequality of the Allied sacrifices and about the 
necessity for a genuine Second Front. But always he had come back 
to his main preoccupation. Whatever happened, Russia, which had 
been ravaged twice in twenty-five years, must be rid for ever of the 
German menace. 

Mr. Harriman believed that this determination was genuine. He 
was critical of the Anglo-American policy towards Russia. We 
should stop making promises which we could not fulfil. We should 
put away die irritating spoonful of “jam tomorrow-” which merely 
aggravated Russian suspicions and should tell the Russians bluntly 
and truthfully exactly what we could do and could not do. Other¬ 
wise, he feared that Anglo-American relations with Russia would 
suffer permanent harm and that Russia would revert to isolationism 
and pursue an independent policy in the post-war Europe. 

This remarkably accurate prophecy was made on February ii, 
1943 - 

Lord Beavefbrook and President BeneS, both of whom I saw 
regularly, differed slightly from Mr. Harriman’s views. Both were 
ardent Second-Fronters; both beUeved that by postponing the Second 
Front the Western Powers were increasing the difficulty of their own 
task. Both were critics of the Mediterranean strategy, which they 
predicted would prolong the war unduly and would lead to dangerous 
and perhaps permanent misunderstandings with Russia. 

Outwardly, however, all seemed well. The Russian victories con¬ 
tinued throughout February, and on February 23, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the creation of the Red Army, an immense throng of 
ministen, members of Parliament, service chiefs, high nflfin'aU ^ and 
British notables filled to capacity the large premises of the Russian 
Embassy in order to congratulate M. Maisky. As I drifted with the 
slowly moving phalanx of visitors, I reflected with nostalgic regret 
that I was almost certainly the only person in the building who md 
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been present at the fint parade of the Red Army on the Red Square 
in Moscow in 1918 .1 had stood near Count Mirbach the German 
Ambassador, whom the Soviet Government had been forced to 
accept as a direct consequence of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. I had 
watched with sympathetic pity the ill-armed soldiers as they marched 
past. Unshaven and ill-clad, they were little better than a rabble. 
Then I had seen the German Ambassador brisde. Two battalions in 
field grey were passing before his eyes. They bore a banner with the 
device “Workers of the World Unite” and the tide “First and 
Second Battalions of the German Social-Democrats”. Thw were, in 
fact, battalions formed from German Socialist prisoners or war who 
had accepted service in the army of the world’s first Socialist Repub¬ 
lic. Instinctively I remembered the warning words of General 
McReady when I was setting out on my last mission to Moscow: 
“When an army of seventeen millions has broken, it cannot be re¬ 
formed within a generation”. Now a generation had passed, and the 
Red Army had astounded the world. 

As I floated helplessly on the slowly advancing wave of people, I 
came near M. Maisky. He was talking to Mr. Eden. When he noticed 
me, he called me over to him, and, greeting me warmly, said: “Our 
celebrations would not be complete today without Lockhart. He is 
the only man here who saw the beginnings of the Red Army.” 
I was pleased that he remembered. He was all smiles. It was, indeed, 
a great day for him and for Russia; very different, in feet, from his 
first ambassadorial receptions, when the great rooms at Harrington 
House were halfi«mpty and a few minor officials, some thirty 
journalists, and a handful of long-haired intellectuals with red ties 
were the only visitors. 

Obviously Maisky enjoyed his triumph. He could afford to be 
gracious. But, I reflected, Stalin’s Order of the Day for the great 
occasion contained only an indirect reference to the Western Allies. 
“The Red Army”, he stated, “had borne the whole brunt of the 
war. 

Every day it was becoming increasingly evident that Russia, con¬ 
scious now of her final victory, was determined to have her say— 
and a big say at that—in the future settlement of Europe—either in 
agreement with her Western Allies or without it. As President BeneS 
had been preaching for some months past, we should have to recog¬ 
nise an entirely new situation m Eastern Europe. If the recognition 
were ample and timely, all would be well. If not, there would be 
trouble. 
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I felt that he was right. It might be true, as our soldiers said, diat 
the two turning points of the war were the Battle of El Alamein and 
the Battle of Stalingrad, but there could be no doubt which battle 
had the greater pohtical significance, not only for Russia and Britain, 
but for me whole world. 



CHAPTER TWO 


MARCH OF 1943 opened like a lamb. Rarely, if ever, has London 
known such an early and clement spring of blue sky and warm sun¬ 
shine. March was to be a fevourable month for us until the end of the 
war. The fine weather was a godsend to Mr. Churchill who at the 
end of February had had the first of his disturbing pneumonic 
attacks. Indomitable in determination and insistent on keeping 
abreast of his work no matter how high his temperature, he was a 
difficult patient. In my joumahstic days Lord Beaverbrook used to 
explode if anyone on his newspapers ever referred to “doctor’s 
orders”. “Doctors give advice, not orders,” he used to say. Certainly 
no doctor could give orders to Mr. Churchill, and Lord Moran, 
who handled him beautifully, could only guide his obstinate patient. 
What, in feet, could any doctor do with a man who, when “ordered” 
to inhale Friar’s balsam, would be found the next morning with the 
inhaling cup in one comer of his mouth and a large cigar in the other? 
As a patient Mr. Churchill was to cause much anxiety to his doctors 
and to his colleagues. 

This first illness forced Mr. Eden to postpone for ten days his visit 
to the United States where he was to discuss post-war problems with 
the Americans. When he finally left, Mr. Churchill, who had been 
“ordered” to go slow, took over the Foreign Office in addition to 
his other duties! He seemed to thrive on the extra work in which he 
took a keen interest. We even received a word of praise for our 
leaflets. More helpful to us still was his intervention in a tiresome dis¬ 
pute which was a reUc of the early days when half a dozen different 
organisations were indulging in propaganda. We had achieved unity 
in London, but in the Middle East another organisation persisted in 
carrying on an independent propaganda. Profiting by Mr. Churchill’s 
presence at the Foreign Office, we pleaded again for single control. 
The mere knowledge that the Prime Minister was taking the matter 
up was sufficient to bring the oflfending department to reason. 

Our affairs in the whole Mediterranean area now began to take a 
tidier shape. In March Robert Sherwood, the head of the psycho- 
lomcal department of O.W.I., came to England and visited Algiers, 
where he saw Mr. Harold Macmillan who by now had established 
the happiest relations with General Eisenhower and Mr. Murphy, 
the American Minister. On his advice we agreed to strengthen our 

»3S 
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representation in General Eisenhower’s Psychological Warferc 
Branch, and in April we sent one of our best and most energetic 
experts. His knowledge and technical skill appealed strongly to die 
Americans and, although we were heavily outnumbered, our 
influence was paramount. 

Personally I owe very much to Bob Sherwood whom 1 now learnt 
to know intimately. Immensely tall and slow in speech, he needed 
time to develop his thoughts. He was completely unspoilt by his 
immense success as a dramatist. Indeed, he was at times almost pain¬ 
fully diffident. And yet, for all his outward reserve, he was mer¬ 
curial and highly emotional in temperament, and at moments the 
tragedy of the war itself and the cares of his own job weighed 
heavily on him. When he was gay, it was with a full measure which 
infected all present. He would yield easily to depression. He could 
celebrate success with die abandon of a schoolboy. Indeed, one of my 
happiest memories of an unhappy war was the sight of this tall, 
lanky giant shuffling his long legs roimd the room in a war dance and 
crooning, “When the Red, Red Robin comes bob-bob-bobbing 
along.” 

Sherwood’s status was different from mine, for he had no Minister, 
being responsible, not to the State Department, but to President 
Roosevelt whom he worshipped and to whom he had direct access. 
The position had certain advantages over mine, but probably more 
drawbacks, for inevitably he could see the President only on very 
important occasions. In our day-to-day work I had the advantage of 
immediate consultation with Mr. Eden and Mr. Bracken. But on 
matters of the highest policy and in moments of crisis, notably when 
the American Chiefs of Staff wished to take over the control of all 
propaganda. Bob was able to go direct to the President, and on diose 
occasions his intervention was decisive. As he was also an intimate 
friend of the late Harry Hopkins, he was not only very well-informed 
about the supreme conduct of the war, but could also by timely 
knowledge forestall the intrigues against O.W.I. in Washington. 
He had two principles to which he stuck like a limpet: the cardinal 
virtues of the four freedoms and the supreme importance to the 
world of Anglo-American co-operation. 

As a combination Sherwood and I worked in complete harmony 
and, I think, wth fair success. Certainly there was no problem affect¬ 
ing either policy or Anglo-American ffifferences which we coifld not 
discuss wioi a frankness which was invaluable and, indeed, indispen¬ 
sable to two men who were in charge of large teams of tempera- 
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mental propagandists. He paid his first official visit to London in 
September, 1941, that is, three months before Pearl Harbour, and 
laid then the foundations of our co-operation in the event of 
America’s entry into the war; incidentally, an event of which he was 
so sure that in Jime, 1940, he took advertising space in the American 
Press at his own risk and expense for the omy poster which he has 
ever written. It had the huge headline of “Stop Hitler Now”. 
President Roosevelt gave it the greatest support consistent with 
neutrality by hanging it over his desk in his Press Conference Room 
in the White House. From 1943, Bob Sherwood made London his 
headquarters until he resigned in the autunrn of 1944 in order to 
assist President Roosevelt in his presidential campaign for the 
Fourth Term. 

Incidentally, many of Mr. Roosevelt’s best speeches came fi:om 
the combined pen of Bob Sherwood and Harry Hopkins. I have 
several letters fiom Bob which I shall always treasure. A reluctant 
modesty forbids me to quote more than one, and that one is given 
only because it shows the spirit of co-operation which existed be¬ 
tween us from first to last: 


American Embassy, 

London. 

April 2 nd, 1944. 

“My dear Bruce, 

The other day I sent information to Washington concerning 
recent developments here and I emphasized the great improvement 
that you had achieved in the whole situation since you returned from 
your long illness. I said that you had stepped vigorously into a situa¬ 
tion that had become sluggish and, as a result ofyour vigorous inter¬ 
vention, our combined work is now going forward at a good pace. 

Having expressed these views to Washington, I can see no reason 
why I should not express them to you, and 1 am doing so herewith, 
adding a word of gratitude for all the goierous co-operation you have 
given to me and my associates in the last three years. It is a source of 
great sadsfoction to me to realise that in political warfiire we achieved 
combined staffs long before the armed forces thought of doing so. 

Ever yours. 


Bob.” 


Although Anglo-American co-operation was now running com¬ 
paratively smoothly and I myself was satisfied that our work was in 
better shape, March brought trials as well as triumphs. The public 
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was chafing at the slow progress of our forces in North Africa. With 
the recapture of Kharkov by the Germans a new wave of pessimism 
swept London, and once again the grousers or “gimers”, as we call 
them in Scotland, were in full cry after the propagandists. On March 
i 61 had a bad time when I had to fece a Parliamentary Committee in 
the House of Commons without the support of my ministers. The 
Committee, composed entirely of Tories, was obsessed with the idea 
that our propaganda was dominated by Left-Wingers. In their 
search for scape-goats some of the members exceeded the bounds of 
propriety in attacking individual officials of my staff. Eventually I 
appealed to the chairman. Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, who, although 
he doubtless shared the views of the critics, at once supported me. 
I am glad to admit that, in my various experiences of Parliamentary 
Committees, I found that, however hard they sometimes hit, they 
were generous and scrupulously fair to officials, very properly 
reserving their attacks for the responsible ministers. 

We were not, however, out of the wood, for a House of Commons 
motion had been put down—by Mr. McGovern of all people— 
accusing the European Service of the B.B.C. of proletarianism. The 
debate took place on April 8. By this time the. First and Eighth 
Armies were on the move in Norm Africa, and at home the pendu¬ 
lum had swung back full length to the rosiest optimism. In the pre¬ 
vailing good humour of the House, Mr. Bracken had a field day. 
One or two members made attempts to create a bogy of a SociaHst- 
dominated B.B.C., but in the end only three went into the lobby in 
favour of the motion. These minor troubles were more than o^t 
by generous recognition of our efforts from the best of all sources, 
the Allied nationals in the occupied countries to whom our propa¬ 
ganda was addressed. 

About this time I met M. Massigli who had recently arrived in 
London in order tojoin General de Gaulle and to apply his diplomatic 
skill and experience to achieving French unity. I listened to him while 
he gave a brilliant, concise and cold analysis of the French situation. 
It was fiank and not wholly optimistic. He was depressed by the 
political atmosphere of London and by the lack of any serious pre¬ 
paration for the difficult post-war period. He admitted the almost in¬ 
human character of General de Gaulle, but gave full praise to his 
long-range political judgment which he described as uncaimy. 
Metropolitm France, he said, was predominantly on the General’s 
side and resistance was excellent. Then, to my delight, he went on to 
extol our propaganda and to say that its influence had been very 
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great. I was pleased by this unsolicited tribute to the French sections 
of P.W.E. and the European Service of the B.B.C. I was greatly 
gratified that it should have been given in front of Sir Orme Sargoit 
who was our firmest supporter in a Foreign Office by no means 
wholly converted to the possibilities of political warfere. 

It was now time for me to take some heed of my own affairs. For 
four months I had neglected my skin trouble. It had now become 
much worse. My arms and legs were badly swollen, and the pain 
made sleep almost impossible. I went to see another specialist who 
told me that I must rest; otherwise I should break down altogether. 
Perplexed and wondering whether I should resign or carry on in 
spite of the doctor’s advice, I went to Cherkley to consmt Lord 
Beaverbrook. I owed much to him. During the years that I had 
worked for him he had been an exacting taskmaster, but underneath 
the hard exterior there was a core of emotional sentiment which, try 
as he might, he could never suppress. In his public life he had the 
hard-boiled attitude of the New World, regarding poHtics as a game 
in which every fnend was a potential enemy and every enemy a 
potential friend, but in his private Hfe he was capable of extraordinary 
kindness—a kindness that was the more impressive because it was 
spontaneous, undemonstrative, and never mentioned. During the 
war his house was always open to me. It was a valuable resort, for not 
only did he keep me well-informed about the course of events, talk¬ 
ing to me freely about Russia on which we had almost always seen 
alike, but under his roof I met nearly all the more important 
American and Dominion visitors in Britain. In trouble or in sickness 
he was a real fiiend and could be relied on to give wise and dis¬ 
interested advice. I feared him. At times he drove me nearly mad, 
but in my heart I had a genuine affection for him which I knew 
would last my days. 

During the first week-end of April, 1943 ,1 found him among a 
small party of guests and had no opportunity of talking to him alone. 
He was dressed in a dark blue suit, a soft white shirt open at the neck 
and tie-less, white socks, and neat black slippers. A son of the manse, 
he looked quite the Scottish Presbyterian. Now that he was tempor¬ 
arily out ofthe Government he had recovered from the severe asthma 
which had developed as a result of his frantic energy before the 
Battle of Britain and which in the winter of 1940-1941 had nearly 
killed him. He was going through a bookish period, was collecting 
first editions of Scottish authors, and talked of buying a bookshop. 

On the Sunday we had a Scottish eventing, for after diimer he went 
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to his lectem and, without the book, gave us a series of Burns recita¬ 
tions. It was a remarkable performance, tense and compelling in its 
dramatic fervour. He had regained or perhaps never wholly lost his 
Scottish accent. My mind skipped the centuries and in that black and 
white Egure I could see the preacher on the hill-side. This was not 
the puckish, the violent, the forceful Beaverbrook. This was Max 
Aitken, the minister's son in whose veins ran the blood of the 
Covenanters. What impressed me most was the prodigious memory. 
He went on for the best part of an hour. Once or twice he would 
turn to me and ejaculate solemnly: “Great stuff, Bruce, isn’t it.^ The 
finest lyric poetry in the world.” 

He was never at a loss for a word; never, as far as I could judge, did 
he make a mistake. I have often wondered how far this accuracy of 
memory, which enables him to quote appositely and always with 
effect, is responsible for his success. For, whatever the public may 
think of the merits and defects of his character, there is a strong and 
rare streak of genius in the man. Many people have been puzzled and 
sometimes perturbed by the close friendship between Churchill, the 
proud aristocrat of Norman blood, and Beaverbrook, the grandson 
of the poor Torphicen crofter. Yet, apart from the emotiondism and 
buccaneering spirit which is common to both, those who know the 
two men best will readily agree that it is the agile brain in Beaver¬ 
brook which appeals to Churchill and which the Englishman likes to 
use as a whetstone on which to sharpen his own remarkable wits. 

On the Monday morning I saw Lord Beaverbrook alone and told 
him my trouble. He was kindness itself. Had I the right doctors? Did 
I need help? He told me to go away. The war would be long. Ill—I 
was of no use to anyone. Well—I could still play my part. He advised 
me to see Mr. Bracken at once. 

I determined to take liis advice, but postponed it for a week. The 
next day there was a minor propaganda crisis over General de Gaulle 
who, with events now moving swiftly to their close in North Africa, 
was itching to get to Algiers. French unity had not yet been achieved, 
and the Prime Minister had requested the General to postpone his 
visit until after the batde for the Tunisian tip was over. The General 
had taken the request—^it was virtually an order, since we controlled 
all movements out of England—with bad grace and gave vent to his 
disappointment by putting out a communique to the Press, although 
he had previously undertaken not to do so without consultation. 
The Prime Minister was annoyed and refused to allow the com¬ 
munique to be broadcast in French on the European Service of the 
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B.B.C. I had to smoothe the ruffled feelings of General de Gaulle— 
not a very easy or pleasant task for he had been subjected to un¬ 
reasonable delays, although at that particular moment the Prime 
Minister’s request was in itself not only reasonable but dictated by 
common sense. 

This recurrent crisis temporarily sealed off, I went to see Mr. 
Bracken and discussed my personal problem. As always, he was 
helpful and sympathetic. I was to put all idea of resigning out of my 
head. The battle in Tunisia was going well, but it would be another 
month before we got the Germans out of North Africa. General 
Alexander, modest in forecasting events and seldom inaccurate, had 
given May 15 as the probable date. The next step was the invasion of 
Sicily. It would take six weeks or more to mount the oftensive. 
P.W.E’s plans for Sicily and Italy were already in good shape. I had 
two clear months and probably more in which to get well. I was not 
to come back until I was completely recovered. Brooks would act 
for me. He, Brendan Bracken, would give more personal attention 
to our affairs. Before I left I should arrange a weekly meeting at Bush 
House which he would attend. 

On April 15 I went to Sedbergh, nominally on a month’s leave. 
The specialist had said that a week in bed and three weeks in the 
mountain air of the Yorkshire village would put me right. 

The advice was not good. Sedbergh, remote from the war, was a 
haven of rest and peace. My brother and his wife, with whom I 
stayed, did everything humanly possible for my comfort. I was 
able to relax, to read again, to think more clearly than had been 
possible in a full-time administrative job in which quick decisions 
had to be taken more by instinct of experience than by contemplation. 
My general health benefited by the rest, but my arms and legs showed 
no improvement. I was immobilised, and, as I looked on the York¬ 
shire fells, my thoughts turned to the hills of Scotland. There was a 
brilliant dermatologist in Edinburgh. A heavy fall of snow at Sed¬ 
bergh on May ii made up my mind for me, and on the 14th I took 
train for the North. When I arrived in Edinburgh, the newsboys 
were shouting: “Final victory in North Africa.” For once there was 
no exaggeration in the headlines. General Alexander’s promise to 
clear the Germans from North Africa by May 15 had been fulGllcd 
to the very day. 

Dr. Percival, my Edinburgh specialist, put me to bed for a month 
in a nursing-home on the outskirts of the city and gave me a trained 
nurse. I needed, he said, skilled and constant attention. It was not an 
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exciting month. The Edinburgh weather did its worst, for it rained 
nearly every day. But I was not unhappy. From my window I could 
see the Pentlands and, with nothing else to do, I read voraciously, 
plunging myself into War and Peace which I had first read in Moscow 
during dhe war of 1914-1918. Fortunately, I had brought with me 
the four volumes of the Russian edition which I now re-read with a 
new and absorbing interest inspired by the further experience of a 
second war. No other book—certainly none of the literature written 
under the Soviet regime—gives so clear an insight into the Russian 
character. When I first read it, I had been wholly captivated by the 
superb sweep of the narrative. Now I reahsed that everything that 
could be said about war had already been written by Tolstoy. The 
artificial building up of great men, who were not so great, in the 
needs of nadonahsm, the &king of history—again in the cause of 
nationalism, the disastrous defeats disguised by the defeated as 
masterly withdrawals carried out in perfect order, the characteristics 
of the different European races, the British suspicion of the Russians, 
the Russian suspicion of all foreigners, the Russian hatred of the 
Germans and Austrians, the Russian capacity for changing sides, 
the slowness of the British in getting under way, the p lanning of a 
better world, the war to end all wars, with Napoleon as Hitler, and 
France instead of Germany as the enemy of mankind—all were there 
in War and Peace. Even the poison of propaganda was the same, 
and the venomous accusation, which I myself had heard in two 
wars, that Britain would fight to the last drop of Russian blood was 
first started by Napoleon. 

Everything that the English had been taught to regard as sacred 
had its Russian counterpart. Even Pitt’s classic exhortation, “England 
has saved herself by her exertions and Europe by her example,” was 
offset by Alexander’s commendation of his staff officers at Vilna: 
“You have saved not only Russia; you have saved Europe.” 
Doubtless, Mr. Churchill and Stalin would indulge in similar 
eulogies after the present war, if indeed they had not done so already. 

I was excited and at the same time depressed. There was so much 
in Ae dialogue which seemed like a record of our own discussions in 
Whitehall. When Peter Bezukhov points out that the time has come 
when senseless wars will cease, the old prince repHes quietly; “Let die 
blood out of men’s veins, pour in water, and then perhaps there will 
be no more war.” In P.W.E. we had several Bezukhovs and at least 
one old pmee. Here was the conflict, old as man himself, between 
the cymcal realists and the ideahsts whom the cynics dismissed con- 
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temptuously, unfortunately not always without reason, as die un¬ 
informed men of goodwill. No one had ever decided or ever would 
decide who was right. All that was true was that the human brain 
had changed very little in four thousand years. 

My room in me Ettrick Road nursing-home is stamped indelibly 
on my memory for the re-reading of War and Peace. It changed my 
whole attitude towards the war. Although officialdom firowned 
rightly on wishful thinking, in my heart I was more on the side of 
the idealists than ever. It was not a blind fiiith, as it had been in 
1918. It was a reasoned feith, because any feith was better than none 
at all. 

At the end of three weeks Dr. Percival was so pleased with my 
progress that he allowed me to leave the nursing-home. But he 
would not hear of my return to London. Before I could go back to 
the turmoil of Whitehall, I must see how my legs would stand up to 
walking. He prescribed a gentle and gradual course of exercise. He 
recommended a fortnight in the Highlands. There was a hotel at 
Dalwhinnie in the heart of the Central Highlands where the food 
was wholesome and where there was no Spey or Avon to tempt me 
to the too strenuous exercise of salmon fishing. 

Dalwhinnie, where I arrived on the pth of June, was not a success. 
The hotel was all that my doctors had promised. The view of Ben 
Alder where Cluny Macpherson once sheltered Bonnie Pnnce 
Charlie, not to mention David Balfour and Alan Breck, was superb. 
But I saw it only once, for diroughout that dreadful summer the 
rain fell incessantly. Walking, too, soon showed that I was not so 
well mended as I had hoped, and if I went more than a few hundred 
yards angry red patches flared up on my ankles. Moreover, I was 
worried by my long absence from work and was eager lO g. t back 
to my desk. I therefore wrote to Mr. Bracken. In my letrer I de¬ 
scribed the barretmess of Dalwhinnie, the mournful cry of the 
curlews on the sodden moor, and the dank mists which blotted out 
the mountains. I told him that the only building of any size for miles 
around was a distillery—^and that the distillery was not working. In 
order to obtain his acquiescence to my return I worked up to a fine 
crescendo of woe. 

My letter produced a startling reply. On the night of June 15 
everyone in die hotel, including myself, had gone to bed. At mid¬ 
night I was wakened by a series of knocks at my door. I was wanted 
on the telephone. An official telegram marked Urgent Priority had 
arrived at Kingussie, the nearest township. The Kingussie excnange 
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wished to read it to me at once. I went downstairs, and a soft High^ 
land voice read out the words with mechanical precision.* 

''Bruce Lockhart, 

Grampian Hotel, 

Dalwhinnie. 

Open the distillery and stay till July first. 

Bracken.” 

I laughed and thought no more of the matter. The next morning 
brought a forcible surprise. Up and down the line the rumour had 
spread that a high official had arrived to re-open the Dalwhinnie 
distillery. It was a matter of national importance. Scotland was short 
of whisky, and during the morning I was in constant demand on the 
telephone. The episode gave much amusement to the hotel guests 
and some inconvenience to myself. 

The telegram was hotly followed by a visit from Jack Wheeler- 
Bennett, my personal assistant, whom Mr. Bracken had sent North 
in order to give me all the news of my department and to keep me 
quiet. 

Being ordered to stay where I was, I promptly decided to make a 
move. Dalwliinnic was only the gateway to my Highlands. Less than 
forty miles round the corner of the local hills were the Cairngorms, 
Strathspey and Tomintoul, the original home of my Maegregor 
forbears. Here I had spent the happiest years of my youth. Here I had 
written most of my books. Here, too, in 1939, I had left my dog 
Betty, a clever and gentle wire-haired terrier who had been my con¬ 
stant companion in the years before the war. In a long life of wander¬ 
ing this was all the home I had. 

The temptation, welcome and irresistible, forced me to immediate 
action. The day after Whccler-Bennett left, I was in the train on my 
way farther North. At Grantown I was met by Duncan McNiven, a 
crack sniper of the last war, the best fisher in the Highlands and now 
owner of the Tomintoul hotel which I had made my headquarters 
before tlie war. As we set out by car for Tomintoul, a miracle hap¬ 
pened. As we climbed the high mountain road, the bank of clouds 
rolled away, and the sun came out in the clearest of blue skies, flood¬ 
ing the whole scene with brilliant light. We stopped at the fork, 
where the Grantown road and the road to Nethy meet. Far below 
our feet lay die ferrile strath of the Spey winding its course through 
woods of pine and birch interspersed with patches of green com and 
pasture fields and with the silver waters of Loch Garten glistening in 
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the sunshine. Closing in the whole scene was the great range of the 
Cairngorms, the Blue Moimtains of Scotland, which today still 
form the sometimes sinister but always majestic barrier between 
Gael and Saxon. Here and there die war had left its mark upon the 
scene. Canadian, Newfoundland, and Indian lumber-jacks had been 
busy on the hill-side and with indiscriminate and in some instances 
unnecessary zeal had wrought their havoc on famous beauty spots. 
But, thank God, no hand of man can destroy the solemn grandeur of 
what to me has always been the fairest sight in all the world. 

My welcome at Tomintoul was more than I had dared to expect. 
I had only one disappointment. As soon as I arrived I went across the 
square to see my dog which I had left with the local banker. She had 
become a great favourite and was now an elderly and much spoilt 
lady. At first she did not recognise me, and I felt selfishly unhappy. 
During tea I fed her, making her beg in the old way that I had taught 
her. She responded at once. When I left the house, she followed me 
hesitatingly to the hotel, and then trotted slowly back to the bank. 
The next day I took her for a short walk to the rabbit warren by the 
burn-side where we had spent many happy days together. When we 
came back, she followed me into the hotel and went straight up to 
our old room. The next morning she was waiting for me at the hotel 
door. I pulled myself together. I was being selfishly cruel. I had to go 
South within a week. It was brutal to woo her away from'the 
banker’s family where she was obviously not only well-cared for but 
perfectly happy. With a heavy heart I decided to leave her where she 
was. I never saw her again. She died some months before the end of 
the war. 

There were other fiiends at Tomintoul who also claimed my rimp 
and attention. On my first night, and I fear on several other nights, I 
sat up late talking to Duncan McNiven. A West Highlander with a 
remarkable gift of second-sight, he was full of Celtic fire, hated all 
politicians and multiple shops with an equal fervour. Since 1929 he 
had prophesied the inevitability of war with Germany with the 
fierce conviction of an inspired seer. Now that his prediction had 
come true, there was no holding him. In Tomintoul he was the war, 
the Air Warden, the head of the National Fire Service, the local 
commander of the Home Guard, and the liaison with the military. 
He was still a prophet of gloom. Like most educated Highlanders, he 
read deeply and seriously through the long winter months. Secret 
weapons had long been his hobby, and he predicted with almost 
inspired accuracy the engines of destruction which Germany was 
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afterwards to unJoose. With little faith in Governments he saw our 
war effort as the last convulsive throe of a giant whose strength had 
been sapped by luxury and idleness. Many people laughed at bis 
warning of approaching doom. Others like myself wbo had Celtic 
blood in their veins and wJio in the uncanny atmosphere of Avon- 
side believed in kelpies took him seriously and thought him fay. 

Dr. Perdval had warned me against taking any too violent exer¬ 
cise and, above all, against fishing, since a stumble might easily 
break the slender film of new skin which had formed on my ankles. 
Avon, swift-running, rocky with huge granite boulders and shelving 
cliffs, was a man’s river and no place for an elderly crock like myself. 
My intentions, fortified by the remoteness of the temptation, were 
therefore of the best. But of course I fell. On my last day an Air 
Force officer arrived on leave. He had a car and wanted McNiven to 
go far down the river with him to fish, and “Mac” suggested that I 
should accompany them, not to fish, but to watch. There was a new 
hut by the Boat pool where I could rest if I were tired. I went, dressed 
in my thin London shoes and a pair of flarmel trousers. Lazily I 
watched the two men put up their rods. To please me McNiven had 
a cast or two down the Boat pool. Then the two anglers went their 
separate ways, leaving me alone by the river’s edge. The air was soft 
and balmy and, as the sun went down and the long Highland twilight 
set in, the pool, heavily wooded on both banks, seemed to close in on 
me until it and I seemed one. The dancing waters were eerily inviting, 
and even a few fish began to move—not like taking fish, for the 
water was low and gin clear, but with lazy splashes which seemed to 
imply a knowledge that no danger threatened from the stranger on 
the bank. I went into the hut where McNiven had left a fly rod and a 
bag. 1 soon found a cast and a Blue Charm and in a few minutes I was 
by the water’s edge. A cast or two from the grassy bank could do no 
harm. The rod suited me well, but I could not reach the fish which 
were lying beyond my range. The swirling waters beckoned me, and 
then time and the war and the outside world passed into oblivion. 
When McNiven came back after midnight, he found me up to my 
waist in the water. I had caught no fish, but my heart was full. I had 
fished the Avon again—^perhaps for the last time. I had heard the soft 
melody of its swift waters, and the lost youth that was still in me had 
responded to the call. It was two a.m. by double summer-time when 
we got back to the hotel, and the drive across the Fimoussac moor 
with the Cairngorms standing out in the gloaming—massive, 
mysterious, with a wraith-like mist creeping slowly like an advancing 
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barrage over the mountain tops —was a worthy curtain to an act 
which I shall never regret. 

These returns to Tomintoul have always satisfied me completely 
and, indeed, as nothing else has in a life of much travelling. I have 
never been able to explain the fiscination. It does not come only 
from seeking the traces of ancestral footsteps, although this quest is 
strong in me. Here for two centuries my savage Maegregor ancestors 
tramped the hills and moors, eked a bare living firom an unfiiendly 
soil, quarrelled with their neighbours, fought the excise-men, and 
made and drank whisky. From them I inherit my love of the moun¬ 
tains and of solitude. But the place gives me something more than 
the recapture of my lost youth. Had this district been ravaged and 
spoilt by the march of modem materialism, there would have been 
no rapture in these returns. It is because there has been no change or 
so litde change that, when I look up the valley of the Avon or across 
the moors to the Cromdale Hills, I can feel and see the living link 
with the past. It is this visible continuity which gives to Tomintoul 
its real charm. And, wherever he may be, the exile is consoled by the 
mere knowledge that, when he returns, he will find again the ever¬ 
lasting hills and the same litde huddle of grey houses on the village 
square and will relive the same sensation of walking on the top of 
Scodand that I have always felt ever since I can remember. Time has 
stood still in Tomintoul. That to me is its charm and its magnet. It is 
a retreat to keep ever in one’s mind, to visit not too often nor for too 
long, and to seek when one needs physical regeneration and spiritual 
comfort. 

The next day I left for Edinburgh and stayed a day there in order 
to see my doctor. He expressed himself as satisfied and passed me fit 
for work provided that I never exceeded six hours, put my legs up 
regularly every evening, and avoided all worry. I am afraid mat I 
deceived him by assuring him that what was quite impossible was, in 
fact, possible. My legs were better, but I knew that they were still &x 
from right. 1 knew, too, that my daily hours of work were more 
likely to be sixteen than six. I left the next evening for London where 
I arrived on the morning ofjune 30 .1 had carried out Mr. Brackoi’s 
instructions to the day. Soon after my arrival he telephoned to me to 
ask how I was. I gave him an optimistic answer, saying nothing 
about Percival’s reservations. He was pleased and asked me if I could 
dine with him that night. He was entertaining some important 
American visitors. I could get away early. He himself had an 
appointment at ten-thirty. 
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With some misgivings I went and found a large party with seven 
Cabinet Ministers and a bevy of big American newspaper pro¬ 
prietors and authors including John Knight, the ovraer of the 
Chicago Daily News, Roy Howard, the boss of the Scripps-Howard 
Press, Bill Shirer and John Steinbeck who had just sold the film 
rights of his The Moon is Down for a fibulous sum. Of course the 
dinner did not finish at ten-thirty. My neighbour was John Steinbeck 
who at first seemed very tired. He had arrived only recently and had, 
he told me, been entertained for three days without rest. As I greatly 
admired his work, I was satisfied with the dinner placings. Nor was I 
disappointed, for he gave full value. Curiously foreign in appearance, 
he has a round and rubicund countenance which gives the impression 
that the moon, so far from being down, is very much up. He in¬ 
formed me proudly that he had Persian blood in his veins. Like many 
authors, he was a jerky conversationahst, but all the jerks were full 
of pithy comment, and one on Glasgow which he had visited and on 
which I had asked his opinion, was all embracing in its succinct con¬ 
clusiveness. “In my ovim country”, he said quietly, “I have seen 
much of what greed has done for the world, but Glasgow is the 
worst example.” 

I realised that, like many other people, Mr. Steinbeck did not 
share Mr. Churchill’s view that all Britain needed was a return to a 
Tory past. 

It was after midnight before I got to bed. There was a red patch on 
my leg wliich showed that my skin was not proof against late hours. 
But I was back in good time for “Husky’’, the code word for the 
invasion of Sicily, 

This was my first return from sick-leave. It was not to be the last. 



CHAPTER THREE 


1 CAME BACK to Whitehall to walk straight, into the biggest trouble 
that I had yet encountered. It arose from the dual ministerial control 
of P.W.E. During my absence the propaganda plan for the invasion 
of Sicily had been completed. It had been co-ordinated with General 
Eisenhower’s Psychological Warfare Branch and had been approved 
by the British Chiefs of Staff. It was a higlily secret document, and by 
a ruling of the Prinie Minister secret operational plans were not 
divulged to the Minister of Information. In its planning for forward 
operations P.W.E., therefore, worked direct to the Chiefs of Staff 
Organisation and to the Foreign Office and, acting on instructions, 
ignored the Minister of Information, although he was also one of the 
two P.W.E. Ministers. It was an impossible situation, for Mr. 
Bracken, whose personal relationship with the Prime Minister was 
one of daily intimacy, was well-informed about the future course of 
events. When, as occasionally happened, he saw for the first time in 
the Cabinet a finished plan which had been prepared perhaps 
months before by a department for which he was administratively 
responsible, he, not unnaturally, showed considerable resentment 
against both the Foreign Office and the Chiefs of Staff. ' 

What made matters worse on this occasion was the fact that the 
propaganda plan for the invasion of Sicily contained a deception 
scheme which cut right across the principles for which we were 
fighting. The scheme, approved by the Chiefs of Staff, was that, 
simultaneously with the invasion, we should announce to the Italians 
that their leaders had concluded an armistice. In return for a possible 
temporary military advantage, we were to run the certain risk of 
compromising the veracity of the whole Allied news service. At this 
very moment, too, the Foreign Office decided to recall Mr. Kirk¬ 
patrick who, although he was a regular member of the foreign ser¬ 
vice, was the key man in the European Service of the B.B.C. 

Mr, Bracken had therefore more than one good cause for legitim¬ 
ate grievance. He sent for me on the morning after my return and 
for a quarter of an hour he gave full vent to his indignation. What 
was this secret plan? We were going to announce a bogus armistice. 
That was no secret; It would be denounced in a few hours and would 
be known all over the world. Our news services would be com¬ 
promised for the rest of the war. We should be no better than the 
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Germans. What did the soldiers understand about a delicate matter 
like news? As for the Foreign Office wishing to take Kirkpatrick 
away at a time hke this, that showed what this moribund institution 
cared about propaganda. 

I agreed with him. The bogus armistice seemed to me a crazy 
scheme. The withdrawal of Kirkpatrick would leave us cruelly 
handicapped. I begged him to let me investigate the matter. Things 
could not be as black as he painted them. He agreed, but said that, if 
the armistice scheme were not dropped and lUrkpatrick left where 
he was, he would go direct to the Prime Minister. 

I spent the next two days seeing all the parties concerned and going 
first to General Ismay, who, wise in the ways of Whitehall, was most 
helpful. It was, he said, impossible to worry the Prime Minister with 
such minor problems on the eve of a great operation. He himself had 
never liked the bogus armistic scheme. 1 co^d discuss this with Mr. 
Eden. As for Mr. Bracken, obviously it was improper that he should 
not be informed of what P.W.E. was doing. I must use my own dis¬ 
cretion. It was, in fact, what I had always done, but, when events 
were moving fast, it was not always easy to keep pace with two 
Ministers who were fully occupied with the prior claims of their own 
departments. I then saw Mr. Eden who quickly smoothed our 
troubles. He liked the bogus armistice proposal even less than Mr. 
Bracken. He agreed to leave Mr. Kirkpatrick at Bush House. 

All therefore ended well. The bogus armistice was ruled out. Mr. 
Bracken’s naturally sunny disposition returned. Fortunately for me, 
the two Ministers genuinely liked each other. Had they been antagon¬ 
istic I should have resigned, for the root cause of all om difficulties, 
dual ministerial control, remained, and only good personal relations 
made an impossible piece of machinery work reasonably well. 

Our next task before the invasion was to prepare a draft for a joint 
declaration to be made by President Roosevelt and the Prime 
Minister. An American draft was also being prepared in Washington, 
and several days passed while by telegram and Atlantic telephone 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill sought to weld the two texts into 
one whole. 

July lo was a day of triumph. Two thousand seven hundred and 
eighty ships and barges were employed in the invasion, and the 
landings were effected with great smoothness and small losses. We 
had our usual crisis in the release of news ftom London, for the signal 
“Operation on” never reached us and we had to pick up General 
Eisenhower’s communique from the monitored report of the 
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Algiers radio. Once again Ivone Kirkpatrick, who was not only used 
to these aberrations but always anticipated them, kept our end up 
with complete success, and the outside world had no idea that any¬ 
thing untoward had happened. Later in the day the telegram £com 
General Eisenhower’s headquarters arrived. It had not been marked 
“Most immediate! ” 

The Sicilian operations followed the course of most of our ofien- 
sives. The advance was not so rapid as the optimists hoped and not 
nearly so slow as the pessimists feared. For P.W.E. it was the most 
trying period of the war because of the difficulty of co-ordinating 
propaganda pohcy between London and Washington and General 
Eisenhower’s headquarters. In general, it may be said that the soldiers 
in the theatre of war regarded propaganda solely as an adjunct to 
military operations. If it could lessen It^an resistance, it was doing a 
good Job. They counted, too, on quick results and were prepared to 
back a Sadoglio or any Italian general who could give them military 
support. The British and American Governments in London and 
Washington, although eager to ficilitate the task of the soldiers, had 
to give consideration to the political consequences of military 
expediency. Inevitably the propagandists under General Eisenhower 
used all their mgenuity to assist the military. In London O.W.I. and 
P.W.E. were the servants of their Governments. 

Our next excitement arose from the Churchill-Roosevelt cleclara- 
tion which was to be released simultaneously hrom London, Wash¬ 
ington and Algiers at 11 a.m. British Summer Time on July 16. It had 
been agreed that the authorised Italian text should be the responsi¬ 
bility of the Americans. The text reached us shortly before mi^ght 
on July 15, It contained one major mistake in translation, the phrase 
“to bring home to the Italian people the tragic devastation of war” 
being rendered by “to bring the tragic devastation of war to the 
homes of the Italian people”. Fortunately, one of my most zealous 
assistants was working late at Bush House and, receiving the text 
from the duty officer, checked it and discovered the mistake. We 
just time to make the necessary correction and inform Algiers and 
Washington! 

This was merely a technical difficulty, although it illustrates the 
kind of problems we had to tackle at snort notice. It goes without 
saying that, had the mistake gone out on the air, we should have been 
blamed. 

Mu(h more complicated to follow were the fluctuations of policy. 
Sicily itself was only a springboard. The real strategic objective in 
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the Mediterranean was the elimination of Italy from the war. And it 
was to the Italians as a whole that our propaganda was addressed. To 
be successful it required a consistent policy. Mr. Churchill, always 
hopeful of obtaining effective military aid from the Italian armed 
forces, was inclined to support Marshal Badoglio and the House of 
Savoy. Mr. Roosevelt agreed with him, but was much criticised in 
the United States. In Britain a large section of the public, fearing 
another Darlan problem, suspected and disliked Mr. Churchill’s 
tendency to support bankrupt monarchies. In Italy itself the partisans, 
who were the strongest anti-Fascist element, wodd have nothing to 
do with die King or with Badoglio. At the same time the official 
peace terms of the American and British Governments were uncon¬ 
ditional surrender. 

It was a confusing and difficult situation. It was not made easier 
when General Eisenhower’s propagandists, elated by minor successes 
and eager to take their own initiative, began to make promises and 
appeals to the Italians which went frr beyond the limits of official 
policy. Confident that they were better informed of the state of 
feeling in Italy, they resented polidcal guidance from the far-distant 
rear. They overreached themselves. Washington and London were 
annoyed, and die Prime Minister sent a sharp telegram to Mr. 
Harold Macmillan, the Minister-Resident, telling him that there had 
been too many appeals to the Italians and that the soldiers should 
attend to their own business. The original Churchill-Roosevelt 
declaration had denounced the Fascists in no uncertain terms, but it 
had offered the hope of honourable treatment and a democratic 
government to the Italian people provided that they overthrew 
Mussolini. It was the policy of “working their passage’’. It was fol¬ 
lowed ten days later by Mr. Churchill’s speech in the House of 
Commons where he spoke in much harsher terms and threatened to 
leave the Italians “to stew in their own juice’’. 

There was no easy line for our propaganda to follow, for clearly 
Italy itself was divided into many fretions. We did our best to makft 
the official line as acceptable as possible to the ItaUan people, but our 
Italian section, being itself pro-Italian, was suspect to ministers and 
to the Foreign Office. On July 221 had a meeting with Mr. Eden and 
Mr. Bracken in the Foreign Secretary’s room in the House of Com¬ 
mons. I had with me the text of a leaflet which I wished the two 
Ministers to approve. On one side were the cold official terms on 
which the Allies were prepared to make peace; on the other, a some¬ 
what softer explanation of the terms themselves. I handed ffie leaflet 
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to Mr. Eden. He read it and frowned. “What on earth does this 
mean?” he said, pointing first to one side and then to the other. 
“Unconditional surrender here and ‘honourable capitulation’ there!” 
I foresaw trouble and thought quickly. “Oh,” I said innocently, 
“honourable capitulation is the Italian for unconditional surrender.” 
They both laughed, and all was well. 

Altogether July was a month of frustration in regard to policy and 
of optimistic anticipation of Italy’s early surrender. Hopes rose high 
when on July 25 Mussolini resigned under pressure from his own 
Fascist Council and Marshal Badoglio became head of a new govern¬ 
ment pledged to restore democratic institutions. The Italians were 
already in touch with the Allies through secret agents, and, although 
their overtures were regarded with suspicion, it was clear that 
Marshal Badoglio wished to withdraw the Italian armed forces from 
the war. General Eisenhower was empowered to conclude an armis¬ 
tice, and the British Foreign Office and the American State Depart¬ 
ment worked day and night on the drafting of the terms. Their un¬ 
enviable task was complicated by the difficulty of keeping pace with 
the feverish round of telegrams between London, Wasmngton and 
Algiers, for differences of policy continued. Very naturally General 
Eisenhower now more than ever desired a hope clause in the terms 
in order to facilitate his military tasks. Mr. Roosevelt, in foil agree¬ 
ment with Mr. Churchill on the necessity of supporting BaUogHo, 
complained testily of the same tiresome people who had criticised 
his support of Darlan in North Africa. It was, in fact, the Darlan issue 
over again. We were fighting to destroy Fascism and Nazism, and 
public opinion, both in the United States and in Britain, resented 
support of men who, if not Fascists, had at any rate accepted service 
under Fascism. As fer as our propaganda was concerned, I could see 
that, as usual, uncertainty would prevail almost to the last minute and 
that we should be given Httle time to prepare. 

With the policy problem still unsetded, Mr. Churchill and the 
British Chiefs of Staff left early in August for Quebec where they 
were to meet President Roosevelt. Mr. Eden and Mr. Bracken, who 
were also going to this conference, remained in London for ten days. 
It was a fortunate dispensation for P.W.E., for, while Mr. Churchill 
was on the high seas, the American Chiefs of Staff sent a telegram 
proposing that, in view of the obvious confusion between London, 
Washington and General Eisenhower’s headquarters, the Combined 
Chiefr of Staff should take over the co-ordination of all propaganda 
policy. If accepted, the proposal meant that the virtual control of all 
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propaganda to Europe would be exercised from Washington. It 
seemed a wholly impracticable proposition. I had just time to enlist 
the support of Mr. Eden and Mr. Bracken for an memative scheme 
in wmch I recommended the establishment of three high-power 
Committees in London, Washington and New Delhi in order to 
deal with emergency propaganda problems arising in connexion 
with operations in the mree main theatres of war. Mr. Eden and Mr. 
Bracken took this scheme with them to Quebec and promised to do 
their best to ensure its acceptance. 

On the day they left England—August 17—the Allies completed 
the conquest of Sicily and General Castellano, the official peace dele¬ 
gate of Marshal BadogUo, arrived in Madrid. He gave a full account 
of the military coup d’etat organised by the Itahan armed forces and 
said that Badoglio was prepared not only to surrender but also to 
come over to our side provided that we landed in sufficient strength 
on the mainland. General Eisenhower immediately sent General 
Bedell Smith, his Chief of Staff, and Brigadier Kenneth Strong, his 
British Chief of Intelligence, to Lisbon to meet General Castellano. 
Brigadier (now Major-General) Strong, who was afterwards to 
become my Deputy and eventual successor in P.W.E., has given me 
a graphic account of the Lisbon meeting at which Sir Ronald Camp¬ 
bell, the British Ambassador to Portugd, was present. The four men 
began their talks in the evening. They lasted until 7 a.m. General 
Castellano, who gave much valuable military information, had come 
to offer an alUance. General Bedell Smith, who conducted the negotia¬ 
tions, said that he was there to receive unconditional surrender. To 
reach a point of agreement between these two distant poles of ap¬ 
proach was no easy task, but Bedell Smith performed it with masterly 
skill, standing firm on the necessity of unconditional surrender, but 
making it more palatable by tactful references to the humaneness and 
fundamental decency of the Anglo-American way of life. Sir Ronald 
Campbell told Brigadier Strong that in a long experience of diplom¬ 
acy he had never seen a negotiation more ably conducted. Perhaps 
that is why Bedell Smith is today the United States Ambassador in 
Moscow. 

In the end General Castellano gave way, but said that he had no 
power to sign. He left the same day on his long and difficult journey 
back to Italy, and Bedell Smith and Strong returned to Algiers. In 
spite of my forebodings, we would now have time and to spare to 
study the armistice terms and to prepare a suitable propaganda. 

During this period of waiting I had one inspiring expcriaicc which 
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had no connexion with my work. I was sitting one evening in the 
hall of my club talking to some friends, when in, like a gust of fresh 
air, burst a Canadian naval officer. His cheeks were aglow with 
hedih. His eyes were sparkling. It was Commander MacLachlan, the 
former Canadian Deputy Minister of Defence. During the first two 
years of the war he had lived in my club, and I had seen much of him. 
A man of great ability and inhis countrya successful business magnate, 
he had come over to Europe at the age of fifty to do his bit. It 
included the right to criticise the Enghsh, and in mose early days the 
criticisms were fHendly but pungent. The English were too slow; 
they had not kept pace with the march of time. They must learn 
from the New World. It was, he said, his privilege as a Canadian to 
say these things. I noted quietly and with some amusement that he 
allowed no American to make similar criticisms without challenging 
him fiercely. In spite of his Canadian accent he had still a good deal 
of the Highlander in him. He was in every way a grand chap, and 
I was sorry when in the spring of 1942 he disappeared from the club. 

Now he had just returned from Sicily on some special mission and 
at once he plunged into a dramatic account of his adventures. He had 
been with Admiral Troubridge. He had helped to land General 
Montgomery and the Eighth Army at Syracuse. With the experience 
he had undergone a conversion. The British, he said, had. the 
Americans and the Canadians licked for improvisation, orgi^nising 
skill and coolness and efficiency in action. All Canadians and all 
honest Americans in Sicily said so. He became lyrically eloquent as he 
described General Montgomery’s visit to his troops during the battle. 
The General had been accompanied by Admiral Troubridge who 
had taken MacLachlan with him. The Canadian had travelled thirty 
miles or more with the General, had seen him address from his car 
scores of groups of men, make over a hundred httle speeches and 
give inspiring encouragement and packets of cigarettes to his troops. 
MacLachlan had been enthralled. Troubridge was a man in a 
million; Montgomery was the greatest general of all time. Be that as 
it may, it was abundantly clear that the British General had cast a 
spell on this sober, hard-bitten Canadian who travelled everywhere 
with the Book of Common Prayer and a copy of Rupert Brooke’s 
poems. 

MacLachlan’s eulogy was obviously sincere. I had no doubt that it 
would be repeated to his fellow Canadians and that the story would 
be handed down in his own femily from generation to generation. 
It would do great good, for MacLachlan himself was no ordinary 
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man. Indeed, Admiral Troubridge told me that, as an organiser and 
administrative officer, this vigorous Canadian was one of the best 
subordinates he had ever had. 

Meanwhile, the Quebec Conference was proceeding in the usual 
blaze of publicity and absence of real news. Necessary as these con¬ 
ferences obviously were, they were not popular with the high 
officials of Whitehall who disapproved of diplomacy by circus. The 
public, too, was apprehensive of the Prime Minister’s frequent 
comings and goings and, fearing for his safety, was inclined to 
question their usefulness. 

The journeys also roused suspicion in another quarter. Stalin, still 
pressing privately and sometimes publicly for a real Second Front, 
disliked die Quebec talks and already saw in the close co-operation 
of the British and the Americans a post-war Anglo-American 
grouping against Russia. And, as always happens when Russian sus¬ 
ceptibilities are hurt, he had begun to make his own counter-moves. 
Freed from his fears of a German victory, he had already broken oflf 
relations with the Polish Government in London and was moving 
forward his own Polish pawns from Moscow. Now he showed his 
disapproval of Quebec by demanding a joint commission of control 
for Italy and by withdrawing M. Maisky from London and M. Lit¬ 
vinov from Washington. It is true that both in Washington and 
London diere were experts who believed that the return of the two 
ambassadors to Moscow was an advantage and that, as victory 
loomed in sight, Stalin rightly wished to have his best English and 
American experts at his side. But the writing on the wall, I think, 
was plain. If Russia were not to be brought wholeheartedly into the 
Anglo-American counsels, she would go her own way. Earlier in 
August I had, at Sargent’s request, submitted a memorandum 
recommending a straight round-table talk with the Russians with a 
fully prepared agenda and no shirking of difficult problems. Mr. 
Eden had read the paper and, before he left for Quebec, had told me 
that he approved it in principle. 

Mr. Eden came back from Quebec at the end of August—three 
weeks to a day before the return of Mr. Churchill. He saw me the 
next day at the Foreign Office. On the whole his news was good. A 
threc-Power Commission of Control for Italy had been approved. 
A meeting of the Foreign Secretaries of Britain, Russia and the 
United States had been arranged for an early date in October. He had 
taken action in Quebec on the problem of propaganda control by the 
Combined Chiefi of Staff in Washington and hoped that the idea 
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would be quashed. General Castellano had arrived in Rome. It was 
believed that Marshal Badoglio had agreed in principle to the terms of 
unconditional surrender. 

Two days later I went to Harrington House to say goodbye to 
M. Maisky, with whom my relations had always been friendly, and 
spent three-quarters of an hour with him alone. He was in a subdued 
mood, and there was a queer distant look in his Mongolian eyes 
which seemed to indicate that he was sad to leave London. He was in 
the throes of packing his books of which he had many and was 
anxious about their safe arrival in war-time. His tastes were bookish. 
In his youth he had edited a highly intellectual review in St. Peters¬ 
burg, and his knowledge of European literature was comprehensive. 
Ramer shyly he produced a copy of my British Agent and asked me to 
autograph it. 

We had a serious discussion about die forthcoming meeting of the 
Foreign Secretaries. His views were succinct and firmly stated. All 
outstfiiding problems must be fully prepared and frankly discussed. 
The Americans and the British must recognise freely and without 
secret reservations Russia’s new position. She was no longer the 
Russia of 1919. She had emerged firom this war as at least equal to the 
greatest Power in the world. 

Our farewell was quite emotional. It was preceded by an exchange 
of reminiscences and by nostalgic references to the many changes 
that had taken place during his long stay in London. I reminded him 
that in his early days he had once asked me how he could get to know 
more people in London. I had expressed surprise and had pointed out 
that he must know our Socialists better than I did. He had replied 
quite seriously: “Yes, but I want to meet more of the people who are 
running this country.” 

In those days his receptions at Harrington House had been filled 
with Leftists dressed in queer clothes. Gradually the guests had pro¬ 
gressed from red ties to stiflfshirts and evening dress, until one evening 
Mr. H. G. Wells who had come to a large party in an ordinary day 
suit found himself the only person so dressed. 

Maisky was always a stout and sometimes tiresome defender of 
his own country, but I firmly believe that within the limits of his 
powers he was a convinced advocate of an Anglo-Russian under¬ 
standing. He certainly knew his England thoroughly, indeed too 
thoroughly for some people. But when I said goodbye, I thought 
that we might wait long before we were sent as good a Russian 
ambassador. 


II 
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On September 3 we received the news that General Castellano had 
arrived in Sicily with Marshal Badoglio’s acceptance of “uncondi¬ 
tional surrender”. The armistice itself was signed on September 3, 
but for operational reasons—we were invading Italy in the early 
hours of the morning of September 9—the news was not to be 
released to the world imtil the evening of September 8. On Septem¬ 
ber 7,1 was summoned to attend the Cabinet meeting which was to 
review and approve the final arrangements for the release of the 
news. 

It was the first time that I had been present at a Cabinet meeting 
since December, 1917, when in urging the necessity of establishing 
relations with the sbc-weeks-old Bolshevik Government I had to say 
quite a piece. Now I had to answer only a few questions about our 
propaganda arrangements. Mr. Eden presided and, as everyone was 
in good fettle over the armistice and over the pending invasion, all 
went well. There was some uncertainty as to the relation of the 18.30 
hours in Eisenhower’s telegram to British Summer Time, and to 
ensure no possibility of a mistake a telegram was sent to the Allied 
Commander asking him to confirm that his time for the release of 
the armistice was, in fact, 5.30 p.m. British Summer Time. The 
procedure was that General Eisenhower and Manhal Badoglio 
should announce the armistice by simultaneous broadcasts firom 
Rome and Algiers and that London and Washington should follow 
immediately afterwards. 

The next day began quietly and ended in high tension. Confirma¬ 
tion of the time of release—5.30 p.m. British Summer Time—^was 
received early, and, as all our preparations had been made, I antici¬ 
pated a smooth release. Fate, however, decided otherwise. At 2 p.m. 
a long telegram was received firom General Eisenhower. Badoglio 
was showine; cold feet. The Germans, who had considerably strength¬ 
ened their forces in Italy, were near Rome. The Italians could not 
hold the city. BadogUo demanded a postponement. General Eisen¬ 
hower had refused to agree to Badoglio’s request. He recommended 
that the Allies should go ahead with their arrangements and put 
Badoglio on the spot. In London a special Cabinet meeting was held 
at once and General Eisenhower’s line supported. Badoglio must be 
held to his promise. 

The suspense of the next three hours was highly trying. Mr. Eden 
and the Foreign Office were now full of suspicions, more particularly 
as General Eisenhower’s headquarters had reported that they were 
uncertain what Badoglio would say. The long delay General 
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Castellano’s visit to Lisbon had increased the risk of a leak to the 
enemy. I was instructed to take all measures to check the announce¬ 
ment and to ensure that the voice from Rome was, in fret, the voice 
of Badoglio. I ordered all our Italian experts, including one who 
knew BadogUo’s voice well, to glue their ears to their radio sets. It 
was a hectic afternoon. My telephone rang unceasingly. The Foreign 
OflSce had new suspicions and new ideas for precautions. At 5.30 p.m. 
Algiers released General Eisenhower’s announcement. Then for an 
interval, which seemed like eternity, there was silence. Our Italian 
listening-in staff, temperamental by nature and over-excited by the 
occasion, gave two false alarms. Then, after a triple check and a 
report by die monitors, came the confirmation. Badoglio had spoken. 
He had followed more or less the wording of the agreed text. Tired 
but relieved, I went off with Sir Percy Loraine, our Ambassador in 
Rome up to the time of Italy’s entry into the war, and celebrated. 
There was no “mafficking” in London. The heavy rain did not 
encourage street processions. But everyone was delighted, and later 
at night, when the skies cleared, youthful enthusiasts danced round 
the barricaded site of the Eros monument in Piccadilly Circus. 

The next morning the newspapers gave the news of the Allied 
landing at Salerno, and once again optimism ran riot both in this 
country and in the United States. The Daily Telegraph carried a story 
that a Czechoslovak minister had bet his colleagues a hundred pbun(U 
that the exiled government would be back in Prague before Christ¬ 
mas. In the United States, American Senators, confident that the 
Allies would be on the Brenner in next to no time, predicted that 
the war would be over by the end of the year, hi the general joy 
over the collapse of Italy everyone seemed to have forgotten the 
Germans. 

Disillusionment came swiftly and decisively. Within twenty-four 
hours the Germans had taken action. Their troops, now computed at 
nineteen divisions, had moved into all the key centres including 
Milan, Turin and Pola and, as a result of a threatened air bombard¬ 
ment by Marshal Kesselring, Rome had capitulated. Breaking a 
long radio silence. Hitler spoke the same evening from his head¬ 
quarters. The speech, raucous and bombastic, abused Badoglio and 
his backers, praised Mussolini as the greatest Italian since classical 
times, extolled what Germany had done for Italy, and declared that 
in Germany there would be no “July 25” (the ^te of Mussolini’s 
enforced resignatioi^. Germany would never surrender even if she 
had to forgo some of^her conquests. 
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Worse calamities were to follow. On September 13 came the news 
that the Germans had made a daring rescue of Mussolini. At the same 
time General Clark’s Fifth Army had nm into serious difficulties at 
Salerno and was in danger of being driven back into the sea. To 
the British public which had never realised and, indeed, had never 
been told that the armistice did not mean the end of fighting in Italy 
these set-backs came as a bitter disappointment. Now it was clear to 
everyone that the struggle would be long and costly, and, as hopes 
of an early finish dwindled, resentment became open and found 
its expression in the Press. Once again Mr. Churchill, whose travel 
fever was the subject of increasing comment, was to come home 
from a conference abroad to face hostile, if only temporary, criticism. 

It was certainly curious how disaster seemed to dog him every 
time he went abroad. He would win a triumph at some conference, 
feel justifiably elated, and return home to find the British public 
despondent and critical. He had been abroad when Malaya was 
filling, when Tobruk was lost, and now again when Mussolini had 
escaped. No man, however, knew better how to disconcert his critics, 
and on this occasion the fortuitous timing of his return favoured him. 
When he arrived in London on September 19, the .Salerno crisis, the 
seriousness of which had driven all thoughts ofMussolini out of most 
people’s minds, was past its worst. 

Two days later the Prime Minister addressed the House of Com¬ 
mons and delivered one of those fighting speeches which he alone 
can make. In point of fact, he made several concessions, although at 
the time neither the House of Commons nor the public reahsed 
them. The Prime Minister had been the chief advocate of “uncondi¬ 
tional surrender” by Italy; he had expressed a personal objection to 
Count Sforza, the veteran Italian champion of democracy. General 
Eisenhower had wanted to make Italy a co-belhgerent and to go easy 
on the armistice terms. Mr. Roosevelt, who had several milli on 
Italian voters on his doorstep, was prepared to make even greater 
concessions. Mr. Churchill, therefore, compromised. He was pre¬ 
pared, he said, to support die King of Italy and Marshal Badoglio, 
but this support was contingent on Badoglio’s broadening the basis 
of his government by bringing in the six Italian democratic Parties 
including the Communists. The full terms of the armistice must 
stand, but they could be relaxed as and when Marshal Badoglio 
“delivered the goods”. 

Although there was some criticism firom Labour members of the 
failure “to support the people who had been on our side from the 
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beginning”, the speech was well received both by the House and by 

*^ai^^^again Mr. Churchill had triumphed over the g^blers. 
But there was to be no rapid conquest of It^V, no attack on Germany 
through the Brenner. Not until the end of the war m Europe were 
the Alhes to gain complete possession of the Itahan mamland. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


NOW THAT THB protracted excitement over the Italian Armistice 
had subsided, I was able to devote more time to the new depart¬ 
mental problems which the changing course of the war raised con¬ 
tinuously. The most urgent issue was the fete of our amendment to 
the proposal of the American Combined Chiefe of Staff that control 
of propaganda policy for all theatres of war should be concentrated 
in Washington. I had put forward an alternative scheme for Emer¬ 
gency Committees for each theatre of war, the European Committee 
to sit in London. Mr. Eden had raised the matter at Quebec. The 
Combined Chiefs of Staff had agreed to the amendment which had 
been submitted to the President and the Prime Minister. 

I had some confidence that neither the President nor the Prime 
Minister would ever agree to any encroachment by the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff on pohey matters, but they were very busy men to 
whom propaganda was a minor issue in the vast problems with 
which diey had to deal, and until the matter was settled I felt uneasy. 
Fortunately, the Foreign Office, who had given full support to the 
amended proposals, received a telegram from Washington a few 
days before Mr. Churchill’s return to England. The President and 
the Prime Minister had approved the setting up of the London 
Propaganda Committee to deal with emergency policy problems of 
propaganda for Europe. In his comment to the President, the Prime 
Minister had added characteristically: “The Committee will not 
interfere with you and me taking decisions.” 

In point of fact, the Committee met only two or three times in all 
until the end of the war. But it served its purpose in scotching a 
dangerous Washington proposal. Propaganda cannot be conducted 
by committees for the simple reason that, before a committee can 
be assembled, action has to be taken. On almost all occasions when 
policy guidance was needed urgently, it was quicker and more 
practical to get it direct from Mr. Eden. In the last resort it was the 
President and the Prime Minister, and not the soldiers, who decided 
high policy. A committee, operating in Europe from Washington, 
v/ould merely have been another spanner in an already over-clumsy 
piece of machinery. 

Meanwhile, we had already begun to plan for the Second Front. 
Brooks and I had paid severaj visits to General “Freddie” Morgan, 

262 
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who was in charge of the planning operations, and we were in the 
closest contact with Mr. Qurles Peake, his Foreign Office ady^er. 
As fer as our part was concerned, everything was still very vague. It 
was to remain vague for a considerable time. Indeed, when I reported 
the gist of our talks to Mr. Eden, he told me not to go too fast. The 
Second Front was still some way off. I foresaw trouble with the 
Russians. 

Indeed, the trouble had already come, for, although the Russians 
were doing well and during the summer had been conducting an 
offensive instead of repelling a German one, it was from now on¬ 
wards that Stalin began to exert his strongest pressure for the Second 
Front in Europe. In that September of 1943 M. Shvemik, a member 
of the Politbureau and today President of the U.S.S.R., had come to 
England as the head of a Russian Trade Union Delegation and at the 
Southport Conference had made a strong and not too friendly 
demand for the Second Front. He gave an unmistakable indication 
that, in the opinion of the Russians, the British and the Americans 
were pulling their war punches. Sir Walter Citrine had repHed 
vigorously in defence of Britain, but the sting of the Russian demand 
remained and it made some impression on the pro-Russian elements 
in the British public. 

There were other pointers to Russian impatience in the stream of 
stories, typically Russian in their humour, which flowed from the 
foimtain-nead of Russian propaganda. The best of these was of a 
Russian beggar who for weeks took his place daily in the Kremlin 
Square and, with a little bowl in front of him, prayed from dawn till 
sun-down. At last he attracted Stalin’s attention. The GeneraHssimo 
sent for him and questioned him: 

“Why do you pray so earnestly and so long?” 

“I am praying for the Second Front.” 

“How much money do your prayers bring you?” 

“About eleven roubles a week.” 

“Eleven roubles a week! That is too little.” 

“Yes, comrade, but you see it’s a permanent job.” 

These stories were, I think, more effective than the open outbursts 
of Russian politicians like M. Shvemik. There was only one way to 
counter this propaganda—by putting all our cards on the table and 
being absolutely frank. There was in Britain one man who was 
capable of doing it—Mr. Eden. But the Anglo-American conduct of 
the war, including of course policy, was dominated by President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, and both by temperament and by his 
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past Mr. rlinrrhill was handicapped in his relations with the 

Russians. 

On September 23 I had an opportunity of meeting M. Shvemik 
when Mr. Eden invited me to a luncheon party in his tiny flat at the 
top of the Foreign Office. In addition to myself there were only six 
guests: M. Shvemik, M. Borisenko, the head of the Russian Trade 
Delegation in Britain, M. Sobolev, the Russian Charge d’Affaires, 
Lord Cranbome, Lord Leathers and Mr. Herbert Morrison. 1 found, 
somewhat to my horror, that M. Shvemik spoke no English and 
that I was expected to interpret. 

Over cocktails—and I took a couple to loosen my tongue—I asked 
M. Shvemik what impressions he had formed during his first visit to 
England. He was gracious and gave me a long and factual eulogy of 
our production. Obviously he had formed a very favourable opinion 
of our war factories. Mr. Eden then asked him how long he proposed 
to stay in England. Mr. Shvemik at once replied: “That depends on 
you. We need transport and haven’t got it yet.’’ Mr. Eden then 
brought forward Lord Leathers and introduced him as the King, of 
Transport, whereupon M. Shvemik reminded Mr. Eden that he had 
met him in Moscow in December, 1941. 

“I remember very well,’’ said Mr. Eden, “I am going to Moscow 
again quite soon.” 

“I know,” replied M. Shvemik, “and I want to be there to wel¬ 
come you.” 

He got his transport then and there. I saw at once that there were 
no flies on this Russian. Short, plump and square-shouldered, with 
iron-grey hair, small moustache and tiny imperial, he had both dig¬ 
nity and a sense of humour and, although outwardly stolid, was 
obviously capable of holding his own in any company. He was 
dressed in a dark grey suit of excellent cloth and very passable cut. 

M. Sobolev, whom I already knew, wore the short black coat and 
striped trousers of official diplomacy and was a striking example of 
the new type of profession^ Russian diplomat. HigUy intelligent 
and full of self-confidence, he had been trained for diplomacy in a 
technical factory wherehe had qualified as an expert in steam-engines. 
With his dark countenance, twinkling eyes, and quick-witted min<f, 
M. Borisenko was the least Russian-looking of the three. 

When we went into luncheon, Mr. Eden asked me to explain 
to M. Shvemik that Mr. Morrison was not only our Home Secretary, 
but also our Minister of Home Security. Not wishing to malr<» a 
dangerous comparison, I translated Minister of Security as “head of 
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our Okhrana”—Okhrana being the word for the old Tsarist Security 
Organisation. 

M. Shvemik smiled broadly. “Ah, I see,” he said, “the head of 
your Ogpu.” 

Not having spoken any Russian during the war, I had a rough 
quarter of an hour in translating a highly technical discussion be¬ 
tween M. Shvemik and Mr. Morrison on unemployment benefit, 
social insurance, piece work and other sociological matters. Fortun¬ 
ately, the talk switched to the theatre and, in particular, to Korney¬ 
chuk’s Front which, M. Shvemik said, had enjoyed an immense 
success all over Russia. As a play, it was a formidable indictment of 
bone-headed generals and out-of-date methods of warfare. He added 
that Russia had produced some very fine war-songs. Mr. Eden asked 
why they had not been sent to England and, when M. Shvemik said 
diat the Russians were afraid that we would regard them as propa¬ 
ganda, at once retorted; “Nonsense, there is no propaganda between 
Allies.” 

M. Shvemik went on to say that the most popular play in Russia 
at that moment was The Schoolfor Scandal, adding, incidentally, that 
Stalin was very fond of Shakespeare. Mr. Eden, who knows his 
Shakespeare better than most Enghshmen, pointed out that Shake¬ 
speare’s characters were much more like modem Englishmen .than 
Sheridan’s. Here M. Sobolev took up the propaganda point. It was, 
he said, very difficult to put on Russian war-plays in England. The 
London theatres would have nothing to do widi war-plays. Up came 
Mr. Morrison to the patriotic rescue. The Russians, he said bluntly, 
went to the theatre to have their feelings harrowed. The British 
public had had too much real harrowing; it wanted relaxation. He 
then told a story of an old labour woman in Cardiff who, when the 
sirens sounded, used to drink a glass of whisky and read a chapter of 
the Bible. The chapter finished, she had another glass. Then she un¬ 
dressed, got into bed, made two into a better three, and, pulling the 
bed clothes right over her head, ejaculated: “Now, Mr. Hider, you 
can bloody well go to Hell.” 

At last the conversation turned to drink, and I felt that die luncheon 
was going well. Mr. Eden gave high praise to Russian hospitality and 
said that, while he himself had got through his dinner with Stalin 
safely enough, there were others who ha^’t. At first M. Shvemik 
did not know quite how to take this remark, and started a long disser¬ 
tation on the Russian laws of hospitahty. It was a tradition, he said, 
to give everything one had to the guest. The rest depended on the 
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restraint of the guest himself. In Georgia, Stalin’s country, hospitality 
reached its zenith. He then went on to tell a story of Sir Walter 
Citrine whom he once took to inspect a large war-factory near 
Moscow. After a long tour M. Shvenuk had invited his English guest 
to have a cup of tea. 

At this point Mr. Morrison laughed loudly. M. Shvemik was 
taken aback and, thinking that he had made a mistake, looked con¬ 
fused. I reassured him hastily and told him that his listeners merely 
wished to know what had happened to Citrine who was almost a 
teetotaller. M. Shvemik saw the point at once. Then he went on: 

“I took him into the buffet prepared by the factory manager. 
There was everything imaginable in the way of food and drink— 
except tea.” 

“What did Citrine do?” asked Mr. Morrison with almost indecent 
haste. 

“Took everything that was given to him,” replied M. Shvemik 
without even a twinkle in his eye. 

This time the whole table laughed. 

Having created the right atmosphere with his story, M. Shvemik 
now risked what he thought was a delicate question. Where was 
Hess and what were we doing with him? His visit to England, M. 
Shvemik said frankly, had aroused many suspicions in Russia. 

Mr. Eden replied at once: “Would you like to have the docu¬ 
ments?’ 

M. Sobolev looked at M. Shvemik as if to ask his approval. M. 
Shvemik nodded, and M. Sobolev asked: “Do you mean the British 
statement or the proc^s-verbal?” 

“Of course, the proch-verbal if you want it and provided that you 
keep it secret,” said Mr. Eden. And on that condition the documents 
were promised and given. 

It was easy to see that the Russians were surprised and delighted by 
Mr. Eden’s frankness and, following up his advantage, he twitted 
them good-humouredly about being altogether too suspicious. 

M. Shvemik came back at him: “Perhaps we have long-standing 
reasons for our suspicions.” 

Obviously he was harking back to our intervention in 1918 and to 
the aid which we had given to the Whites in the early days of the 
Soviet Republic. As I translated M. Shvemik’s remark, I told Mr. 
Eden what was in the Russian’s mind. Mr. Eden laughed and 
pointed to me: 

“Brace here”, he said, “was the cause of the intervention.” 
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Fearful lest the Russians might misunderstand this banter, I said to 
M. Shvemik; “I was the victim, not the cause of the intervention.” 

To my surprise M. Shvemik took my remark seriously and said: 
“I was in Moscow at the time; I remember you well. I think that 
today we would agree that you were the centre of events which are 
still very diflScult to unravel.” 

Mr. Eden, talking now very seriously, rubbed in his point. There 
was only one way to be rid of the suspicions in both countries. Both 
sides must speak their minds more frankly and openly than they had 
done hitherto. There should be no secrets between Allies. 

M. Shvemik agreed warmly and said that he knew that Stalin 
would approve. 

The luncheon ended with a discussion on the Nazi leaders, and 
somewhat to my surprise there was general agreement that Ribben- 
trop was the most untrustworthy and the most unpleasant. The 
meeting had been a great success. I have taken part in many talks 
with the Russians and on various occasions have interpreted for 
leading British politicians. I have seen no one handle Russians so 
tactfully and so successfully as Mr. Eden. Perhaps it is because he has 
a dash of Slav blood in his veins. At any rate he has always believed 
in the necessity of an understanding with Russia. This does not mean 
that he underestimates the didiculties. Few men realise better the 
impossibility of persuading Russia to abandon one jot of her national 
sovereignty. He shares none of the illusions of the pro-Russian 
sentimentalists who believe that the Russian and British peoples have 
only to get together and all will be plain sailing. It is within the 
limits of the inhibitions which exist and which will continue to exist 
indefinitely in a country which has always been ruled by a dictator¬ 
ship that he seeks an understanding and believes that it can be 
achieved. In negotiation he makes a deep impression of sincerity, 
because as a politician his integrity is great. I am confident while the 
Rmsians recognise and welcome this integrity, they neither regard 
him as a pro-Russian on whose support they can always count nor 
underestimate his ability to defend British interests. 

After the guests had left, Mr. Eden kept me back and told me that 
he was leaving for Moscow on October 4 for the mppring of the 
Foreign Ministers. (In point of fact, he did not leave until ten days 
later owing to a hitch in Mr. Hull’s arrangements.) All attempts to 
hold the Conference of the Foreign Secretaries in London hid ^ed, 
Sta^ having insisted that he could not spare M. Molotov at so 
critical a moment in the war. A full agenda, supported by draft 
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memoranda, had been sent to the Russians who had also sent us 
their agenda. It contained only one item: the Second Front. 

Obviously Mr. Eden was in for a difficult time. Personally I had 
always held the view that our post-war problems with Russia 
should be setded during the war, preferably while Russia stiU 
desired and needed our help, and that every postponement increased 
the danger of a post-war conflict between East and West. The timing 
was the all-important factor. However difficult a hard and fast under¬ 
standing might be, every month’s delay made it more difficult. Un¬ 
fortunately and perhaps inevitably, both President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill were so absorbed in the strategical problems of a war 
that was not yet won that post-war problems tended to be relegated 
to a background of vague and indeterminate discussion. The inclina¬ 
tion to burke difficulties was strengthened by President Roosevelt’s 
increasing preoccupation with the campaign for his fourth term, a 
period in which American politics are always characterised by caution 
and deferred decisions. 

Two days after Mr. Eden’s Russian luncheon I went to spend the 
week-end at Cherkley. The other guests included Sir Jolm and Lady 
Anderson. When I arrived, the changes in Mr. Churchill’s Govern¬ 
ment had just been announced. Sir John had been appointed Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer. Lord Cranbome had become Secretary of 
State for the Dominions; and Mr. Richard Law, Minister of State in 
the Foreign Office. Lord Beaverbrook had rejoined the Govern¬ 
ment as Lord Privy Seal. The new appointments caused tlie usual 
speculation in Wliitehall with the chief interest and much guessing 
concentrated on the new Lord Privy Seal. Many people thought and 
feared that he would take over Sir John Anderson’s previous job as 
Chairman of all kinds of Committees for settling problems which 
the Prime Minister had no time to handle. Others again were con¬ 
vinced that he was to wield a super Geddes Axe on the swollen 
bureaucracy. Personally I doubted the Committee story. Lord 
Beaverbrook possesses many qualities. Some verge on genius; one or 
two are bad. But no one could accuse him of liking or believing in 
committees. The success of the Anderson Committees came from 
Sir Jolm’s remarkable knowledge of government machinery and 
firom his ability to listen to and sift evidence. Lord Beaverbrook’s 
mind would be made up before the committee started. I inrlinpd to 
the Geddes Axe theory, mainly because I hoped it was true. I sus¬ 
pected that he was back because the Prime Minister wanted his whet¬ 
stone. 
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On my arrival I was shown into his library. The strain of die past 
two months had taken its toll on me. My skin trouble had started 
again in aggravated form, and 1 felt wretchedly ill. Nevertheless, I 
enjoyed the scene that met my eyes. His Lordship was seated in a 
deep chair beside his dictaphone and his telephone. His valet, his 
secretary and his agent were by his side. A pile of letters and papers 
lay on the floor. He waved me to a chair, and I waited while he 
answered calls of congratulation on the telephone, dictated half a 
dozen letters, engaged farmers, ordered stock to be sent to his new 
farm in Somerset, and discussed a new asthma cure. Everything was 
settled in ten minutes, and the cavalcade withdrew. Then he turned 
to me and said: “What is Whitehall saying about my appointment?” 
I told him, emphasising the fears of the officials of a new Geddes Axe. 
He roared with laughter and said that the only pleasure that his 
appointment had given him was the knowledge that most of his 
coueagues would be fuming. He was in a puckish and most jovial 
mood, but like most of his jokes this one contained a strong element 
of truth. 

On the Stmday evening we had some serious talk on Russia. 
General Fuller had written a powerful article on Russia in the 
Sunday Pictorial suggesting that the German retreat in Russia was a 
well-planned strategic withdrawal which was intended to be tjie pre¬ 
lude to a separate peace between Germany and Russia. The idea had 
some support in certain circles in Whitehall. I was therefore delighted 
to hear Sir John Anderson dismiss it as ridiculous. I was glad, too, 
that Lord Beaverbrook had returned to the Government. As a 
determined Second Fronter he had been, in his private capacity, a 
source of disunity, for Stalin was always quoting him to our Ambassa¬ 
dor in Moscow. It was better for Britain that Lord Beaverbrook 
should state his views on the Second Front as a member of the 
Government, than that Stalin should quote them for him when he 
was outside it. 

Always preoccupied with the Russian problem, I was becoming 
increasingly perturbed by the contrast between the speed of events 
and our slowness in taclding with the Russians the whole post-war 
setdement of Europe. Russia was the key to nearly all the problems 
of my own department. 

To clear my mind, I again went to see President BeneS whom I 
regarded as an excellent OMometer of Central European opinion. I 
found him in one of his rare pessimistic moods. Perturbed by our 
lethargy and lack of a clear-cut policy for Europe, he had lf>ng 
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wanted to go to Moscow to make his own tenns widi the Russians. 
His whole policy was based on an understanding between the Anglo- 
Americans and the Russians. Without it there was no future for 
Czechoslovak democracy and perhaps none for an independent 
Czechoslovakia. He was irritated because we were putting obstacles 
in the way of his Moscow visit. He was confident that Russia would 
never make a separate peace with Germany, although it was possible 
and even probable that Germany might offer one. His main appre¬ 
hension was that the Russian advance would be so rapid that the 
Russians would settle the German, Polish and Balkan problems by 
occupation before we were ready even to discuss them. There would 
then be no peace except a Russian peace in Central and South- 
Eastern Europe. And there would be no Poland. In somewhat 

f loomy terms he emphasised the urgency of a full settlement. Soon, 
e said, it would be too late. 

I was perturbed by this talk. President BeneS was not given to 
pessimism, and today he had been more than pessimistic; he had been 
alarmed. His reasoning seemed to me to be sound. Unless we went 
more than halfway to bring the Russians to a European settlement, 
they would pursue evasive and delaying tactics until they had 
occupied all the points of vantage. A common danger had kept the 
Allies together. Even in Britain, national unity was merely a suspen¬ 
sion by national danger of long-standing political differences. Now 
that the danger was receding, the national differences were beg inning 
to reveal themselves. They were already manifest and, indeed, be¬ 
coming a nuisance in a temporary department like P.W.E., which 
was vastly more political-minded than the permanent departments. 
Was it not dien certain that these differences would develop a 
thousand times more quickly and more dangerously between AlHes 
whose standards of conduct, of civilisation, and of life itself were so 
different? What I feared most was the traditional tendency of British 
foreign policy never to enter into future commitments. And Mr. 
Churchill, who towered over his colleagues and dominated their 
counsels, was by temperament and by training a traditionalist. 

The day after my meeting with Dr. Bene? I went to luncheon 
with M. Mikolajezyk in a private room at the Dorchester. The only 
other guests were M. Retinger and M. Stefan Litauer. I had always 
admired M. Mikolajezyk whom I had found the most reasonable and 
broad-minded of the Polish Ministers in London. He had the courage 
common to all Poles. What I think he lacked in his difficult London 
surroundings was selficonfidence. In Poland he had been a feirly 
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prominent member of the Polish Peasant Party, but he had never 
been more than a local official. His colleagues in the London Polish 
Government were either generals or ex-ministen of pre-war Polish 
Governments. All were men of the world. They overshadowed the 
modest and unassuming Mikolajezyk, who had all the right ideas, 
was pro-Czech when most of his colleagues regarded the Czecho- 
slov^ as an inferior race, and favoured an understanding with 
Russia. Since General Sikorski’s lamented death he had gradually 
won the confidence of the British Government. 

M. Retinger, able, courageous, and far-seeing, had been the man 
of confidence of General Sikorski, but was mistrusted by many mem¬ 
bers of the London Government, partly because of his influence 
with the British which was considerable and partly because he him¬ 
self was not a pure Pole. M, Litauer had been for many years a Polish 
correspondent in London and as President of the Foreign Press 
Association had established a considerable position for himself. He 
knew British politics and British politicians tlioroughly. But he, too, 
was mistrusted by many Poles because of his Jewish ancestry and of 
his pro-Russian attitude. 

Although September was not yet ended, the day was raw and 
damp with the early chill of winter. The weather seemed to conform 
with the dejected spirits of my hosts who were frank, but glpomy. 
They gave me a candid accoimt of the splits and factions in the Polish 
Government in London and of the wide gulf between the Polish 
military and the Polish politicians. All three men saw the terrible 
tragedy that already overshadowed tlieir country. Poland would be 
occupied by the Russians and, they said without reservation, many 
Poles in Poland would support them. All three were in ffivour of 
immediate negotiations with the Russians. M. Retinger and M. 
Litauer wanted M. Mikolajezyk to break ■with the London Govern¬ 
ment or at least to force them to break with him by going resolutely 
to Moscow. M. Mikolajezyk undoubtedly wanted to go to Moscow, 
but it was obvious that he dreaded the risk of being accused of 
betraying not only his colleagues in exile but also the Polish army 
which had fought so gallantly for the Allied cause. In the end all 
three men turned to me. What were the British and American 
Governments going to do? They made it clear that they expected 
little. I could not enlighten them. I did not know. 

I went away sorrowfully, because I felt and had always felt that 
the Polish Govemmoit in London was doomed unless it could come 
to terms ■with Russia. There were no more gallant fighters than the 
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Poles, but their attitude towards other peoples and, especially, 
towards the other Slav nations had always been highly unreal. No 
other nation, not even Nazi Germany, had so obstinately under¬ 
estimated the military strength of the Soviet Union. Many of the 
Polish politicians in London had based their calculations on the defeat 
of both Russia and Germany and on an Anglo-American victory. 
Unfortunately, too, there were certain elements in the Polish 
Government in London who, like many Imigris, were never able to 
admit even for a second that possibly Poland did not pine for them 
as much as they pined for Poland. 

Looking back today when M. Mikolajezyk is risking his life daily 
in Poland in a valiant effort to retain for his country some of the 
Western ideals for which it has always stood, I find it unduly hard to 
criticise his tactics during that autumn of 1943. It is, however, just 
possible diat had he taken his Moscow plunge without so much 
initial hesitation he might have gained more both for Poland and for 
those Poles who were of his way of thinking. 

Although I did not realise it when I said goodbye, this was the last 
time that I was to see M. Mikolajezyk. I was now seriously ill with 
my skin trouble. My legs and arms were badly swollen, and my face 
was disfigured. 1 went to bed for four days, but there was no improve¬ 
ment. Dejected and full of misgivings, I went to see a well-known 
specialist who had cured one of my best Foreign Office friends of the 
same complaint. He gave me a bad report and expressed surprise that 
I was still able to go about. I must have two months in bed with skilled 
nursing. It would be three months before I could think of work 
again. There were no proper facilities in London. The best thing I 
could do was to go back to Pcrcival in Edinburgh. I had been fooHsh 
to neglect my condition for so long. It was, he said, more important 
for officials to have leave in war-time than in peace. 

Finding no comfort in the reflection that I had not spared myself, I 
went to the Foreign Office to report. Sargent was away on sick- 
leave, and I saw William Strang. When I told him that I should have 
to go away indefinitely, he put down his pen with a rattle. “There,” 
he said, “I knew this would happen. Have you seen Findlater 
Stewart’s paper on the health of senior civil servants in the fifth year 
of the war? It is based on calculations of the last war and it shows 
that a high percentage will break down or be useless on sheer 
physical grounds.” 

“There’s Moley Sargent,” he went on. “Hehadtogoawayatamost 
inconvenient moment. He’s been feeling like death for some 
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and had to tell the Secretary of State that if he did not rest now he 
would fell down. Now there’s you, and there will be many more.” 

I found some confirmation of his fears when I went to my own 
office to make the necessary arrangements for my absence. There was 
a telegram from Algiers. Our key man in General Eisenhower’s 
psychological warfere unit had developed thrombosis and would 
have to come home for treatment. He was only thirty-six. Then 
Ivone Kirkpatrick came in to my room, told me that he had been 
run down for many months, and said that he was doubtful how long 
he could carry on. This accumulation of trouble was grim. Fortun¬ 
ately Dallas Brooks, who possessed a magnificent physique and a 
most equable temperament, made light of all the dimculties, and 
together we sat down to work out a new scheme of organisation and 
to provide substitutes for the sick men. He was always at his best in a 
crisis, and his optimism was worth more than a car-load of doctors. 

I spent the next two days in completing our arrangements. Mr. 
Bracken, himself fer from fit, insisted that this time there was to be 
no question of coming back halficured. I also saw Mr. Eden, then on 
the eve of his departure for Moscow, and reported to him my talks 
with Dr. Benei and M. Mikolajczyk. He had the interests of the 
Poles very much at heart and was eager for M. Mikolajczyk to go to 
Moscow as soon as possible. That same night I left for Edinburgh, 
saw my doctor and was sent to a nursing-home in Great King Street. 
I was immediately swathed from head to foot in bandages. I felt 
miserable, but the news was good. My first day in the home was the 
anniversary of Hider’s boast in October, 1941, that the war in the 
East was over and that the Russian armies had been annihilated. Now 
the Russians were advancing rapidly, had taken Reval, and might, 
indeed, be in Poland even before the Moscow meeting of the Foreign 
Secretaries. Once again our propagandists rubbed in the contrast be¬ 
tween the boasts of 1941 and me imconvincing excuses of 1943 in 
what I think was a successful effort to undermine Hider’s infeUi- 
bility as a prophet and a strategist. 

The next morning 1 was gratified to receive a very kind letter 
from Mr. Eden and a reassuring and fiiendly telegram firom Mr. 
Bracken. Their treatment of me throughout me war was generous 
and long-suffering. On this occasion I needed their encouragement, 
for my cure was to be both long and painful. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THROUGHOUT THE WAR I had buoycd myself with thoughts of return¬ 
ing to Scotland. To me it was the desert island that was the popular 
dream of escapism; and in my worst moments it sustained such 
courage and perseverance as I possessed. But when it took place, it 
was not what I had expected. Certainly it was good to be back in the 
city where 1 had spent my schooldays, good to be treated by Scottish 
doctors whom as a Scot I regarded as the best in the world, and best 
of all to be looked after by Scottish nurses. Certainly, too, I was sur¬ 
rounded by every kindness. Friends sent me fresh eggs and honey 
and books. Alistair Fraser Lee, my Edinburgh doctor and one of my 
oldest friends, came to see me every day and cheered me with all the 
local gossip. Dr. Percival, too, who was again handling my case, 
visited me regularly, sometimes twice a day, inspected every inch of 
my wretched body, superintended my dressings, and rang the 
changes on my treatment. Everything that Scottish efficiency could 
do to make me well was done. But I made no progress or, to be 
accurate, I made the most depressing kind of progress. For three or 
four days there would be a marked change for the better. Dr. Percival 
would express mild optimism; the nurses smiled, and my own hopes 
would soar. Then on the fifth day there would be a severe relapse; 
my bandages would burn until I could not resist tearing them off, 
and my condition was worse than ever. 

Throughout the last fortnight of October the sun shone uninter¬ 
ruptedly, but when November came with a long succession of fog 
and rain and sullen skies, the darkness entered into my soul. There 
was little or nothing that I could do. My arms were too swollen to 
enable me to write or even to hold a book. Most of my head was 
shaved and my face and neck enveloped in bags of cold starch. When 
I looked in the mirror, I fancied myself as an Arctic explorer setting 
out on a long sledge trip, but my secretary said I was the exact image 
of the man in the pre-war advertisement for Michelin tyres. 

My windows on the first floor looked out on the grey stone houses 
across the street. My only view was of a black baby—a living testi¬ 
mony to the cosmopohtan life of war-time Edinburgh—that several 
times a day was helped up by its white mother at the window 
opposite to see the doctors" cars arriving at the home. Dr. Percival, 
who wanted me to have complete rest, put a severe limitation on my 
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visitors. Above all, he did not wish me to think or talk of the war. 
He was, of course, asking the impossible. 

Fortunately, I had an excellent radio set and for the first time in the 
war I was able to Hsten-in uninterruptedly not only to the home news 
but also to the foreign language broadcasts, including our own. It 
was a valuable experience, for hstening to the live voice is a much 
better test of the effect of propaganda foan studying the monitoring 
reports. In my office I had, of course, no time for Ustening-in except 
on very special occasions. 

Soon after I entered the home, I heard the amiouncement of 
Admiral Sir Dudley Pound’s death. Before I left London, I knew 
that he was dangerously ill, but now the news came as a great shock. 
I did not know him very well. I had seen him when I had gone before 
the Chiefi of Staff. I had met him with Mr. A. V. Alexander and 
more than once had run into him in the long corridor of the 
Admiralty stumping along with his game leg and tap-tap-tapping on 
the stone with his stick, for all the world like Pew, me blind pirate in 
Treasure Island. He had always stopped, asked how our propaganda 
was progressing, and given me a few words of encouragement. Not 
that I thmk that he was interested in propaganda. That was merely 
his way. His whole being was centred in the Navy. During the four 
years ffiat he had been First Sea Lord he had scarcely spent a night 
away from the Admiralty. He had held his post during the most 
critical period of our existence when the Navy had to carry the chief 
burden of the war. He had been criticised, and the criticism left him 
unruffled. He always knew what ought to be done and did it with the 
quietest efficiency. During the evacuation of Dunkirk, and indeed 
many times since, I heard Mr. Alexander say with forthright 
British fervour: “Thank God for Dudley Pound.” In the end he 
killed himself with overwork. He was a great man. 

Two days after Sir Dudley Pound’s death I met Munro Kerr, a 
brother of Admiral Munro Kerr. He told me a curious story about a 
previous illness of Sir Dudley Povmd. Not long before the war, 
when he was Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, Sir Dudley had 
to have an infected tooth out. After the extraction the tooth fell down 
his throat and lodged in a place where an operation would have been 
dangerous. For some hours there were grave fears for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s Hfe. In this event Admiral Munro Kerr would 
almost certainly have succeeded him and become First Sea Lord in 
the war. During the night Sir Dudley coughed the tooth up. 

Almost at the same time I received the alarming news that our 
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chief political war^e expert with General Eisenhower was on the 
danger list in a London nursing-home. The thrombosis which had 
necessitated his return from Algiers had produced a clot of blood on 
the lung, and for ten days his life hung in the balance. Fortunately, 
his own robust physique and the co-operation of Mr. Bracken and of 
General Brooks, who spared no trouble to obtain for him the best 
medical attention, pulled him through, and within four months he 
was able to return to work and to play a leading part in the integrated 
Anglo-American Psychological Warfrre Unit under General Eisen¬ 
hower. 

Occasionally a member of my department would visit me and 
keep me informed of the course of events, and Brooks wrote regul¬ 
arly. Mr. Eden had done well in Moscow. The ground had been 
cleared for the United Nations organisation and a European Advisory 
Committee had been appointed with headquarters in London in 
order to deal with the problems which would arise after victory. 
The Big Three were to meet at Teheran at the beginning of Decem¬ 
ber. In Algiers General de Gaulle had at last established his position as 
head of the Provisional Government of France, and Giraud had 
retired into the obscurity to which he belonged. In spite of Italy’s 
declaration of war on Germany, miUtary progress in Italy was slow. 
On the whole, the news was satisfactory. 

There were also various departmental problems, mostly concerned 
with replacements for members of the staff who had broken down 
in health. But as it was hopeless for me and, indeed, for any sick man 
who was miles away from the centre of events, to interfere or even 
make recommendations, I told Brooks that he had my full confidence 
and a completely free hand. 

Towards the end of November I had made sufficient progress to be 
allowed to go for an occasional drive with Fraser Lee when he was 
doing his rounds. The result was unfortunate, for I developed a mild 
attack of influenza. A rise of my temperature restarted my skin 
trouble in the worst form that I had yet experienced, and Dr. 
Percival decided to move me to the skin ward in the Royal Infirmar y. 

I moved on December 8 and felt thoroughly dejected by the reflec¬ 
tion that after nearly two months in Great King Street, where I had 
been very well treated, I should have to come to the famous infirmar y 
which Henley had described as “half-workhouse and half-jail”. At 
first I shared his view, although his sonnet had been written of the 
old infirmary and not of the magnificent new buildings in Lauriston 
Place. Obviously other people ako regarded the infirmar y as a work- 
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house, for on the day after my move my nurse brought in a card 
bearing the name of Mr. A. C. Trotter, Editor of the Scottish Express. 
My first inclination was to say that I was too ill to see anyone. But, 
having been a journalist myself, I relented. I would see him and tcU 
him gently that, as a member of a secret or semi-secret department, I 
could not be interviewed. 

His first words took my breath away. He had come from Glas¬ 
gow not to interview me, but in response to a telephone call firom 
Lord Beaverbrook who had heard of my change of address from Mr. 
Bracken. Mr. Trotter’s orders were (i) to remove me at once to the 
best nursing-home in Scotland; (2) to arrange for a consultation of 
the best doctors; (3) to say that Lord Beaverbrook would be respon¬ 
sible for all expenses; and (4) to report to his Lordship as soon as his 
instructions had been carried out. Tears of weakness, some of vexa¬ 
tion and some of emotional gratitude, came into my eyes. I guessed at 
once that Lord Beaverbrook had assumed that my change of sick¬ 
beds had been dictated by the exiguousness of my financial resources. 

I made up my mind at once. My room—in reahty a tiny cubicle— 
was uncomfortable. There was no means of regulating the central 
heating. When it was turned on, the heat was unbearable. When it 
was shut oflf, I froze. But to move again would be cowardice. The 
infirmary was a great Scottish institution. I was determined to give it 
a full trial. I therefore told Mr. Trotter that the Infirmary Skin Ward 
was the only efficient department of its kind in the British Isles and 
that I was in the best possible hands. He was sympathetic and sensible 
and promised to send a favourable report to Lord Beaverbrook. The 
next day, and on all the succeeding days of my illness, presents of 
grapes and fruit arrived regixlarly at the infirmary. They came from 
Lord Beaverbrook who also wrote several times saying that his offer 
was always open and urging me to follow his advice if my progress 
was unsatisfactory. Then there was silence, and I guessed correctly 
from the announcement of Mr. Churchill’s serious illness that Lord 
Beaverbrook had gone to join him at Marrakesh. 

For some time I regretted my decision. The regime in the infir¬ 
mary was much more severe than it had been in the nursing-home. 
My dressings were a strain on my temper and my patience. They 
took nearly two hours in the morning and as long again in the even¬ 
ing. My head was now completely shaved by an efficient nurse who 
wielded her cut-throat razor with a speed that terrified me. Still 
more was I afraid of Sister Toddie, the only woman in the infirmary 
who was in complete charge of a ward. She ran it with an iron disd^v- 
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line and stood for no nonsense either from patients or from her large 
staff of nurses. But her efficiency impressed me forcibly from the 
start. She had handled thousands of skin cases in her life, knew 
instinctively how to meet each sudden change, and, conscious of her 
knowledge, feared neither professor nor superintendent. Her sense 
of duty was supreme. She exacted hard work from everyone and the 
hardest of all from herself. I soon discovered that beneath the 
business-hke exterior she had a heart of gold. She would have been a 
great woman in any walk of life. In the skin ward she was the genius 
of the place. We became great friends. 

In the infirmary I had my only real Christmas of the war. It began 
at 6 a.m. when the nurses, about five hundred strong and very 
picturesque in their bright red capes, went round all the departments 
of the huge series of buildings and sang carols. I thought I had not 
slept all night, but when I looked aroimd in the morning I found a 
large white stocking pinned to my bed. In it were presents from the 
infirmary Santa Claus: a wooden parrot that swung for minutes on 
end on his perch, a comic little man who turned somersaults by him¬ 
self on parallel bars, and a poem in my honour beautifully illustrated 
and written by Miss Rae, the secretary of the ward, and entitled a 
Jaconet Lament (a gentle skit on my hatred of the jaconet substitute 
for oilskin which kept damp the painful silver nitrate “soaks” with 
which my skin was dressed), and various other knick-knacks. 
Nothing had been bought. Everything had been made in the infir¬ 
mary. In die afternoon there were theatricals and a concert, and, 
although I was too ill to attend, my door was left open so rbar I 
could hear the singing of the Scottish songs. 

It was a great day, but the morrow was even better. Kind Sister 
Toddie had taken pity on my misery. Without telling me, she had 
been working for days to get permission to move me. It was no easy 
matter, for the infirmary had only two tiny private rooms. But at 
the top of the building there was an empty ward which was being 
kept for eventual casualties from gas warfere. Attached to it was a 
large room which was intended for the head of the ward. And to this 
paradise I was moved on Boxing Day. It had a huge window-front 
ivith a superb view of the Pendands. My bed was beside the window, 
and by stretching a little I could also see the Lammermoors. I felt as 
if I were on top of Edinburgh. And with this happiness ramp a new 
confidence. Two weeks in the infirmary had made a wonderfril 
improvement in my condition. I had been given a thorough medical 
overhaul, and all the reports were favourable. I was now allowed to 
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read and was given morphia which, if it did not make me sleep, 
banished all pain and irritation and left me with a feeling of nirvana 
which I found delightful. 

The news was good. General Eisenhower had been appointed 
Supreme Allied Commander for the Second Front which was to be 
established not later than the early summer of 1944. We had sunk the 
Schamhorst. The Russians had taken Zhitomir. The Old Year went 
out to a fierce Edinburgh gale which filled my lonely top floor with 
eerie melancholy noises so that sleep was impossible. After listening- 
in to Goebbels’s hysterical boast that the German fortress of Europe 
was impregnable and that Germany had a secret weapon which 
would soon force the Allies to sue for peace, I read Gerrarte’s 
Medieval Moscow all night. My mind was at rest. The gale blew firom 
the West. It would carry us to victory. 

My progress was not, of course, so rapid as I expected, for eczema 
in all its various forms is a puzzling affliction whose cause and cure 
have long baffled the medical profession. More working days were 
lost by it during the war than by any other illness, but, although it is 
so wide-spread, the means of dealing with it properly in our hospitals 
are hopelessly inadequate. Until 1946, when, thanks to the generosity 
of Sir Robert Grant, Edinburgh took the lead, there was no chair of 
dermatology in any univenity in the United Kingdom. It is 4 sad 
story of neglect of which the working man is the chief victim. I was 
more fortunate than many, and gradually after the New Year my 
zest for life returned. Throughout the war I had hardly moved out¬ 
side official circles. My own department was a microcosm of its own 
and lived solely fijr the war. In it was represented every shade of 
pohdcal opinion from the leftest of Socialists to the fiercest of Tories. 
I had enthusiasts who carried their belief in the freedom of the Press 
to such an extent that they wished to give the Daily Worker to the 
German prisoners of war. I had a hard-bitten Tory who was deter¬ 
mined to ban even the works of Thomas Mann. The main tendency, 
however, was to the Left, and eagerness to raise the banner of revolu¬ 
tion in Europe was widespread. Here in the infirmary I was in another 
world where people had little time to discuss strategy or even to 
think much about the war. The cases were their main concern and 
their main topic of conversation. Their chiefinterest in Mr. Churchill 
was his health. The pessimists among the nurses doubted whether 
even with M and B a man of his age could survive further attacks of 
pneumonia. The optimists, whose fidth in their doctors was sublime, 
expressed complete confidence. All were strongly pro-ChurdnU for 
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the war, although some questioned his ability to see the country 
through the changes which everyone assumed would come after 
victory. 

The nurses came from all over Scotland and even England. One of 
my night nurses, an artist with the hypodermic needle, for I never 
felt even a twinge, came from Skye. Another was a farmer’s 
daughter. Two of my day nurses were daughters of naval captains. 
With its world-wide reputation for eflSciency the infirmary was a 
great magnet as a training establishment and, as soon as they had 
passed their examination, most of the younger girls left in order to 
join the hospital staffs of the fighting services. 

Not all of them liked Edinburgh which, virtually untouched 
throughout the war, had become a leave city for American, Nor¬ 
wegian, Polish and Dominion troops. Drunkenness, rowdiness, and 
immorahty were unbridled, and on Saturday nights an unescorted 
girl avoided Princes Street. In the infirmary itself I had a side-light of 
uiis aspect of Edinburgh life. From my window I could look down 
on the out-patients assembling for treatment in the venereal disease 
ward. Many of them looked like children. I asked the doctors if they 
were as young as they looked. The answer was yes. Many of the girls 
were under sixteen. Their fathers were away at the war; their 
mothers were in factories. The street had always been their play¬ 
ground. To girls who had never had a ten-shilling note in their 
hands the pounds wliich the American soldiers distributed freely 
were an irresistible magnet. Bare legs were now clad in silk stockings, 
and where one girl had found a new world of easy wealth hundreds 
followed. The process of demoralisation was rapid. I am not easily 
shocked, but I confess that, when I was able to go about, war-time 
Edinburgh opened even my eyes. The doctors—whether righdy or 
not I do not know—attributed much of the venereal disease to the 
Poles. But the Poles were not rowdy. They punued women re¬ 
lentlessly but they treated them with the courtesy of old-world 
cavaliers, and their successes were many. I could sec that when the 
Scottish men came back from the war there would be trouble. The 
real disturbers of a once staid Edinburgh were the Americans who 
made themselves unpopular. Loaded with money, they thought 
nothing of paying five and six pounds for a bottle of whisky, cleaned 
out the taverns of their scanty stocks, and left nothing for the 
unfortunate Scottish soldiers who could not compete financially. 
They drank by day and by night with apparently no other object 
than to get dnink as quickly as possible. 
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To do them justice it was not their fault. Mistakenly in my 
opinion, the American Red Cross had insisted from the beginning 
that they—and they only—must be responsible for the entertainment 
of the American soldiers on leave. A complete damper was therefore 
set on all Scottish efforts to look after them. On their arrival they 
dutifully spent two days in being piloted round the Castle, Holy- 
rood, St. Giles and Roslin Chapel. Then, bored with too much cul¬ 
ture, they sought their own entertainment in the only places that they 
could find it—^in the streets and in the public-houses. The results 
were perhaps unfortunate for both Scots and Americans. 

In the King Street nursing-home I had heard a good deal of this 
Saturday-night rowdiness. In my aerie in the baronial infirmary I 
was remote from all noise, and during my long rest my mind had 
undergone a complete spiritual regeneration. I was now able to read 
with enjoyment, and I read voraciously. Indeed, my reading list for 
the first six weeks of 1944 was the fullest that I could show for many 
years. It included three books of the Odyssey, the first six books of the 
Aeneid, part one of Faust, Krupskaia’s Memories of Lenin, Macaulay’s 
History of England, two volumes of Gibbon, Mackie’s History of Scot-- 
land, Paleologue’s Les Precurseurs de Lenine, and Padover’s Life of 
Jefferson. Thinking that the war had destroyed my once good 
memory, I tested it by learning by heart reams of poetry including 
Russian and French and found that with practice I could memorise 
and retain what I had learnt as easily as ever. 

To pass my time usefuUy, I engaged a Russian and a Czech to 
spend an hour in conversation with me on alternate days. Both were 
women. The Russian, a middle-aged Jewess, whose elder son was a 
naval constructor in the Royal Navy and the younger a scholar at a 
well-known EngHsh pubHc school, slaved for her two boys. She was 
extremely intelligent, had been a Trotskist, but was now all or 
nearly all for Stalin whom, however, she criticised for his faking of 
history and his suppression of the great part that Trotsky had played 
in the creation of Ae Red Army. She was pro-British, was grateful 
for the shelter which she had received as an exile, but was—I think 
genuinely—shocked by the contrasts between poverty and wealth 
in Britain. She was obsessed by the beUef that, whereas in Russia 
there was cruelty and suppression but no corruption, in Britain 
everything that was needed bv the poor—a house, food, clothes, 
extra milk—could be obtained by bribery. My Czechoslov^ lady— 
she was a Slovak—^was more phlegmatic and less vehement, but she, 
too, regarded Britain as a coimtry where the rich enjoyed privileges 
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unknown in any other European country and said that Masaryk’s 
Czechoslovakia would have been ashamed of our slums. 

1 enjoyed these conversations. In Whitehall long hours and masses 
of paper shut me off to a large extent from normal intercourse. I 
wondered how much the senior officials in Whitehall knew what was 
being said and thought behind that stolid English exterior of national 
unity. Not very much I concluded, and the ministers perhaps knew 
even less. 

In Edinburgh I felt the presence of a dying civilisation. In my life¬ 
time it has never been a capital as Dublin is and always has been. 
The stones of a great city remained; the men who had raised it were 
gone. For some years now Princes Street had struck me as a kind of 
corridor-queue fell of healthy young men with old-school-tie 
scarves round their necks and solid brogues on their feet and of even 
healthier women dressed in sturdier fashion, hurrying in the direc¬ 
tion either of Waverley or of the Caledonian Station and bent with 
equal zest on business or on sport. 

In forty years the street, which had once been the pride of Scot¬ 
land and the envy of all foreigners, had vulgarised itself almost 
beyond recognition. Where once had stood solid Scottish shops 
were now glaring cinemas and the multiple store’s of the foreign 
invaders—^Woolworths, Boots, Montague Burton and The Fifty 
Shilling Tailor. Edinburgh and Scotland itself had become pro¬ 
vincialised. A nation was losing its individuality and its virtues. If 
there were any possibUity of a golden era of internationalism, of one 
race absorbing all races, it was perhaps a good tiling that the Scots 
should be the first to sink their individuality, and lose their national 
virtues. But there was no sign of such a Utopia coming. Indeed, in a 
world from which all tenderness had departed there were fewer 
signs of ideahsni than after the first world war. What seemed to me 
obvious was that widiout a national revival Scotland was doomed 
beyond salvation. 

By the end of January I had improved so much that Dr. Percival 
pronounced me convalescent. I could return to work in three weeks 
provided, as before, that I could stand the test of walking. On this 
occasion, however, he put a veto on any trip to the Highlands or, 
indeed, anywhere on my own. I was to spend my convdescence in 
the infirmary where I could be under constant inspection. 

The three weeks were spent most pleasantly. The weather was 
reasonably clement and sunny for an Edinburgh February. I went 
out every day for a walk or a drive with my doctor, Fraser Lee. I 
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saw my friends, bought books, visited the picture exhibitions and in 
a fit of extravagant exuberance bought the original of Russell 
Flint’s famous water-colour of Saint Malo. On Sunday, February 6, 
I had a close-up view of General Montgomery whom I had never 
met or even seen. He was walking along Princes Street, his free blue 
with cold, for an icy wind was blowing, and a crowd was already 
gathering at his heels. It was his first visit to Edinburgh, and the 
manner of it was, as one might expect, highly dramatic. No one— 
except perhaps Sir William Darling, the Lord Provost, who may 
have been in the secret—had expected him. For all Edinburgh and 
the rest of the world knew, the General was on his way further North 
on a tour of inspection. He had stepped off at Waverley Station on 
the Simday morning, and the first that Edinburgh folk saw of him 
was when, dressed in battle-dress, he walked into St. Giles in the 
middle of the service. Later in the day he made a little speech which 
gave him the headlines in Monday’s Scotsman. It was a double-edged 
tribute to the Edinburgh weather. “In these parts”, he said, “you 
either die early or live for ever.” It hit exactly the right note with the 
people of Edinburgh. 

Whatever his views of official propaganda were—and he had not 
been over-kind to our front-line propaganda unit in Italy, the 
General certainly understood the art. Like everything else connected 
even vaguely with soldiering, he had studied it. Indeed his brother, 
who was at one |)eriod a War Office liaison officer with P.W.E., 
once told me that “Monty” did not like making speeches or indulging 
in propaganda but that, remembering how generals had been rough- 
handled by the politicians in the first world war, he was determined 
to play the politicians at their own game and keep his own end up 
widi the public. His speeches and his touches of personal propaganda 
were made for that purpose. 

My outings were both a physical and a spiritual tonic. It was 
pleasant to walk up Castle Street and gaze at the window of No. 39 
where the young night-bucks of Edinburgh had watched the 
moving hand of Sir Walter Scott as he wrote all night in order to pay 
his debts; very pleasant to pass by Fettes and Inverleith and to recall 
the days at me beginning of the century when Scotland led the 
world in Rugby football and my Fettes contemporaries contributed 
a third and more to the Cambridge and Scottish Fifteois; pleasanter 
still to drive out to the Forth Bridge, see the Nelson and other great 
battleships lying in the anchorage, and look across the Firth to the 
Highland hUls clearly visible in the rarified atmosphere of a clear and 
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cold February morning; pleasantest of aU, perhaps, to ascend Arthur’s 
Seat and look across the huddle of grey stone houses and church 
steeples that were the real Edinburgh until weaker men and acquisi¬ 
tive builders scattered, helter-skelter and haphazard as if in a drunken 
orgy, the ring of gaudy and offensive stucco and brick which has 
made an eyesore of a once beautiful city, and then, having looked, to 
turn to the glorious, broad estuary with the fair and fertile fields and 
woods of East Lothian stretching to Berwick and the Bass Rock, 
and to wonder wistfully how many thousands of Scots had been 
driven from this cold city by persecution and intolerance to give to 
the building of Canada and New Zealand the brains and energy 
which could have made a new Scotland. 

In the years before the war, when I was living in Scotland, it had 
seemed to me that the old religious intolerance which had rent the 
country was gone and that Scotland had become a godless country. 
I was wrong. 

There might be fewer people in the churches, but the old flames 
of religious intolerance were banked, not extinguished. They flared 
again during my illness, when the Lord Provost dared to attend 
officially the Pontifical Mass at St. Patrick’s, Edinburgh, for the 
Allied forces. High representatives of the British fighting services 
attended this Mass as an official mark of respect for the Poles and 
other Catholic Allies who had fought so gallantly. Was the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh to refuse to go? He went, but the Evangelicals 
did everything to make his life miserable. They protested, forced a 
motion in the Town Council and were heavily defeated. Still ram- 

f )ant they made a demonstration on the actual day, and they pub- 
ished in the Scotsman an advertisement, so violent in language, that 
I doubt if any London newspaper would have printed it. 

It was an extraordinary manifestation, but it was supported, I 
think, by only a tiny minority. The bulk of the people seemed 
apathetic. Indeed, except among the big business and financial men 
whose interests were more and more tied to London, apathy seemed 
to have settled like a dry-rot on the masses who, worse housed than 
any people in Europe, seemed to have lost their former energy and 
pride of independence. It struck me more forcibly than ever that 
without a national revival Scotland was doomed beyond recovery. 
My conscience pricked me. For some years before the war I had 
always been planning to return to Scotland for good. But when the 
chances came I had always hesitated to take the risk and had said to 
myself that I must wait a Httle longer to ensure my financial indepen- 
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dence. Doubtless, there were many voluntary Scottish exiles who 
used the same argument. 

To seek consolation, I went to see Tom Johnston, then at the 
height of his glory as the most popular Secretary of State that Scot¬ 
land had ever known. I had seen him from time to time during the 
war. Soon after I had become Director-^neral of P.W.E., he sent 
for me, and we had a long discussion. Later, he had invited me to 
come to Edinburgh to give to the Scottish editors and members of 
his department one of those off-the-record talks which he had 
instituted with great success. He was one of those rare men who by 
their complete integrity and natural charm of manner command 
respect and affection at the first contact. A life-long Socialist, he had 
held, in his early days as founder and editor of Forward, views which 
were then regarded as extreme. A keen student of history, he had 
written a classic on the working-classes of Scotland and an amusing 
and.somewhat scurrilous account of the origins and back-slidings of 
the Scottish nobility. He had begun the war as Regional Commis¬ 
sioner for Scotland under an English Secretary of State! Then had 
come the change of Government, and Mr. Churchill had offered 
him the post of Secretary of State. Tom—for he is Tom to all Scot¬ 
land—had refused, pleading that he was tired and wished to write 
history. Mr. Churchill had retorted: “Come to London an^ make 
history with me.” And Tom had gone. 

He had been a success from the word go. Experience of office and 
the distressful state of Scotland had matured his judgment. He was a 
Scot before he was a Socialist, and he had now reached the stage 
when a Scottish judge or industrialist who was interested in the future 
of Scotland meant more to him than a Labour colleague who wasn’t. 
In Edinburgh he had assembled round him a Council of State of all 
the former Secretaries of State and a Council of Industry in which 
capital and labour sat side by side in an effort to work out their 
problems. He was determined to regenerate Scottish industry and to 
stop the trend to the South of England which between the wars had 
nearly ruined Scotland. He was, he told me, finished with Whitehall 
and the House of Commons. He was sick of Party politics. He woidd 
devote what remained of his life to the revival of Scotland. His vigour 
was amazing for a man who throughout the war had spent the rniAA]/^ 
of the week in London and the rest of it in St. Andrew’s House in 
Edinburgh. Virtually a teetotaller and a non-smoker, he had no prig- 
g;ishness about him, and his conversation was embroidered with a 
rich and sometimes pungent Doric. He had a great admiration and 
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emotiotial affection for Mr. Churchill and said bluntly that, as fit as 
the war was concerned, he was worth the rest of the Cabinet put 
together. No other man could handle the House of Commons or, 
indeed, men generally with such superb craftsmanship as the Prime 
Minister. 

He gave me a personal illustration of Mr. Churchill’s handling of 
ministers. Tom had had a dispute with Mr. Herbert Morrison about 
the rights of the Minister of Home Security to interfere in Scottish 
matters without reference to the Secretary of State. They had been 
unable to agree and in the end had taken their problem to the Prime 
Minister who had listened in silence while each man made his case. 
Mr. Churchill had then delivered a judgment of Solomon and had 
given each man about fifty per cent, of what he wanted. He had then 
read them a gentle lecture, expressing the hope that they would be 
firm friends in future and that he would hear no more of this trouble. 
The Cabinet must row together. There must be no rocking of the 
boat. London must set the example to the rest of the country. 

Mr. Morrison, who is a Cockney Scot, had then had a crack at 
Tom. ‘‘Do you know, Prime Minister, what building in London 
Tom likes best—Euston Station, because it takes him out of the 
place.” Mr. Johnston, a tough fighter for all his gentle manner, had 
bristled. But Mr. Churchill at once poured balm in the wound. “I 
share Mr. Lloyd George’s views about Scots,” he said quickly. 
“They’ve only one fault, there are too few of them.” 

Tom was delighted. As he told me the story, his eyes glistened. 
“What other man”, he said, “could have put Herbert in his place so 
beautifully and so tactfully?” 

He confessed to me that at tliis moment he was having some diffi¬ 
culty with Mr. Churchill who could not understand why Tom 
wished to quit politics. There must be some political reason. Did he 
want a higher post? Recently Tom had received a hint that the higher 
post was in tlie offing. He had retired post-haste to Scotland. He 
went nominally on urgent business, but he confessed to me that his 
real reason was fear lest Mr. Churchill should exercise his powers of 
persuasion on him and that he himself would give in against his will. 
It was a remarkable tribute to Mr. Churchill’s magnetism as a war 
leader. 

Tom’s admiration, however, did not bias his judgment of Mr. 
Churchill’s future. He had seen, he told me, many signs that the 
Prime Minister intended to carry on after the war and to assemble 
some Labour men round him. hicvitably, Tom said, he would be 
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beat^. If anything was certain as regards the future, it was that 
Labour would win the next election. 

As we said goodbye, Tom said to me warmly and insistently: 
“Now, mind, you’ll come back to Scodand after the war. There’s a 
job for you to do here, and I’ll find it for you.’’ 

I went away rather sadly like the rich young man in the Bible— 
not that I had wealth or possessions, but only debts and the necessity 
of my living after six years as a reluctant bureaucrat. 

By the middle of February I was in good shape again, my skin 
having stood up well to more exercise than I had ever been able to 
take in London. Dr. Percival was pleased, and, subject to the usual 
precautions about regular hours and adequate rest, reported me fit 
for duty as from February 22. During the last six weeks my skin had 
been treated with applications of crude tar. It was the Percival cure. 
He told me that I had responded to it well. Solemnly I handed him a 
sheet of paper with a note which I had typed from Macaulay’s 
History. It described how Burt, an early traveller to the Highlands 
had found that the local inhabitants smeared themselves widi tar— 
presumably as a cure for the itch. There was also a verse fi:om 
Clcland’s Highland Host which ran: 

“The reason is, they’re smeared with tar. 

Which doth defend their head and neck. 

Just as it doth their sheep protect.” 

He read it and laughed. “Your cure is as old as the Highland hills,” 
I said. “Obviously it suits the Maegregor blood in me.” 

I booked my sleeper, packed my books and belongings and 
annoimccd my arrival in London for the morning of February 22. 
The next morning my forefinger was swollen. Sister Toddie 
diagnosed an incipient whitlow and said that I must postpone my 
departure for three or four days by which time it would subside or 
have to be lanced. Three days later Mr. Paterson Brown, one of the 
infirmary surgeons, lanced it, and I left for London the same evening. 

I was met at King’s Cross in the first light of a dark February 
morning by McCoy, my chauffeur—a confirmed pessimist whose 
face looked longer even than usual. 

“My orders are to take you to the Savoy,” he said gloomily. 

“What on earth for?” I asked testily. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Jerry was over last night. Your 
room’s been smashed to hell.” 

We drove round to see the damage. It was not quite so lurid as 
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McCoy had led me to expect but it was bad enough. The room was 
fill) of rubble. My books in the open bookcase had sufiered, but the 
wardrobe was intact. There was a wide gap in the wall behind my 
bed. The mirror had been wrenched off me toilet fable and the glass 
smashed to powder. Lying across the bed itself was the heavy door. 

It is an ill whitlow that brings no benefit. Had I been able to travel 
on my original date, I might have been in another hospital. 



CHAPTER SIX 


FOR THE HRST few days after my return to London I felt completely 
lost. Not only had I to pick up all the threads of my work after a 
long absence; I had also to settle the immediate problem of my own 
future. Dr. Percival, alarmed by my early breakdown after my first 
illness, had written a strong letter to Mr. Eden and Mr. Bracken and 
had warned them that, unless I led a regular life and had plenty of 
fresh air, I should break down again. The human and warm-hearted 
Mr. Bracken, whom I saw first, had taken this letter seriously and 
had a plan for me. It was that Mr. Eden should make me ambassador 
to one of the Allied Governments in London and that I should 
remain as policy adviser with P. W.E. 

“I have discussed this proposal with Anthony,*’ Mr. Bracken said, 
“and he is in favour of it. You can have Czechoslovakia if you like.” 

I thought the matter over for twenty-four hours. On various 
occasions Mr. Eden had told me that he would like me to stay on 
after the war and had asked me what I wanted. But I had never com¬ 
mitted myself. In truth I had thought very little about my future. 
When I did think, my reactions were strongly against a bureaucratic 
existence. To succeed, the modem civil servant has to be nc>t only 
civil but servile, and a masterly inactivity is a surer road to promotion 
and to a high pension than action. I did not even consider a return 
to the Czechoslovaks. Phil Nichols, who had been appointed 
Ambassador in 1941, was a much younger man. He was doing 
excellent work, and I knew that he had already won the confidence 
of both President Benes and Jan Masaryk. It was infinitely better for 
the Czechoslovaks to have a career diplomatist as Ambassador than 
an outsider like myself who was probably regarded by most of the 
Foreign Office as a biased supporter. On one thing I was determined. 
Advisers were the dogs-bodies of everyone and the masters of none. 
I was grateful to Mr. Bracken, but rather than take on such a job I 
should go out altogether. 

I then discussed the proposal with Mr. Eden. Certainly I could 
have an Embassy. I might have to wait a Httle. He did not like the 
idea of an adviser for P.W.E. and expressed concern about my suc¬ 
cessor if I were unable to carry on. We were approaching the critical 
stage of the war. He must have someone who knew the work and on 
whose judgment he could rely. Where at this stage of the war were 
K2 289 
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we to £nd the man? I told him that I was £t enough to continue—^at 
any rate until the Second Front had been established. 

Back I went to Mr. Bracken who suggested that I should get a 
second medical opinion from a prominent physician. I saw Lord 
Moran, whom I had known off and on for many years. I told him 
that there was no use in my trying to row a half-stroke in a boat like 
P.W.E. He was kind and sensible. He held out no promises but said 
that, given reasonable regularity, I could take what was in war-time 
a legitimate risk. 1 therefore decided to carry on. 

In the end I was given Mr. Kirkpatrick as an extra Deputy 
Director-General and was instructed to get myself a house in the 
country. The house was not easy to get, and four months passed 
before I found an old-world cottage near R.adlett, exactly half-way 
between Bush House and our secret establishment at Woburn. 

The acquisition of Mr. Kirkpatrick was an immense advantage. 
Quick, decisive, and thoroughly experienced, he had no fears of 
responsibility and he took many burdens oflf my shoulders. He was 
succeeded in the European Service of the B.B.C. by Mr. J. B. Clark 
who combined great knowledge of all broadcasting technicalities 
with high principles, a good mind, and a natural capacity for straight 
dealing which made him a most useful and pleasant colleague. 

P.W.E. was now better staffed than at any previous period during 
the war. There were, however, many new problems which required 
solving. The most important were (i) our propaganda to the 
Balkans: (2) our co-operation in political warfare with the Russians, 
snd (3) our preparations for the Second Front or D-day, as it was 
now called. 

The fluctuating situation in the Balkans was a perpetual source of 
trouble to our propaganda on account of the conflicting policies or 
rather series of improvisations devised, not by the Foreign Office, 
but by die Prime Minister and the Chiefs of Staff who, at a time 
when Britain was being sorely pressed, decided to support and arm 
my group or groups in the Balkans which were prepared to fight the 
Germans. As a result of this policy British agents had supplied money, 
material and arms to both Mihailovic and Tito in Yugoslavia and to 
E.L.A.S. Mid to E.L.I.N. in Greece. In both countries the rival 
groups held widely divergent political views and contained all the 
Clements which make for civil war. The policy could be justified, if 
at all, only by military necessity and by quick results. We had tried 
a snmlar policy m Russia in 1918 when we had a mission with all the 
rival groups in the dvil war. Trotsky had described it as the throw of 
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a desperate gambler who by putting a chip on every number hopes 
to win. The results had been disastrous. We had lost ^ our fnends. 

At this moment the situation in Greece and Yugoslavia was enter¬ 
ing into a similar phase. In each country two national groups 
were waging guerilla warfare against th6 Germans, and just how 
effective this resistance was has never been accurately established. 
Inevitably the British missions with the tw’^o groups supported their 
own man with enthusiastic zeal, for in troubled times every indivi¬ 
dual leader must possess personal magnetism. Otherwise, he would 
command no following. What is clear today, and should have been 
clear from the beginning, is that long before the war was over civil 
war was in progress in both Yugoslavia and Greece, And when civil 
war starts foreign enemies and, indeed, all other considerations are 
relegated to a secondary background. 

In March of 1944 the Prime Minister had already decided that 
Tito was the stronger man, and was now trying to create Yugoslav 
unity by promising full recognition to a Tito Government provided 
that the Co mmunis t leader accepted King Peter. The clearest proof 
that Tito was already master or the situation was his refusal of the 
Prime Minister’s offer. In Greece the situation was not so for ad¬ 
vanced, but here we were already beginning to curtail support of 
the Communist-dominated E.L.A.S. and to attempt to create a 
democratic Central Govenunent half-way between the Right and 
Left extremists. 

Not unnaturally the propagandists in P.W.E. did not know 
where they were. The McLean Mission with Tito, of which M^or 
Randolph Churchill was a member, criticised us constantly for our 
failure to supply more propaganda in favour of the Partisans. 
Mihailovic supporten in England accused us not only of supporting 
Communism but of being Communist-minded. 

On the whole the rank and file in the Yugoslav and Greek sections 
of both P.W.E. and the European Service of the B.B.C. were Left in 
sympathy, and this was particularly true of the Greeks and Yugoslavs 
whom we employed. There was, too, a general tendency both in 
P,W.E. and in the European Service of the B.B.C. to believe that 
propaganda had an important contribution to make to victory by 
raising revolution in the occupied countries. The revolution which 
the British officials envisaged was a pale-pink affair of the British 
Socialist type. They did not reaUse or were unwilling to admit that, 
with the possible exception of Czechoslovakia, the prospects of 
establishing anything like a British Labour democracy in any of the 
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Cen tral and South-Eastern European countries were so remote as to 
be hopeless. Their instinct told them that Europe was going Left. 
They saw no reason why it should not go the British way. 

The Foreign Office took a more cautious view, and during this 
period Foreign Office policy guidance consisted mainly of a series of 
don’ts, and, until we intervened actively in Greece, our propaganda 
to the Balkans was confined almost entirely to straight news. It was a 
period of irritating frustration, for German propaganda to Britain 
was now taking the Hne that we were losing and had, indeed, already 
lost Europe to Russia. 

Nor had we made any progress in our efforts to establish co-ordin¬ 
ation widi the Russians. Sir Archibald Clark Kerr had raised the 
matter several times in Moscow, but had received no answer. When 
it comes to “stalling”, the Russian bureaucracy has no equal in any 
country. With die object of forcing a decision Sir Orme Sargent 
asked Mr. Phil Hamblet, the permanent London representative of 
O.W.I., and myself to luncheon in order to discuss the whole matter 
with M. Sobolev, the able Counsellor of the Russian Embassy. 
There had been, Sargent told me, a glimnler of hope ftom Moscow. 
M. Sobolev had been instructed by the Kremh'n to supply further 
information about P.W.E. and O.W.I. We told him quite frankly 
how Anglo-American co-operation in propaganda worked, empha¬ 
sised its smoothness, and offered him places for the Russians not only 
at our weekly Anglo-American policy meetings but also on the 
London Propaganda Committee. M. Sobolev seemed co-operative. 
My feeling was that, whether or not we ever had genuine co-opera¬ 
tion, the Russians would take advantage of diis opportunity to 
appoint officials to both Committees if only in order to act as 
observers and reporters to their ovra Government. My instinct was 
correct, but four mondis were to pass before the Russians took their 
decision. 

We all liked M. Sobolev. He talked freely and was eloquent on 
the achievements of Russia during the last twenty-five years. In the 
first world war, he said, the Russians could not handle machinery. 
They were a race of peasants who were still using the most primitive 
forms of agriculturd implements. Stalin had made them tractor- 
minded and the process from being tractor-minded to being tank- 
minded was quick and natural. The Russian successes, however, 
could never have been achieved without the parallel conversion of an 
illiterate people into a Uterate people during the same period. In 1911 
seventy-seven per cent, of the Russians were illiterates. Today the 
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figures were exacdy reversed, and for the first time the people were 
discovering Russia’s past history and Russian traditions with the 
Irp pTiTiftss and enthusiasm of discoverers. Moreover, they were 
reading with zest and appreciation all the Anglo-American classics. I 
asked mm who were the most popular Anglo-American authors. 
Without hesitation he put Jack London a long way first, followed by 
Dickens and Mark Twain! 

Franker and more direct in method than M. Maisky and more 
forthright than the silent and enigmatic M. Gusev, M. Sobolev 
struck me as the ablest Soviet diplomat that I had yet met. His know¬ 
ledge of industrial matters was not just theoretical. M. Gusev had 
served his apprenticeship to diplomacy in the Ogpu. M. Sobolev 
was translated firom the management of an industrial plant in Lenin¬ 
grad to a high position in the Russian Foreign Office. I was not sur¬ 
prised when at the end of the war he was elevated to the post of 
political adviser to General Zhukov and, later to that of Deputy 
Secretary-General of the United Nations organisation. 

These Balkan and Slav problems, however, were of secondary 
importance compared with our tasks in connexion with the invasion 
of Europe. General Eisenhower had arrived in England in January, 
and his appointment as Supreme Commander of the Allied Expedi¬ 
tionary Force had been made public at once. On March 5, he had 
established his headquarters at Widewing, a weU-camoufiaged, 
walled-in camp near Kingston-on-Thames, with strongly built 
brick buildings inside and the outward appearance of a great green 
mound. Preparations for D-day, which was then fixed for the begin¬ 
ning of May, were already in active progress. In broad oudine the 
preparations had to cover two separate stages: (i) continuous aerial 
bombardment of German transport and lines of communication in 
France which would soften the way for the invading Allied armies 
and (2) the actual invasion itself. P.W.E. had an important part to play 
in explaining the aerial bombardment to the French people as a whole 
and, more particularly, to the French inhabitants in the target area. 

P.W.E’s problems were now complicated by the fact that General 
Eisenhower’s Psychological Warfare unit was in London. It had now 
changed its name firom Psychological Warfare Branch to Psycho¬ 
logical Warfere Division and was now known as P.W.D. When it 
was in Algiers, co-ordination with P.W.E. and O.W.I., London, 
which were the parent civil agencies, had worked comparatively 
smoothly. Algiers had accepted London’s guidance in policy, but, 
within the framework of that poUcy, had inevitably and, indeed. 
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quite properly acquired a considerable degree of independence. Now 
mat P.W.D. was temporarily established in London, a delicate situa¬ 
tion had arisen regarding responsibility for the planning of the 
political warfare campaign. In addition to their undisputed right to 
control policy, P. W.E. and O.W.I. not only paid the salaries of their 
representatives in P.W.D., but were financially responsible for all 
equipment, printing, supplies and other expenses. Moreover, neither 
Mr. Churchill nor President Roosevelt ever tolerated any inter¬ 
ference by the military in matters which in any way impinged on 
policy, and intervened forcibly whenever such attempts came to 
their notice. 

The position of P.W.E. and O.W.I. was, therefore, strong. But in 
order to avoid any possibility of misunderstanding, Bob Sherwood 
and I went out to Widewing to see Bedell Smith who had invited us 
to luncheon. He did not look quite so fit as when I had first met him 
in the autumn of 1942, but he was as quick, as decisive and as 
pleasantly tough as ever. Like all great soldiers he was so completely 
master of his time that he always seemed to have minutes to spare for 
everyone. We were asked to luncheon at i p.m, and on the stroke of 
one we were at our seats in the senior officers’ mess. To me it was a 
wonderful meal: with a juicy beefsteak of pre-war size and fried 
potatoes. Bedell Smith himself had a cup of soup and a sandwich. He 
was in very good form, told me that he had been in Scotland on an 
inspection, had stolen one day off in order to fish the late Ivan Cob- 
bold’s water on the Dee, and had caught his first salmon. Turning to 
more serious matters, he criticised with his usual frankness the scheme 
for a three or four zone occupation of Germany which was then 
being worked out by the European Advisory Committee. It would 
lead, he said, to certain trouble. Unless there were a joint Anglo- 
American zone the Russians would play the British off against the 
Americans and vice versa, and the Germans would play all three off 
against each other. Events were to justify nearly everything he said. 

After our meal he took me into his office, a large well-lit room with 
a table, on whicli stood photographs of the chief Anglo-American 
commanders and Chiefs of Staff, and a big desk without a single 
paper on it. We had five or ten minutes of quick and decisive talk 
about our propaganda problems. Bedell Smith, as keen as General 
Eisenhower on Anglo-American integration and the complete sub¬ 
mergence of separate nationalities, said that we must all work 
together. I told him briefly that such was my intention. While 
S.H.A.E.F. (Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Force) 
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remained in London, O.W.I., P-W-E. and P.W.D. shovild co¬ 
operate in all planning and preparations. When S.H.A.E.F. moved 
to France, P.W.E. and O.W.I. should be responsible for policy 
guidance and, as in North Africa, P.W.D. should conduct their 
propaganda in conformity with the policy guidance. Bedell Smith 
agreed at once. “That’s right,’’ he said. “This has my backing. If 
there is any difficulty, if there are any changes you want, come 
straight to me. The door is always open; you have only to walk in.” 
I felt relieved. Bedell Smith was a man who never said anything that 
he did not mean. 

In the end we established a reasonably satisfactory system of co¬ 
ordination by regular Tripartite meetings of P.W.D., O.W.I. and 
P.W.E. under my chairmanship. It was not perfect. Some of the 
American military had an inborn mistrust of the “politicos” and 
would have hked to militarise all propaganda. The civil agencies 
who, if things went wrong, received all the knocks from their 
respective Governments, resented any encroachment by the mihtary 
on purely political matters. But General McClure, the military head 
of P.W.D., was a model of fairness and square dealing, and the 
propaganda experts who did the real work were so keen on their job 
that disagreements were almost invariably over technical and not 
personal matters. 

I have already extolled the success of Anglo-Amcricaii inte¬ 
gration. Nevertheless, it might very easily have gone wrong. 
Indeed, it depended on a handful of senior officers on both sides, 
and the chief credit must go to General Eisenhower and the 
American officers closest to him. One of these U.S. officers was Bob 
McClure who, with several other senior officers of Eisenhower’s 
staff, had been a cadet with him at West Point. As the mihtary 
head of P.W.D. who had to deal with the civil agencies, he had 
a most difficult job. He handled it with rare tact and skill. A 
business-like professional soldier, he brought to his task not only a 
generous spirit of compromise but a truly remarkable impartiah'ty. 
Intrigue was entirely foreign to his nature, and I soon found that 
I could discuss with him with complete frankness on both sides 
even the most dehcate problems of Anglo-American difficulties. 
Had we had a different type of American or had McClure himself 
not been so indissolubly wedded to Eisenhower’s pohey of inte¬ 
gration, serious fnction would have been inevitable. 

By the beginning of April the Anglo-American bombing of 
communications in France md reached a high pitch of intensity. It 
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caused deep anxiety both to the Prime Minister and to Mr. £den 
who feared that the inevitable loss of French lives would embitter 
Anglo-French relations for several generations. Their fears were not 
allayed by a report of the Ministry of Home Security who, basing 
their calculations on the German bombing of Britain, forecast a high 
figure for the probable French casualties. P.W.E. were given the two 
tasks that I have already indicated: (i) to warn the French population 
on the Western seaboard to evacuate their homes and (2) to explain 
to the French people generally the necessity for the bombing. In 
addition, we had to report daily to the Prime Minister and to 
General Ismay on the reactions of the French public. While, there¬ 
fore, the senior members of P.W.E. were wresding with the multi¬ 
farious problems of preparation for D-day itself, the printing of pro¬ 
clamations and leaflets under Top Secret conditions, the launching of 
an airborne newspaper for the German troops, and the serious diffi¬ 
culty of procuring extra paper for our increased requirements, my 
own time was almost wholly taken ujp by the provision of materi^ 
for the political aspects of the Anglo-American bombing strategy. 

The crisis was acute. The politicians were very properly pre¬ 
occupied by the long-term consequences of the. bombing. The 
soldiers, intent on tlie success of the invasion, were insistent on the 
absolute necessity of what they called the softening process. Everyone 
knew that the decisive crisis of the war had arrived. No one doubted 
the outcome, but nerves were jumpy, and with the increasing tempo 
of the war, co-ordination between the various departments of White¬ 
hall became more difficult. P.W.E’s work was now under close 
scrutiny by the Prime Minister. At first he was not satisfied with our 
reports and wished to set up a ministerial Committee to deal with the 
whole problem of French reactions. He had never underrated the 
hazards of a landing on the open beaches of France, and his fears of 
the Anglo-American bombing strategy were aggravated by a com¬ 
bined protest of the French and Belgian Cardinals and Bishops. His 
suggestion of a ministerial Committee was resisted by Mr. Eden and 
Mr. Bracken who, however, increased their pressure on P.W.E. 
Moreover, Dr. Goebbels made full use of the opportunities offered 
to him by the crisis, and in his propaganda to France he concentrated 
all his efforts on emphasising the cynical indifference of the British 
Government to French lives. In his broadcasts to Fnglanrl fie took 
the line that Germany welcomed the Alhed invasion of Europe. It 
would give the German army the eagerly sought opportunity of 
bringing the war to a speedy end. 
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Subjected to constant cross-fire firom high quarters I had a harassing 
time. Fortunately our task was eased by Air Marshal Tedder who as 
Deputy Supreme Commander was responsible for die strategic plan 
of me Allied Air Forces. On him therefore fell the whole burden of 
defending the bombing policy. Far more interested in propaganda 
than most commanders, he naturally followed very closely our work 
at this particular moment. I had never met him imtil one day I was 
pulled out of a conference to answer the telephone and heard a voice 
say: “Tedder speaking. I’ve wanted to see you for a long time.” I 
replied that I had not liked to worry him, but that I had, in feet, 
arranged for Mr. Eden to ask him to luncheon. 

“That’s all right,” said Tedder, “but let’s start on a lower level and 
begin now.” 1 was asked to meet him that day at the Athenaevun at 
12.45 p.m. 

I arrived five minutes before my time and sat down in the hall to 
watch the elderly bishops, scientists and retired civil servants creeping 
in for the early luncheon which in war-time brought the only good 
food. At the appointed minute a young, athletic figure burst through 
the door, tlurew off his heavy Air Force overcoat, and shook hands. 
It was a wonderful sight to see him arrive in the gloomy Athenaeum 
hall with its dark and rather dirty portraits of Huxley, Darwin and 
Matthew Arnold. 

He kept me till 2.30, and we covered every aspect of the bombing 
crisis. He asked me what line we were taking in our next report to 
the Prime Minister. I told him that our line was that French reactions 
would not be bad provided that big casualties were avoided and that 
the time-lag until D-day, which had now been deferred tmtil June, 
was not too long. He agreed, insisted that the bombing was essential 
to the success of the landings, and complained bitterly that no agree¬ 
ment had yet been reached and that even now plans might be altered 
by the politicians when no time was left. He made a vigorous criti¬ 
cism of the so-called experts who were advising the Prime Minister 
and who, he said, had no practical experience of bombing and did 
not understand the problem. He gave the highest praise to General 
Eisenhower who, he said, had done a wonderful Job in establishing 
the most successful and harmonious integration of the Anglo- 
American forces. In North Africa they had been a very happy 
They were not so happy in London where they were too close to the 
poHticians and to the bureaucracy. He had a poor opinion of White¬ 
hall where the machine was fer too big and encouraged the shelving ■ 
of responsibility and the suppression of talent and wasted hours of 
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time in over-planning and in the postponement of decisions. There 
were far too many old men in the service departments. 

“I am fifty myself and I’m too old,” he said. Then he added rather 
bitterly: “In the Mediterranean we had nothing and did everything; 
here we have everything and can get nothing done.” 

He asked me if I had any troubles, and I told him of the difficulties 
of triangular co-ordination with two civil propaganda agencies in 
London and a military propaganda organisation which would 
eventually be in France and which, although composed mainly of 
members of O.W.I. and P.W.E., was controlled by a S.H.A.E.F. 
general. He told me not to make heavy weather about P.W.D. but to 
come straight to him with my problems or suggestions. 

“I can settle these matters easily,” he said pleasantly. “After all, 
that is one of the very few advantages that 1 enjoy as Deputy 
Supreme Commander.” 

I went away greatly relieved. There was no nonsense and no nar¬ 
rowness about this lean spare vigorous man who for all his fifty 
years looked almost absurdly young for his job. 

The next day, in the presence of Sir Orme Sargent, Mr. Oliver 
Harvey and Mr. Harold Mack of the Foreign Office, I had a useful 
talk with M. Louis Marin, the veteran French statesman and the Con¬ 
servative member of the resistance Council, who had just been safely 
smuggled over to Britain for consultation. His news and views were 
encouraging. For the moment at least, the resistance groups were 
united, from the extreme Right to the Communists, in their deter¬ 
mination to expel the Germans. All France listened to our broadcasts 
in French and to nothing else. Naturally the French people who were 
being bombed did not like our bombing, but the country as a whole 
understood and accepted it, regarding it as a prelude to invasion and 
to the liberation of France. Provided that this assumption was cor¬ 
rect and that the invasion did not come too late, Frenchmen could 
and would “take it”. He told a good story of the help given to the 
activists by the Vichy gendarmes who had facilitated his own escape. 
A gendarme would be sent to his own village to interrogate a sus¬ 
pected member of the resistance. He would say to him: “Well, my 
Friend, what do you think of the Germans and our Laval?” 

The suspect would reply cautiously: “Much the same as you do, I 
expect.” 

“H’m,” the gendarme would say, “Then in that case I really ought 
to arrest you.” 

I embodied M. Marin’s views in our next report on French 
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reactions to our bombing, and hoped for the best. It came quickly. 
President Roosevelt was a firm supporter of the bombing policy and 
gave his full backing to the soldiers. In the end the Prime Minister 
and Mr. Eden were satisfied. The bombing, which, in fact, had never 
stopped, continued with ever greater intensity. It was helped by the 
good weather which we enjoyed that spring. Its effect was prodigious. 
Its accuracy was such that the cost in French lives was uiuiitely less 
than the Home Security experts had predicted. 

By the end of May, P. W.E. had finished its preparations. It had, 
indeed, over-planned, not entirely through its own fault, for the 
amendments and alterations by otlier departments had never ceased. 
Now all was ready, and I hoped for a quiet week before D-day 
which was now fixed for the early hours ofjune 5. 

My hopes were illusory. On May 31,1 was involved in a minis¬ 
terial storm which would never have arisen but for the D-day tension 
which was now telling on everyone. P.W.D. had prepared a broad¬ 
cast for General Eisenhower to deliver to Germany and had sent a 
copy to me. As it touched on political matters, I had no other course 
but to submit it to the Foreign Office who, in turn, put it up to the 
Cabinet. The Prime Minister had been annoyed and had written to 
General Bedell Smith to complain of interference by the military in 
pohtical matters, and Bedell Smith had vented his wrath on General 
McClure, the head of P.W.D., for having provoked the Prime 
Minister “to put his thumb up my nose”. Unfortunately, too, the 
proposed broadcast had been prepared by a British member of 
P.W.D., and the Foreign OflSce took this opportunity to submit a 
paper to the War Cabinet suggesting that special machinery should 
be set up to control S.H.A.E.F. broadcasts. In the stress of the 
moment Mr. Eden signed it. P.W.E., in whom this control was 
already vested, was not consulted. Worse still, Mr. Bracken, who 
was responsible to Parliament for all broadcasting problems, knew 
nothing about die paper until he saw it in the Cabinet. He was angry 
and was determined to submit a counter-paper. I spent the next four 
days in trying to heal the breach. Mr. Eden, whose department had 
sinned grievously, was ready to apologise, but Mr. Bracken was sore 
and, when I tried to make peace, denounced me as a door-mat and a 
lackey of the Foreign Office. It had treated me disgracefully. What 
was the use of my being a Deputjr Under-Secretary if I were not con¬ 
sulted on a matter which was my direct concern? 

I was miserable. All my sympathies were with Mr. Bracken. He 
had been treated badly, but Mr. Eden had admitted the blunder and 
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had, in feet, already washed the heads of the ofifenc^g Foreign 
Office officials, and I felt that with D-day at hand the dispute should 
be ended. On the Monday morning of June 5 it had not been ended. 

Help came from an unexpected quarter and in a highly dramatic 
manner. The weather was stormy, and on the Sunday night General 
Eisenhower had postponed D-day for twenty-four hours. That day 
General de Gaulle had been flown to England from Algiers in a 
special aeroplane provided by the Prime Minister. His arrival was to 
provoke a storm to which the Eden-Bracken squabble was a tea-cup 
afiair. He had gone down to the camouflaged train in Hampshire 
which was General Eisenhower’s temporary headquarters. There he 
met the Prime Minister, had been taken into all the secrets of the in¬ 
vasion and had been shoAvn the texts of the various proclamations. 
There was no mention of him in the American texts. He was furious. 

The real excitement began on the Monday evening. On the Sun¬ 
day I had taken a room at the Savoy Hotel for several days in order 
to be near Bush House. For rather fer-fetched reasons of security, for 
the Savoy staff" had known me for the best part of twenty years, 
Dallas Brooks had insisted on booking the room, not in my name 
but in that of our assistant administrative officer, Mrs. Deacon. I had 
had a last meeting at Bush House at 10 p.m. when I had taken all our 
Regional directors into full confidence. 

As the release of the news and of the official proclamations was not 
to be made until 10 a.m. the next morning, I went back to the Savoy 
with Brooks and Jack Wheeler-Bennett, who was now our liaison 
officer with Charles Peake, the Foreign Office political adviser to 
S.H.A.E.F. I gave them a drink, sent them off" home, and was just 
preparing to go to bed when I was called back to Bush House to sign 
some directives. All was well, except for the absence of any script 
from General de Gaulle whose broadcast we were supposed to release 
with the other Allied declarations the next morning. The P.W.E. 
official in charge, who had worked like a hero and, indeed, had done 
most of the planning, was worried. I telephoned to Mr. Eden. He 
had no news for me. De Gaulle was being difficult. He would let me 
know more in half an hour or so. He told me that all was well now 
between Mr. Bracken and himself. As he sounded quite cheerful, I 
was not unduly worried. There was, however, no question now of 
going to bed, so with my colleague I walked down to Inveresk 
House, almost next door to us, to see our O.W.I. friends, telling our 
telephone operators to put me through on the direct line if there 
were any messages. We found Phil Hamblet, George Backer and 
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Bob Sherwood seated in Sherwood’s office. It was their first experi¬ 
ence of handling the propaganda side of a big operation, and they 
were determined not to miss one minute of it. As Hamblet said, 
Bob’s play And There Shall be No Night was running only a few 
doors up the street. We might as well take the sign down and put it 
up over Inveresk House. It was now 12.30 a.m. There was no message 
from Mr. Eden. 

At last at three in the morning I was called to the telephone. It was 
Mr. Eden. 

“Where on earth have you been?” he said. “We’ve been trying to 
get you for ages? Have you been on a binge?” 

I felt righteously indignant. “No, Sir. I am at my office. Where else 
should I be on the eve of D-day?” 

“Oh,” he rephed, “Charles Peake swore you were staying at the 
Savoy, but they insisted that you were not, until Peake asked for the 
manager and was at last told that you must be the gentleman 
registered as Mrs. Deacon!” 

Then he got down to business. There had been a great rumpus 
between de Gaulle and the Prime Minister. Matters had nearly 
reached breaking point. At last the General had agreed to broadcast. 
It was now too late for him to speak at the same time as the other 
AlUed leaders. He had better speak during the day. Charles i^eake 
was with him at the Connaught Hotel. I had better ring him up 
there and arrange the final details. 

“Is that all clear now?” Mr. Eden asked. 

I replied; “Shall we take the risk of annoimcing at 10 a.m., when 
approximately the other official releases will be made, that de Gaulle 
will speak during the day. If we don’t, the omission may cause some 
stir in France.” 

“How big is the risk?” 

“You know better than I do. Sir,” I said. “You have been with 
him.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Eden, “we’ve had a crazy night, but you had 
better go ahead.” 

I rang up Charles Peake and asked him to arrange a time for the 
General’s broadcast. The General was in the room and finall y agreed 
to record at Bush House at 12.30 p.m. the next day. 

Back we went to Bush House, collected our French team, and pre¬ 
pared a statement about de Gaulle’s broadcast. I also rang up General 
McClure and told him that de Gaulle had at last consented to speak 
on the air. Bob McClure, who had gone to bed, was not amused. 
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“I never want to hear his name again,” he said wearily and turned 

over to sleep again. 

I was just about to follow his example when suddenly I reaUsed 
that I had made a gaflFc. Surely, after all that had happened, the script 
would have to beapproved. I had forgotten to askMr.Edenby whom. 

I rang up the Foreign Office. There was no answer from Mr. 
Eden’s flat. I rang up No. lo Downing Street. Mr. Eden was not 
there. In despair I rang up the Resident Clerk at the Foreign Office 
who woke up Mrs. Eden who, in turn, roused her husband. 

I told him my trouble and said that the Americans would be 
satisfied if either Mr. Churchill or he himself approved the script. I 
apologised for pulling him out of bed. 

“You did rightly,” he said. “Of course the script must be vetted. 
The Foreign Office must do it. I’ll arrange for it first thing in the 
morning.” 

Although it was now after 4 in the morning, there was not a trace 
ofirritation in his voice. 

We had some tea in the oflfice and shortly before 5 a.m. I was 
ready to go to bed. Rain was falling, and dead-beat we sat in silence 
waiting for it to stop. Soon we heard the massed droning of aero¬ 
planes. We removed the black-out. The rain had stopped. The sky 
was a delicate sheen of the faintest blue, and high up the cohorts of 
’planes pursued their course to France in relentless rows. They looked 
like silver fish in a tropical sea. 

I walked back alone to the Savoy along the empty Strand and, 
going up to my room on the top floor, I pulled up die blinds and 
looked out at a dawn wliich had now become rosy-fingered. The 
view down the river was superb. Moreover, the waters of the 
Thames were unruffled. The wind, which had caused one postpone¬ 
ment and very nearly a second, had dropped. All, I prayed, would 
now be well. 

I was in bed by 6 a.m. and went to sleep at once. At 71 was awak¬ 
ened by the telephone ringing in my ear. It was my coUeague at 
Bush House. The Germans were already announcing on the wireless 
that die Allies had landed in France and the B.B.C. were quoting the 
German statements in the Home News; that is, forestalling the 
official releases of the Allies. Could I do anything to stop this? I 
could not and said so, I fear, rather testily. 

1 laid my head on my pillow again. But sleep was gone for good. 
I felt no tiredness. The operation was “on”. The greatest invasion 
that the world had ever seat had begun. 
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I dressed and went over to Bush House. The releases went out 
without a hitch. At 11 a.m. we received a message from S.H.A.E.F. 
that the landings had been exceptionally successful. Frayed nwves 
were marvellously restored, and everyone from the Prime Minister 
downwards was in the best of spirits. But I felt uneasy. General de 
GauUe had still to broadcast. The morning meeting at the Foreim 
Office had been a failure. General de Gaulle’s script wm not ready, 
and it was left to Ivone Kirkpatrick and myself to Vet” it while the 
General was recording it. 

At 11.30 Mr. Bracken telephoned to me to say that the Prime 
Minister wished me to pay every deference to General de Gaulle 
when he came to Bush House. I guessed that Mr. Churchill’s irrita¬ 
tion had subsided. In point of fact, Mr. Eden and Mr. Bracken had 
been working on him to this end. Kirkpatrick and I therefore went 
down to the Aldwych entrance to await the great man. To my sur¬ 
prise I found General McClure and two of his colleagues already 
there. We had not invited them. But the Americans were hyper¬ 
sensitive on the subject of de Gaulle, and I expect that McClure was 
acting on instructions. 

Five minutes before his appointed time the giant figure of the 
General blocked the entrance door. His free was set. One glance told 
me that he was in his grimmest mood. His greeting to !l^kpfttrick 
and me was restrained but friendly. I introduced him to the three 
Americans. He stiffened into complete frigidity, made three half- 
turns as he gave the limpest of hands to each, then, drawing himself 
to the full stretch of his immense height, strode forward uong the 
stone corridor. 

We went down into the bowels of the earth to the studios, and the 
B.B.C. staff, Gaullist almost to a man, turned out to welcome the 
General who, alone of all the AlUed leaders, had taken lessons in 
order to make himself a broadcaster. He relaxed a Uttle at the demon¬ 
stration and greeted the French B.B.C. team with some show of 
warmth. Then there was a terrifying hitch. He had, he said, no 
script. He had had no time to prepare more than a few notes. More¬ 
over, he had received reliable news that the Germans were going to 
cut off the electricity in the Paris area. He wished to broadcast five— 
that is, without recording—^at one o’clock. I thought that we were 
lost. If we said that the script must be “vetted”, he would refuse to 
broadcast. 

Then Ivone Kirkpatrick had a flash of genius. “General,” he said 
with eloquent conviction, “your broadcast today is the most momen- 
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tous that you have ever made, perhaps that you ever will make. Its 
effect will reach £u beyond the limits of France. All the oppressed 
countries arc waiting for your lead. We have made arrangements to 
put your talk out in twenty-four languages. We must have a record 
for our translations.” 

The General gave way, and in deathly silence we grouped our¬ 
selves round the glass w^s of the recording room. Without a trace 
of nervousness he delivered a superb broadcast. He began with a 
reference to this England which, when all seemed lost, had stood 
alone against the greatest military machine the world had ever seen. 
“Today”, he said, “it was right and fitting that this old bastion of 
freedom should be the base from which the armies of liberation were 
going on their errand of mercy and justice to free France and all 
Europe.” His voice, solemn, slow and well modulated, carried the 
conviction of sincerity in every word. Tears came into my eyes and, 
self-conscious in my lack of control, I looked at my neighbours and 
fotmd comfort. They, too, were deeply moved. 

The General made no mention of the Americans. It was the riposte 
in kind and it was fair. They had not mentioned him. 

But he had committed one sin. He had talked of his own Govern¬ 
ment as “le gouvemement fran9ais”; he had left out the unwelcome 
stigma of “provisoire”. In a recorded broadcast it is possible to 
remove a word; it is technically impossible to insert one. It was a 
venial sin. Surely, I thought, it would not hold up our approval. I 
still felt uneasy. 

I waited while the written text was prepared. Then I rushed down 
to the Foreign Office to seek Mr. Eden’s approval. He was engaged 
when I arrived, and Mr. Duff Cooper was waiting in the Private 
Secretaries’ room. But today I had priority, and Mr. Eden saw me 
almost at once. I gave him the text and drew his attention to the 
omission of “Provisional”. He read it through. He pointed to the 
omission. “I’ll have trouble with the Prime Minister about this,” he 
said, “but we’ll let it go.” He was smiling. He thanked me for the 
help he said I had given him. De Gaulle had been very obstinate and 
had amioyed the Prime Minister. Mr. Bracken had been very helpful. 

I went to see Mr. Bracken who had asked me to drink a cup of tea 
with him. Celtic sensitiveness had yielded to Celtic generosity and 
Celtic warm-heartedness, and he was in his most en d ear ing mood. 
He chaffed me unmercifully about being registered at the Savoy as 
Mrs. Deacon. Then, turning serious for a moment, he said to me, 
“You realise why I made this row with the Foreign Office. It was not 
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because of any trouble with Anthony; we’ve always been fiiends and 
always worked together. It was solely to improve your position.” 

“As a matter of &ct,” he went on, “Anthony and I are hunting 
together now. Yesterday we put in a joint paper to the Cabinet on de 
Gaulle and French affairs.” 

He paused for a second, and his fece Ut up with a smile of almost 
impish satisfaction. 

“Last night”, he said, “the P.M. called me a lackey of the Foreign 
Office.” 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE ALLIED INVASION of Europc fired the imagination of the whole 
world and in the oppressed countries stirred the flickering embers of 
long-deferred hopes into a flame of optimism. From Stalin it drew 
the most laudatory public statement that he had ever made on the 
war effort of his Allies. “The history of war”, he said, “knows no 
other similar undertaking as regards breadth of design, vastness of 
scale and high skill of execution.” And this time his statement was 
given, not to the correspondent of some foreign newspaper, but to 
the representative of his own Pravda, Nor was the Russian delight 
mere propaganda, for Sir Archibald Clark Kerr telegraphed a 
grapliic report of the elation of Moscow and of the congratulations 
wliich he had received from high Soviet officials many of whom had 
greeted him with unfeigned enthusiasm and such expressions as: 
“Now we know you are our friends.” 

In Britain excitement ran so high that nearly everyone assumed 
that the war was as good as over, and even General Ismay, who was 
steeled by long experience against wishful thinking, committed 
himself to the prophesy that hostilities would end on the hundredth 
day after D-day. In Italy the usually silent General Alexander, 
who had just taken Rome, was infected by the prevalent spirit of 
optimism and expressed a cautious hope that he would soon be able 
to push the Germans back to the Alps, and, nine months previously. 
General Eisenhower had bet Field-Marshal Montgomery five 
pounds that the victorious end would come before December 31 
of 1944. 

Our propagandists shared the general enthusiasm and, not un¬ 
reasonably, felt that this time they had made a direct, if secondary 
contribution to the success of the landings. Certainly their effort had 
been considerable. It included several new features. In preparation 
for D-day, P.W.E. had initiated a new series of broadcasts entitled 
“The Voice of S.H.A.E.F.” Their object was to provide General 
Eisenhower with a channel for direct instructions to the civilian 
populations everywhere on the Western seaboard. The project was 
approved by General Bedell Smith. The “master voice” was that of 
the mysterious “Colonel Britton” who had been the spokesman of the 
V-campaign and who, after a temporary death, had been resuscitated 
for the D-day preparations. In order to fit in vnth the deception plan 

306 
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the broadcasts went out in five languages; English, Danish, Dutch, 
French and Flemish. 

The preparation of the actual D-day broadcasts involved elaborate 
security arrangements. For a week before the actual invasion trans¬ 
lators were kept in “purdah” in Woburn while they translated the 
proclamations of General Eisenhower and of the national leaders into 
all the languages of Western Europe. These language broadcasts 
were done by members of the European Service of &e B.B.C. 

The leaflet operations were on a vast scale. Four days before D-day 
two printing presses were put under security control in order to 
print the invasion leaflets. They included General Eisenhower’s 
statement supported in the Norwegian, Belgian and Dutch leaflets 
by the proclamations of the national leaders. Special leaflets were also 
prepared for the French and Belgian transport workers, for the Ger¬ 
man troops in the actual landing zone, for the German reserves who 
were moving up, and for the Polish soldiers in the German armies. 
In addition, a special last-minute warning leaflet was produced for the 
French population in the zone of operations and, by arrangement 
with the Allied Air Forces, was dropped on D-day one hour before 
the intensive bombing began. Perhaps the most remarkable leaflet 
effort was made two days after D-day, when we received a demand 
from the Divisional Commanders in the fiont line for leaflets which 
would induce Germans to surrender. We had anticipated this 
request and were able to provide the Tactical Air Forces with sup¬ 
plies and to arrange simultaneously for dissemination by Bomber 
Command. One million and a half of these leaflets were dropped 
on firont-line targets three days after D-day. We were told that Aey 
had produced a good effect. Altogether approximately thirty- 
four million leaflets were dropped during the immediate invasion 
period. 

Finally D-day marked the culmination of our most ambitious 
achievement of the war. This was the production of a daily airborne 
newspaper which would give the German troops the plain truth 
about every aspect of the war on all fronts. The idea came firom the 
fertile mind of a famous British correspondent whose knowledge of 
Germany is unrivalled. Preparation of the project began in March of 
1944, and after many experiments the first issue appeared on April 25. 
On D-day we printed a million copies. The newspaper, called 
Nachrichten fiir die Truppe, carried war pictures and maps in addition 
to text and was in the fullest sense a wonderful production. The chief 
credit belongs to the British correspondent who personally super- 
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intended the editorial matter for every number, wrote much of it 
himself and inspired all his staff with his own enthusiasm, to our 
production manager, a genius at his job, and to the two private 
provincial printing firms who worked for us and who never once let 
us down either by delay or by any breach of security. 

The planning of the propaganda campaign for D-day was a com¬ 
bined effort of P.W.E., O.W.I., P.W.D., and the European Service 
of the but our American friends would be the first to admit 

that the main burden fell on P.W.E. Once again the propaganda 
experts did the work, the main task of Brooks and myself being con¬ 
fined to giving guidance, smoothing the way with ministers, the 
Foreign Office and the Chiefs of Staff, and ensuring the necessary 
conditions of security. 

Concurrently with our preparations for D-day the ordinary work 
of P.W.E. had been carried on without relaxation, and the demands 
on my time had been more than usually heavy. In May, Fitzroy 
McLean, the head of the British Mission to Tito, had visited London 
and had brought with him General Velebit, the personal aide-de- 
camp of the Yugoslav leader. I saw the General both with my col¬ 
leagues and alone. Dark, clean-shaven and heavily built, with 
smooth and glossy black hair and pince-nez, he looked more like an 
intellectual than a soldier. He was, in fact, a Zagreb lawyer who had 
become a war-time general. He spoke Enghsh fluently. He made a 
good impression on my colleagues mainly because he emphasised 
with considerable skill the democratic nature of Tito’s army which, 
he said, was composed of sixty per cent. Serbs, thirty per cent. 
Croats, and ten per cent. Slovenes. The percentages corresponded 
roughly to the racial divisions in Yugoslavia. Only five per cent, of 
the army were Communists. He gave an impressive list of the pro¬ 
fessional officers and prominent non-Communists who were serving 
under Tito’s banner. He also made great play with the importance of 
British propaganda to Yugoslavia, complained of its meagreness, and 
put in a strong claim for increased activity. Alone with me, he went 
much further. He admitted with a great show of frankness that the 
partisan leadership was Communist, but assured me that Tito stood 
four-square for independence and understood very well that, if he 
relied solely on the Russians, he might one day be the slave of Mos¬ 
cow. He, therefore, wished to build a bridge between East and 
West. In this manner he could strengthen his own position. 

Obviously he was trying to sell Tito to us as a kind of BeneL Nor 
was he wholly unsuccessfd in his effort. His suavity of manner and 
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his interest in propaganda flattered my experts. By saying what we 
wished to beUeve he made a strong, if only temporary, impression in 
higher circles. In particular, he emphasised Tito’s desire for a federal 
Yugoslavia, and this gambit, I believe, was the shrewdest of all Tito’s 
moves, for it appealed to all Yugoslavs and gave him a formidable 
advantage over the Pan-Serb entourage ofMihailovic. 

Velebit himself was no mean propagandist and in different circum¬ 
stances would, I felt, have made a good head of P.W.E. His story, 
however, was too plausible. Even accepting his figure of only five 
per cent. Communists in Tito’s army, I felt that a small band of 
resolute people who already controlled the machine and who knew 
exactly what they wanted were far stronger than the other ninety- 
five per cent, who didn’t. If the Russian advance continued more or 
less in pace with our own, the Russians would be in Yugoslavia first. 
The Communists would be the masters, and, whatever we might or 
could do, Yugoslavia, with a great show of unity, would enter the 
Russian orbit. As President Benes had always said, die peace of 
Europe would depend on the extent to which the Anglo-Americans 
would be prepared to recognise an entirely new situation in Eastern 
and South-Eastern Europe. 

President BeneS himself had occupied some of my time during this 
exciting period. Nine days before D-day he had celebrated his six¬ 
tieth birthday. Almost at the last minute I was asked by the B.B.C. 
to give a talk on him in the postscript to die Home News. The pres¬ 
sure of events forced me to refuse, but I made a broadcast in Czech 
and I also undertook to write an article on my memories of him for 
the birthday book which his American and English friends were pre¬ 
senting to him. The broadcast went well enough. At any rate I 
received a charming message from the President saying that Madame 
Benes and he had hstened-in and had understood almost every word! 
But the article was hard going. It was the first writing that I had done 
since 1939, but once a journalist always a journalist, and in a spirit of 
duty I wrote my article in the sweat and agony of a hot, sleepless 
night. Great was my revulsion when the book was not published 
until two years later I 

There was, too, a difficult problem in the Mediterranean. During 
the operations in North Africa, P.W.E. had had its own mission in 
Cairo, and in addition, had supplied some of its best experts to 
General Eisenhower’s Psychological Warfrre Branch in Algiers. On 
his transfer to Western Europe General Eisenhower had taken with 
him the cream of the talent in P.W.B., Mediterranean. It was now 
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necessary to strengthen P.W.B., to find a new head for it, and to 
bring our Cairo l^ssion under its control. The obvious choice was 
Paul Vellacott, the former headmaster of HarrowandpresentMaster of 
Peterhouse, who in the first world war had won a D.S.O. and risen 
to the rank of Brigadier. As head of the Cairo Mission he had done a 
first-class job in bringing order into the legacy of an unsavoury mess. 

Unfortunately, after General Eisenhower’s departure the situation 
in Algiers had changed for the worse. General Eisenhower had been 
succeeded by a British general in the person of Sir Henry Maitland 
Wilson. His deputy was the American General Devers, who had 
been switched to Algiers from London where he had been co¬ 
operating with General Morgan in the planning for D-day. Doubt¬ 
less, he had expected to take a prominent part in the invasion of 
Europe and can hardly fail to have been a little disappointed. More¬ 
over, as General Alexander was commanding the armies in Italy, 
where the fighting was being done, much of me glory had departed 
from Allied Force Headquarters, Algiers. Inevitably Anglo-American 
integration did not work so smoothly as under General Eisenhower. 
Unfortunately, too, Vellacott, who had been badly wounded in the 
first world war, had been ill during this period of transition. 
General Wilson had given high praise to his work in Cairo and had 
approved his transfer to Algiers. But when, in April, Vellacott was 
well enough to take up his new post, the British Commander hesitated 
to upset the delicate balance of Anglo-American co-operation 
which, after some initial difficulties, he had succeeded in cstabhshing. 

The truth was diat new gods had arisen in Algiers. The genial 
General McClure, whose scrupulous fairness had been an invaluable 
asset to a mixed Anglo-American team like P.W.B., had departed 
with General Eisenhower, and his successor lacked both his tact 
and his experience. When Vellacott arrived in Algiers, he was 
given no authority and was, in fact, relegated to the unenviable 
position of an adviser, and the top positions in P.W.B. were left to 
the Americans. 

In tliis unliappy situation Vellacott’s health broke down once more, 
and after six weeks he was forced to come home. He was a great loss, 
for in mental capacity and in organising ability he was head and 
shoulders above anyone in P.W.B. Like all strong m en he was a 
little difficult, but I felt then, and feel even more strongly today, that 
he would have been a dominant factor in achieving Anglo-American 
co-operation and that he would have commanded the respect of the 
soldiers as no cme else available would have been able to do. His 
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withdrawal did not improve relations and was regarded by the 
British and, indeed, by Mr. Eden and Mr. Bracken as an act of weak¬ 
ness on the part of General Wilson and Mr. Harold Macmillan. For¬ 
tunately, Mr. Barnes, the senior O.W.I. representative of P.W.B., 
had the tact of a bom diplomat, and, thanks to him, good relations 
were re-established and P.W.B. operated harmoniously as an integ¬ 
rated Anglo-American unit until the end of die war. 

When part of General Alexander’s forces were withdrawn to 
reinforce the Allied landings in the South of France on August 15, 
the chances of a quick and decisive success in Italy were removed. 
Mr. Churchill, who hivoured a rapid advance through Italy into 
Austria, had been opposed to the landing in the South of France but 
had had to give way to President Roosevelt. General Marshall had 
never taken kindly to the Mediterranean strategy. From the political 
point of view quick successes in Western Europe were essential to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s victory in the presidential election in which he was 
standing for his fourth term of office. And no one wanted his election 
more than we. Inevitably die main interest of the public was now 
concentrated on the battle in France. Inevitably, too, it became the 
main target for our propaganda. 

Our task was not so easy as it seemed, for the bad weather, which 
had so nearly wrecked the landings, continued and interfered 
seriously with the support which the Allied Air Forces could give to 
the troops. A fortnight after D-day the Anglo-American operations 
were behind schedule. S.H.A.E.F. remained calm and confident, but, 
during the fierce batde of the hinge, public morale at home swayed 
irritatingly between extremes of optimism and pessimism. P.W.E. 
had therefore to steer a middle course. Our task and duty was to 
maintain the confidence of the French and of the oppressed peoples 
in the occupied countries. At the same time we had to be carefiil not 
to annoy the British pubHc and, above all, the AlHed fighting forces 
by excessive optimism and by any suggestion that Germany was at 
her last gasp. 

The treatment of General de Gaulle also required delicate handling. 
His D-day broadcast still rankled with the Americans, and even Bob 
Sherwood, acting presumably on higher instructions, had complained 
to me officially that the B.B.C’s treatment of the broadcast had been 
anti-American. I went through the B.B.C. comment with him 
word for word and I hope satisfied him. On the other hand, the 
British public, not to mention the French resistance groups, was 
painfully surprised when soon after D-day the Prime Minister and 
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Field-Marshal Smuts visited France without General de Gaulle, A 
newspaper cartoon showing the two statesmen on their way to 
France, with General de Gaulle stranded on the English coast, and 
bearing the caption, “One of our Liberators is Missing,*’ accurately 
reflected the uneasiness of the public. Presumably it had some eflFect, 
for a few days later General de Gaulle was given permission to visit 
France where he received a jubilant welcome. These differences with 
General de Gaulle and, above all, the antipathy of President Roose¬ 
velt to the French leader were unfortunate, for, in General Eisen¬ 
hower’s words, the French resistance groups were rendering assist¬ 
ance** above his expectations”, and at that moment de Gaulle was 
the acknowledged hero of metropolitan France. Unfortunately, 
too, further painful incidents occurred, notably in August when 
the General refused to meet Mr. Churchill and, later. President 
Roosevelt. 

Meanwhile, the Germans, sorely harassed by the simultaneous 
Allied offensives from the East and from the West, had found com¬ 
fort and consolation in the launching of the first of their long- 
promised new weapons. On the night of June 12 the first “doodle¬ 
bugs”, officially christened later by the Prime Minister as flying- 
bombs, crossed the Channel. Only four landed in the London area. 
At first they were greeted with official silence and the public, still 
ignorant of the extent of the danger, showed no outward uneasiness. 
Six days later the Guards’ Chapel was hit during the Sunday service. 
The heavy casualties could not be concealed and came as a shock to a 
startled public. General Bedell Smith had a narrow escape. A great 
friend of Ivan Cobbold, himself a victim of the tragedy, *‘Beedle” 
had been invited to attend the service. His car was at the door of 
Widewing, and he was on the point of leaving for the Chapel when 
a top-secret and most urgent telegram from Washington, demanding 
his immediate attention, was handed to him. 

Within less than a month the new weapon had claimed 2752 fatal 
casualties or, as the Prime Minister announced, one death for every 
bomb launched. The figures were strictly accurate, but slightly mis¬ 
leading, for a considerable percentage of the bombs fell harnilessly. 
The effect on morale was not good, and the public, which had stood 
the early Blitz with immense courage, had hoped and believed that 
its worst trials were past. The South London areas suffered heavily, 
and in the fiftli year of the war the imfortunate Londoners found the 
day and night incursions of the bombs hard to stand. In Bush House 
we were neighbours of the Air Ministry whose spotters gave us the 
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over-head danger signal. At first we paid no attention to either the 
alerts or the signals. The latter were not pleasant. From my room on 
the second-top floor I could see the spotters on the roof and each 
time that they would suddenly run to the exit firom the roof and a 
chorus of bells would ring violently I had an empty feeling in my 
stomach. 

On June 30, a bomb landed in the Aldwych between the Air 
Ministry building and Bush House. Casualties in the street were 
heavy. P.W.E. itself was lucky, jfor, although considerable damage 
was done, the bomb fell at 2 p.m. when many people were at 
luncheon. Some forty members of the staff received treatment for 
cuts and minor injuries. There were only three serious casualties and, 
fortunately, all recovered. Morale, however, was visibly, but not 
seriously afiected, and afterwards, when the overhead danger signal 
sounded we came away firom the glass with which we were sur¬ 
rounded and congregated in the centre of the building. Interference 
with work, however, was negligible. 

I had one curious persond experience. During the period of the 
flying-bombs Mr. Eden kindly asked me to spend me week-end 
with him at Binderton, his attractive cotmtry house in the heart of the 
Sussex Downs, in order to get a good night’s sleep. Mr. Winant was 
the only other guest. Mr. Eden is at his best in the country. His 
energy is amazing. Every minute of his week-end is put to good use, 
and I discovered the secret of his remarkable capacity for dealing 
with official papers. He brings home with him a vast pile of official 
reading-matter and long before his guests are down he has read and 
carefully minuted those that require his attention. In the atmosphere 
of Binderton even the attractive but usually silent Mr. Winant—a 
frequent visitor and a great admirer of Mr. Eden—became eloquent 
and revealed an imsuspected sense of humour. On this occasion he 
told a good story of Mr. Bevin. He had been at some big war- 
charity show at which there had been dancing. Mr. Bevin had taken 
the floor, and Mr. Winant, who was standing next the Prime 
Minister, was puzzled by the somewhat elaborate and cumbersome 
foot-work of Mr. Bevin. Thinking this must be some old English 
coimtry dance, he turned to his neighbour: “What do you call that 
dance?” 

Mr. Churchill watched the gyrations on the floor. 

“Ah,” he said, benevoloiuy, “that’s what we call the Labour 
movement.” 

Mr. Winant left Binderton on the Sunday evening, and I went to 
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bed in the happiest frame of mind, fully prepared to benefit by the 
quiet night’s sleep which Mr. Eden had promised. Scarcely had I 
turned in, when there was a loud explosion followed by a crash of 
broken glass. My door blew open, and for a moment I felt as if I 
were being lifted out of bed. An anti-aircraft battery had brought 
down a flying-bomb in a field in front of Binderton. 

There was another curious incident during that week-end. On the 
Saturday afternoon Mr. Eden was called to the telephone. The voice 
at the other end was that of Sir Alexander Cadogan. M. Gusev, the 
Russian Ambassador, had made a scene at the Foreign Office because 
Sir Alexander would not and, indeed, could not attach immediately 
three coaches to a train to evacuate the women personnel of the 
Russian Embassy to Blackpool! 

In their propaganda to their own people the German propagandists 
gave fiintastic accounts of the flying-bomb which they called the 
“reprisal-weapon”, and in his broadcasts in English Lord Haw-Haw 
excelled himself in blood-curdling stories ofnew weapons and further 
horrors to come. He also developed the theme that victory was use¬ 
less to Britain because Russia would dominate Europe, and the 
United States would take over the British Empire. For P.W.E’s 
benefit he added a special rider, declaring that a Germany, steeled 
against Bolshevism in the East and against Jewish power-poUtics in 
the West, was impervious to propaganda, and that in broadcasting 
to Germany we were wasting our time and the taxpayers’ money. 
We countered mildly by asking why, if no Germans wanted to hear 
our foreign broadcasts, the German Government had recently 
increased the penalties for listening-in. 

We had a harder task when on July 20, Count Stauffenberg placed 
his dme-bomb in the room in which Hitler was holding a conference 
with his military advisen, and, although die attempt failed, the con¬ 
spiracy of a group of high German officers was revealed to the world. 
The excitement in Britain was intense, and in ministerial circles 
opinions varied widely, some ministers holding that the whole story 
was a propaganda trick to increase Hitler’s popularity and others 
insisting that it was the beginning of the German revolution. It goes 
without saying that our propagandists were eager to exploit and to 
exaggerate the situation, but Mr. Eden gave a safe and, as events 
proved, a sound ruling. 

We should ignore any idea that the attempt was a propaganda 
“stunt”. On the other hand, we should be careful not to credit with¬ 
out a thorough sifting the wild rumours of dvil war and <^>01 revolt 
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which were then circulating. We gave a full and dramatic recon¬ 
struction of the attempted assassination. The Germans helped us by 
producing Hider at the microphone. His voice—and we were certain 
that it was his voice—showed that he had been badly shaken. After 
the first excitement had passed, it became dear that the attempted 
assassination had produced no major change in the internal situation 
of Germany. Failures rarely do anywhere. 

Of ftr more consequence to our propaganda was the news ftom 
the military fronts. By the beginning of August the hard and relent¬ 
less fighting in Normandy was beginning to bear firuit, and the Ger¬ 
mans were wilting under the hammer-blows of the Anglo-American 
armies. During July the Russians had made great advances and had 
taken Lvov and Brest-Litovsk and, even if their progress had now 
slowed down, the two-front war was obviously telling on the 
German war-machine. 

On August 2, Brooks and I went before the Chiefi of Staff to 
report on our propaganda. We had an easy time. Whatever we did, 
propaganda was rarely criticised when die military position was 
fevourable. We gave an account of the changed tactics of Dr. 
Goebbels. He had now made a complete volte-face, had dropped all 
boasting and was telling his people frankly of the “mortal dmger” 
which threatened Germany. He went so fer as to call on them to 
imitate the admirable phlegm and confidence of the British in the 
grim years of 1940 and 1941. 

In our own propaganda we took care to remind the Germans of 
Hitler’s numerous boasts in the days when a German victory seemed 
a foregone conclusion to all Germans. The wheel of fortune had now 
swung fiill-tum against Germany, but Goebbels had still one asset: 
the Allied policy of imconditional surrender which, in spite of all we 
could say by way of explanation, he was able to exploit to his own 
people as die official avowal of the Allied intention to destroy 
Germany. It was to remain an asset tmtil the end of the war. 

There was, indeed, only one dark spot on the war-horizon. 
Anticipating a speedy advance by the Russians, the Poles in Warsaw 
had risen against their oppressors. The expected aid from the Russians 
had not come, and in its absence the Polish insurgents were fighting 
a heroic and hopeless batde. The Russian army of General Rokos- 
sovsky had, in fact, been repulsed with heavy losses by the Germans 
East of Warsaw, but the subsequent attacks by the Moscow radio on 
the Warsaw Poles, whose leader. General Bor-Komorovski, was a 
supporter of the Polish Government m London, seemed merely to 
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confirm a widely held opinion that the Russians were deHberately 
withholding their aid. 

Apart from this tragedy which boded ill for the peace, the Chiefr 
of Staffhad no criticisms to make. Although always business-like and 
never given to emotional enthusiasms, they were obviously in a 
cheerful mood, and Brooks and I went out well satisfied. 

The same day we met Major-General John Kennedy, the A.C.I.G. S. 
(Operations) and a shrewd calculator who rarely indulged in specula¬ 
tions about the future. He informed us that he hadjust made a modest 
bet that the Anglo-Americans would be in Paris before the Russians 
took Wanaw. At the moment it seemed a risky wager. 

But still better news was tp come. On August 14, Field-Marshal 
Montgomery had sent a most optimistic telegram to the Prime 
Minister who was in Italy. The Field-Marshal was not afraid to 
prophesy. He had, in fact, made many predictions. But—until then 
at any rate—^he had never been wrong. On the same day General 
Eisenhower, who rarely boasted, issued a proclamation calling for a 
special effort from his armies to exploit “a fleeting, but definite 
chance of a smashing victory”. Six days later came the news that the 
German resistance in Western France had collapsed. In the highest 
circles in Whitehall there was the greatest optimisni, and the prevalent 
view was that the Germans would be out of the Pas de Calais and 
most of Belgium in a fortnight and would withdraw to the line of the 
Meuse. The same evening there were rumours in London, started 
perhaps by the official announcement of General de Gaulle’s arrival 
in Cherbourg, that Paris had fallen. 

The rumours had merely anticipated events. On Wednesday, 
August 23, J. B. Clark, the Controller of the European Service of the 
B.B.C., “buzzed” me on our inside telephone. He hadjust received 
an official communique from General Koenig stating that the French 
Forces of the Interior had Hberated Paris. I asked him if the news had 
been confirmed by S.H.A.E.F. Clark rephed that the communique 
had been received in the ordinary way, mat Koenig’s communiques 
were released automatically by the B.B.C. and that the French 
General was a member of Eisenhower’s staflT. I felt a Httle suspicious 
and told Clark to pubUsh the news as from General Koenig but not 
to exult until 1 had checked it. 1 telephoned at once to Mr. Eden and 
Mr. Bracken. Both were surprised and sceptical, but, before I had 
finished telephoning, the news had gone out on the twelve-thirty 
French bulletin. 

Then followed the most bewildering forty-eight hours in the 
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history ofF-W-E. We rang up S.H.A.E.F. who had no news to give. 
They told us to stand by for a communique which would shortly be 
issued. It never came. More suspicious than ever, I went to see General 
Ismay. He did not believe the French communique. He thought it 
possible that the French had taken action on their own initiative. If 
they had, it was a serious matter, for their action would probably 
force us to detach forces from the pursuit of the retreating German 
armies. He was annoyed. The Foreign Office, which I visited in order 
to ask Mr. Eden to broadcast in French, shared Ismay’s views, and 
Sargent, fearing lest Paris should prove a second Warsaw, was even 
more apprehensive. 

By evening there was still no news from S.H.A.E.F., but in spite 
of their silence we put on an extra French programme in the Euro¬ 
pean Service of the B.B.C. The French members of the B.B.C., 
who, like most people, believed the communique of their own 
countrymen more implicidy than those of others, were deUrious 
with dehght, and Jacques Duchesne, their admirable leader, who 
came to see me to discuss the recording of Mr. Eden’s broadcast, 
could hardly speak for tears. My own feelings Were constrained by 
the agony of uncertainty. 

The morning brought no relief. S.H.A.E.F. was still silent. I spent 
a harassed forenoon trying to arrange a time for Mr. Eden to be 
recorded at the Foreign Office. There was a long hitch, because the 
French team of the B.B.C., who had been celebrating all night, were 
late in coming to Bush House. Finally we arranged for Duchesne to 
make the recording at 4.30 p.m. An hour later we received the long- 
expected message from S.H.A.E.F. It was alarming in its curtness. 
Paris was not Hberated. In any event Hberation of the capital was not 
important in comparison with the main task of defeating the retreat¬ 
ing German armies. I telephoned to Mr. Eden who by now had gone 
to a special Cabinet meeting on Poland. But I got the message to 
him. At 6.15 p.m. Sargent came out of the meeting to give me Mr. 
Eden’s reply. He had received a communication from General 
Bedell Smith. The French were not masters of the situation. The 
very thing that S.H.A.E.F. had wished to avoid had happened. 
General Eisenhower would now have to divert troops from the 
main batde in order to support Paris. Mr. Eden’s broadcast would 
have to be postponed. I guessed—^I think rightly—that the Ameri¬ 
cans were sore and that they blamed de Gaulle. 

The sky was now inky black. The storm burst with a fiury of 
lightning, thunder and heavy rain. A long alert was in process. The 
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Germans were releasing a last spate of “doodle-bugs” before aban¬ 
doning the Pas de Calais sites, and in the hurtling confusion it was 
difilcult to distinguish the peals of thunder from the crash of bombs. 
My heart sank. Dejectedly I told J. B. Clark that the broadcast would 
have to be postponed. Fortunately I had already taken the precaution 
to inform him not to make any previous announcement of the 
broadcast. Within five minutes of my speaking to Clark, he was on 
the telephone again. He had startling news. Broadcast messages fi:om 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Stimson on the Hberation of Paris had 
just gone out to the world. I sent a message through to Mr. Eden. 
Presently he came on the telephone himself, and I read him the 
eloquent words of President Roosevelt. 

“This is a bit hot,” he said. “What do we do now?” 

“Put your broadcast out,” I repUed. 

“Very good, you can let it go.” 

I pressed my “buzzer” to Clark. “J. B.,” I said, “full steam ahead!” 

Mr. Eden went on the air at 9.30 p.m. He spoke in French. His 
broadcast was first-class both in delivery and in content. I telephoned 
to him and told him so, adding that we had put him on before Mr. 
Stimson and the President. He seemed pleased, and I took advantage 
of the moment to suggest that we should give a dinner to the French 
and that he should come. He asked me to arrange an evening when 
he was free. 

I now felt tolerably sure that Paris was now French again. But my 
suspense was not ended. After the storm the Friday of August 25 was 
one of the few perfect days of a wretched summer. There was still 
litde or no news from Paris, and the pessimists were sceptical 
throughout die day. In the evening I dined with Sargent and 
Wheeler-Bennett. Sargent was not yet satisfied. He had been present 
at all the Cabinet meetings. The situation was grave. Fighting had 
been going on all Thursday. There were 8,000 German troops in 
Paris, who after a preliminary surrender had withdrawn it. He feared 
the worst. It might take weeks to capture the city street by street, 
and then it would be a ruin. He was still harping on a second War¬ 
saw. It was sigm'ficant, he said, that the Russians had not mentioned 
the fall of Paris. 

At dinner I drank to drown my depression. Then Sargent turned 
on the wireless. All was well. This time the German commander in 
Paris had finally surrendered with all his forces. De Gaulle was in 
Paris. He had spoken, and his words had released the pent-up emo¬ 
tions of his long-sufieting countrymen. This nnarrnTnmnilating 
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Norman, whom M. Massigli once described to me as rigid but in- 
&Uib}e in his long-term judgment of events, had chanced his hand 
and had succeeded. Whatever the future might be, he had received a 
fitting reward for a courage which had never &iled and for a 6ith 
which never doubted the greamess of France or her right to be 
treated as an equal by every Great Power.' 

As I listened, I was hard put to it to suppress the tears which clouded 
my eyes. The relief from a long drawn-out suspense had released my 
emotions. But even stronger was the joy and gratitude that France, 
who, whatever her weaknesses mayhave been,had suffered grievously 
from our unpreparedness, should have freed her capital by her own 
efforts. It was a triumph which, if it owed almost everything to the 
Anglo-American armies, no Englishman and no American could 
begrudge. 

I was so delighted that I forgot to tease Sargent for his pessimism. 
Yet P.W.E. had made its greatest and—who knows—^perhaps its 
most successful mistake of the war. It had liberated Paris twenty-four 
hours before a French or other Allied soldier had entered the pre¬ 
cincts of the city. 

The dinner to the French was a great success. We held it on 
September 5, because it was the first night which Mr. Eden had free. 
We had also asked M. Delfosse, the Belgian Minister oflnform^don 
with whom we had co-operated very closely in stimulating and 
feeding the Belgian resistance movement. As Brussels had been 
liberated that very afternoon, we could not have been more fortunate 
in our choice of date. We sat down twelve, including Moley Sargent 
and Oliver Harvey from the Foreign Office, J. B. Clark, and Jacques 
Duchesne. Both Delfosse and Duchesne, each in bis own style a 
superb orator, paid eloquent and deeply moving tributes to the 
British. Both took the line that out of evil would come good, for the 
Belgians and French who had lived in England through the long, 
testing years of war had leamt to know us and appreciate us as never 
before. Mr. Eden, who had not been told that he would be expected 
to speak, made the best speech that I have ever heard him deliver. He 
spoke a little more haltingly than usual, but was extraordinarily sin¬ 
cere and effective. He struck exactly the right note with our guests 
when he said that only by the West holding together could we hope 
to establish a setded Europe. 

During the evening there was one untoward incident. Just before 
coming to the dinner Sargent had received a telegram from Clark 
Kerr in Moscow saying that the Russians had declared war on Bui- 
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giria without giving previous notice to the British and Americans. 
As we were negotiating an armistice with Bulgaria at that moment, 
the news was disturbing, if indeed, not sinister. 

The war against our enemies was going well; the peace for which 
we were fighting was already being threatened by divisions among 
the Allies. 



BOOK V 


RELUCTANT BUREAUCRAT 



"he is no wise man who will quit a certainty for an uncertainty.” 

SAMUEL JOHNSON 

"the soman empire fell at last, sick unto death, and beyond recovery, 
as we now see, from over-administration.” T. s. glover 



CHAPTER ONE 


THE LIBERATION OF France and Belgium inarked the peak of P.W.E’s 
activities as the central British organisation for pohdcal warfore. 
These activities were not to diminish. Indeed, with the increased 
tempo of the war greater demands than ever were to be made on the 
department, but the character of its work was to undergo a change. 
P.W.D., S.H.A.E.F. had now moved to France. Propaganda was 
becoming more and more closely linked to military operations, and 
inevitably the forward propaganda imits were to acquire greater 
independence and greater authority. P.W.E. would remain as the 
main vehicle for official guidance on propaganda policy, but it was 
to become more and more a rear echelon agency for supplying 
personnel and material for the forward units on the Continent. The 
change came gradually and was not easily accepted by the experts 
who remained in London and who, indeed, had devised the whole 
technique of modem propaganda. 

Moreover, the Allied Governments with whom we had worked so 
closely were eager to return home as soon as their countries were 
liberated, and they, too, found it easier to co-operate with the propa¬ 
gandists on the spot than with London. Inevitably, P.W.D. made 
continuous demands for additional staff which had to be supplied 
foom rapidly diminishing sources and with no possibility of replace¬ 
ment. 

The Foreign Office, too, was now faced with the task of re¬ 
establishing embassies in the liberated countries and, itself woefully 
short of staff, began to draw on P.W.E. Ivone Kirkpatrick had 
already been recalled in August. His withdrawal had been a severe 
loss, and with the liberation of Brussels it was followed by an urgent 
request for Peter Scarlett, my Foreign Office assistant, and for the 
Director of my Belgian Region. My Director of Plans had collapsed 
in July vdth an arachnoid memorrhage and, although he had made 
an amazing recovery, was not yet fit for work. The Admiralty, I 
knew, wanted Brooo, and I was merely waiting for the blow to 
fill. P.W.E. was a temporary department which would not continue 
after the war. It was, merefore, a ftir preserve for everyone to raid. 

On the other hand, suggestions to wind up P.W.E. as soon as 
possible were frowned on by the traditional departments who found 
it useful for the various extraneous and temporary commitments 

3*3 
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which they themselves were not yet ready to undertake and which, 
in fact, were beyond the scope of P.W.E’s charter. But from talks 
with the Treasury I knew that we were already condemned although 
we were to be an unconscionable time in dying and were to have 
many unexpected adventures before the death rattle. It was a situa¬ 
tion that I was compelled to accept. 

To my great grief one commitment which I had ardendy desired 
was removed from us with dramatic and disturbing suddenness. The 
long efforts of Sherwood and myself to associate the Russians with 
our political warfare had at last been crowned with success, and early 
in August the Kremlin appointed M. Saksin and General Vassiliev to 
attend the Anglo-American weekly policy meeting and to co¬ 
operate with us generally in propaganda to Germany. We took them 
completely into our confidence and gave them not only our policy 
directive, but also the analysis of German propaganda which served 
as a background to our own propagandists and to the European Ser¬ 
vice of the B.B.C. 

The meetings were rather difficult because the Russians spoke no 
English, and I had to act not only as chairman but also as interpreter. 
In every other respect relations seemed to be excellent. M. Saksin, a 
shy and timid professional diplomat, said little, but was friendly. 
General Vassiliev, a cheerful, frank and bluff soldier, was an acquisi¬ 
tion, for he talked freely and well on miUtary subjects and gave us 
valuable information. 

For a month all went smoothly, and on September i, Sherwood 
and two of his O.W.I. colleagues and J. B. Clark and myself were 
invited to luncheon at the Russian Embassy. We were given a 
sumptuous meal beginning with vodka, caviare and smoked salmon. 
I tossed down my first glass of vodka in the approved Russian 
manner, was not allowed to stop at one, but had to have three more: 
one for victory, one for the good news, and one for good luck. 
After these libations conversation became pleasantly free. 

General Vassiliev told me that the Russians were launching a new 
attack in the North and that soon we should have good news. The 
Germans, he said, had now only two hopes: their secret weapons and 
their conviction that the Allies would quarrel before the war was 
over. Both contingencies, especially the second, were, he intisted 
warmly, vain hopes. The atmosphere was most cordial. Even the 
stolid M. Gusev thawed, and we il took our leave, confident that at 
last the ice was broken and that we could now make real progress. 
The Russians came to our next meeting. Nothing untoward hap- 
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pened. True, M. Saksin pointed out that we had made a mistake the 
previous week in stating that the armistice terms for Bulgaria had 
been drafted in consultation with Russia. He also criticised the tide, 
“Guidance for Output,” of our analysis of German propaganda as 
misleading and suggested that it should be altered. We at once 
agreed. He seemed well-satisfied, and both Russians readily accepted 
an invitation from Mr. J. B. Clark to visit the various establishments of 
the B.B.C. a few days later. At our next meeting the Russians failed 
to appear, nor did Aey keep their appointment with Clark. Even¬ 
tually we discovered that both men had been recalled to Moscow. 

We telegraphed to Sir Archibald Clark Kerr to ask him what had 
happened. After some delay came a blast firom M. Lozovsky, die 
head of the Russian propaganda services. Our analysis of German 
propaganda had contained a statement that Himmler was now 
advocating a separate peace with Russia. This was an insult to 
Russia. M. Lozovsky professed to believe and continued to assert 
that this statement was part of our directive. Long and tedious 
explanations produced no result. The Russians never declared that 
they refused co-operation in propaganda. They merely made no 
attempt to renew it, and this inactive persistence was maintained until 
the end of the war. 

Doubdess, the Russians had now made up their minds to go their 
own way. They had already taken their own line in Roumania and 
in Bulgaria and, although M. Mikolajczyk had at last made the jour¬ 
ney to Moscow, a Russian-sponsored Polish Government was 
already in being in the Russian capital. In the absence of any agreed 
post-war plans for Europe it was clear that the new frontiers would 
be established, not by treaty, but by the limits of the line of advance 
of the Allied armies. 

The fiill of Warsaw on October 2, after sixty-three days of heroic 
fighting by the Polish insurgents, intensified the Polish-Russian 
<msis. Feeling in Britain ran high, and there were bitter recrimina¬ 
tions between the pro-Poles and the pro-Russians. If you were pro- 
Polish, you said blundy that Poland had been crucified. If you were 
pro-Russian, you shrugged your shoulders and maintained that the 
Poles had committed suicide. 

The truth lay somewhere between the two extremes. There was 
the security problem. Most people admitted willingly that Russia had 
a right to insist on a fiiendly Poland. Yet many elements in the Polish 
Government in London were bitterly anti-Russian. There was, too, 
the long historical past replete with tragic examples of Polish- 
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Russian antagonism. Searing a more direct influence on the immedi¬ 
ate crisis was the background of the years immediately following the 
first world war when Poland, profiting by Russia’s weakness and 
not content with the extensive firontiers which had already been 
given to her, marched on Kiev with the intention of adding further 
territory to her already swollen domains. Later, she had driven a hard 
bargain with a Bolshevik Government still engaged in fighting a 
dvu war in which its opponents were supported by the British 
Government. Yet there were at most 25,000,000 Poles against the 
150,000,000 Russians. The hyper-sensitive Russians remembered 
these tragic days. Nor did they forget that the chief supporter of the 
anti-Bolshevik crusade had been Mr. Churchill. It was inevitable 
that in their new strength the Russians would have nothing to do 
with those Poles who retained the spirit of 1920, and there were 
several in the Polish Government in London. 

The impasse in which the Polish Government now found itself 
imposed a difficult task on our propaganda. During the battle of 
Warsaw the Polish Region of P.W.E. had given full support to the 
insurgents, and in their free time on the air the London Poles had 
been allowed to say what they liked, short of direct attacks on the 
Russians. This limited freedom of action satisfied neither the London 
Poles nor the pro-Polish elements in the British House of Commons, 
by whom P.W.E. was severely criticised. 

On October 8, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden left for Moscow. As 
fer as military matters were concerned, the visit was a success, with 
Stalin taking a sober view of the duration of the war and giving the 
first ofjune, 1945 as his date-line for the end. But as far as the Polish 
problem was concerned, little progress was made, mainly on account 
of the hesitations of M. Mikolajezyk. Stalin said he was prepared to 
guarantee the frontiers of Poland on the basis of the Curzon Line and 
to accept M. Mikolajezyk as Prime Minister of the new Russian- 
sponsored Polish Government. But he insisted on the cession of 
Lvov. In spite of British recommendations to accept this comprom¬ 
ise as his last chance, M. Mikolajezyk was unwilling to agree until he 
had consulted his colleagues in London. His position was unenviable. 
Probably he felt that, whatever he did, the end would be the same. 
But the delay hastened the process of disintegration. Two months 
later Mr. Churchill, in repudiating the Polish Government in London, 
was clearly preparing the way for recognition of the Russian-spon¬ 
sored Polish Government in Lublin. The propaganda of 
P.W.E’s Polish Region had become impossible. 
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While Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden were away in Moscow, I was 
forced to consider the problem of my own future which had now 
become acute. For some considerable time past Mr. Eden had asked 
me what I proposed to do after the war. He hoped, he said, that I 
would remaiit in the Foreign Office. A definite scheme had now been 
put forward. If I would stay on for a year or so to organise the new 
information services of the Foreign Office, I could have an embassy 
afterwards as an end to my career. My lost pension rights would be 
restored. Many of my friends urged me to accept this offer both for 
the job itself and for my personal security. I was getting on for sixty. 
In foe new post-war England, should I be able to live as a writer? 
The bureaucratic state would be all-powerful. To serve it would be 
both interesting and safe. 

For the last five years I had had little time to think about my future. 
Occasionally it had forced itself on my mind, but with my fotal 
focility for avoiding unpleasant thoughts I had always dismissed it. 
Now I hesitated and spent much time in discussing the problem with 
my friends, especially Molcy Sargent and Jack Wheeler-Bennett. 
Sargent favoured acceptance. Wheeler-Bennett was against it and 
saw me wrestling till the end of my days in a fog of frustration. 
Under the Foreign Office the information service would never be 
more than a lame dog, for fundamentally all Foreign Offices di^iked 
publicity. After the war the Treasury would cut down expenses. 
There would be no money to attract the talent which was necessary 
to create an efficient service. 

His advice seemed good to me, but, irresolute before a decision 
which could no longer be avoided, I went for a long week-end to 
Sedbergh to consult my brother. He, too, advised acceptance, and, 
although given kindly, this irritated me. I spent my last day alone by 
the banks of the Lune. The autumn weadier was superb. Against a 
blue sky the fells stood out in the clearest outline, and the broad dale, 
watered by four rivers, looked as warm and inviting as a Tyrolean 
valley in midsummer. Gloomily I reflected that were I twenty years 
yoimger I should not hesitate to leave Whitehall at the earliest 
moment. I had been a reluctant, not to say an unorthodox, bureau¬ 
crat. I had begun my career as an official but had resigned in 1922. 
Now for the first time war-weariness was making me think of 
personal security. My thoughts went back to the river. An old 
salmon, urged by the spawning instinct, was trying to climb the fell 
below Killington. The water was low, and his task seemed impos¬ 
sible. Nine times he leapt and fell back, but still he persevered. Then 
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•widi a great spring he landed near the top, hung slitheting for a 
moment on the slippery rock, and wnggled over on the right side. 
My heart leapt with him. Back to London I went with my mind 
up. Security could go to hell. On October 28 ,1 broadcast in 
Czech to the Czechs for their Independence Day and, in spite of 
Foreign Office admonitions of caution, told them that before the 
next annivenary we should meet in a free Prague. Two days later I 
received a new contract from my publishers and signed it at once. 

When Mr. Eden returned from Moscow, he sent for me. I saw 
him in bed in his flat in the Forei^ Office. For once he was in a 
slightly peevish mood. He was leaving for Paris that afternoon with 
Mr. Churchill and had been kept up very late at the Cabinet the 
previous night by a long discussion on the inadvisability of the 
Prime Minister’s risking a visit to the still disturbed French capital. 
He made me a formal offer, and I refused it as gracefully as 1 could. 

He seemed a little surprised. “I thought this was what you 
wanted,” he said. I went back to my office and wrote him a letter 
thanking him for his trust in me and saying that there was no other 
Minister whom I would serve so willingly, but that, if the Foreign 
Office intended to establish a really efficient information service, 
several Goliaths would have to be slain and I was too old to be a 
David. He took it very well. Our personal relations suffered in no 
way, and, now that I could not be accused of angling for a job, I 
could talk to him more freely than ever before. 

indireedy the visit of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden to Moscow was 
responsible for one of those tragi-comic situations which relieve 
temporarily the gloom and horror of war. On November 7, the 
anniversary'of the Bolshevik revolution, but now called Russia’s 
National Day, I went to the reception at the Russian Embassy. 
The crowd was enormous, and even in the spacious rooms of Har¬ 
rington House movement was almost impossible. In his anniversary 
speech Stalin had made pleasant references to Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Eden, had emphasised Allied unity, and had annoimced that “in the 
none too distant future” the Red Army would hoist the flag of 
victory over Berlin. Ignorant of all the diplomatic difficulties, half 
London had flocked to congratulate the official representative of 
Russia. With some difficulty I made my way to the crowded buffet. 
To my surprise there was no vodka, no caviare. 

It was at this moment that I noticed the genial figure of General 
Vassiliev, who had by now returned to London in a purely military 
capacity. He greeted me warmly and, drawing me into a comer. 
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gave me a glass of vodka and a caviare sandwich. “On our national 
holiday,” he said, “to drink is permissible.” He handed me a box of 
cigarettes and pointed to the lettering on the lid. “Gvardejski” 
(Guards cigarettes), he said proudly. Then he told me that there was 
a room upstairs reserved for senior officials where I could get all I 
wanted. I went there and enjoyed myself. Here there was vodka in 
plenty. If this was a Communist celebration, the drinking was not 
communal. Had Russia changed or had so' lething gone wrong? 

Presendy I ran into Jo Hollis, and he explained the mystery. 
"When Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden left Moscow, Stalin presented 
them with a great case of Russian delicacies. On arriving at the aero¬ 
plane which was to take them home, they found a second case 
which, as no one seemed to know anything about it, they assumed 
was a further mark of Stalin’s hospitality. When they reached Eng¬ 
land, the goods were shared out among all the members of the 
Churchill-Eden mission. 

On November 5, M. Gusev came to the Foreign Office in a state 
of agitation. The case from Moscow with his vodka and other good 
things for the celebration of November 7 had not arrived. He had 
been informed by Moscow that the case had been put on Mr. 
Churchill’s aeroplane. 

Realising the gravity of the situation, the Foreign Office sert out 
an urgent request for the return of the missing articles. Alas! only 
thirty per cent, was recovered. Fresh caviare does not improve by 
keeping. In Whitehall’s opinion vodka was too good to keep anyway. 

Meanwhile, after the great successes of August and September the 
advance of the Allied armies in Western Europe had slowed down. 
Bad weather had turned the heroic venture of Arnhem into a frilure, 
and, although General Montgomery had announced publicly to his 
troops on September 20 that “We should finish the war this year,” he 
had subsequently corrected his one mistaken prophecy. Opinion in 
high quarters now inclined to a date as remote as July i, 1945. The 
flying-bomb had ceased to be a danger, but had been immediately 
followed by the V2, potentially much more dangerous because there 
was no defence against it, but less terrifying in its anticipatory efiect 
because no one blew when it was coming. The public, however, 
were angry with Mr. Duncan Sandys who, on September 7, had 
declared over-jubilantly that “the battle of London was over”. The 
first V2 fell the very next day. 

Events had sobered public optimism, but there was no lack of 
confidence in the outcome. I was therefore surprised when on Nov- 
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ember 21 General Esenhower sent a long telegram saying that 
German resistance was very tough and that, unless me phrase 
“imconditional surrender” could be modified, he saw no end to the 
war except a long and bitter process of fighting. If “unconditional 
surrender” must be adhered to, then everything possible should be 
done by propaganda and subversive means to “soften” German 
morale. He asked London to go into these matters which could not 
be dealt with by S.H.A.E.F. The message caused some commotion 
in high places, and telegrams flew between Mr. Churchill and 
President Roosevelt. Their decision was that it was too late now to 
go back on unconditional surrender”. At this stage any alteration 
would be regarded inevitably as a sign of weakness. 

As propaganda was mentioned in the Eisenhower telegram, I was 
consulted both by Mr. Eden and General Ismay. Although both 
agreed that there was no short-cut to victory by propaganda. General 
Ismay held the view that everything possible should be done to meet 
General Eisenhower’s wishes and recommended the setting up of a 
Committee to examine all the possibilities. His proposal was 
approved. A Committee was at once estabUshed under the control of 
the Cluefi of Staff organisation, and I was appointed f hairmat> , I do 
not think that we accomplished very much more than the various 
propaganda agencies were already doing. At best the Committee 
helped to keep deception, subversion and propaganda on an even 
keel and to let the various experts feel that their views were being 
given consideration. 

December, the month which I dislike most, brought a long series 
of set-backs and personal impleasantness. It began with the departure 
of Brooks who had been connected with the organisation of our 
propaganda services since before the war. The Admiralty wanted 
him back. They had made their request in the nicest possible manner. 
The Pint Lord had asked me to luncheon. I had been told to come at 
one o’clock and, as luncheon was at one-thirty, I guessed at once what 
trouble was afoot. Admiral Sir Andrew (now Lord) Cunningham 
was there when I arrived. ° 

Mr. Ale^der went straight to the point. “We want Brooks,” he 
said. “We’ve been good to you and let you keep him for longer than 
we ought. Now what about it.?” I asked him what the Achniralty 
were prepared to do for him. Brooks, I said, had made a name for 
himselfin Whitehall. 

SirAn^ewCunmnghamputthematterverysucdnctly. “Brooks,” 

he said, “is one of our very best Marine oflicen. For your private 
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information I can tell you that he is in the running for the post of 
Commandant-General of the Corps. If he comes back now, his 
chances are good. If he does not come back, he is out altogether.” 

I made up my mind at once. Even with ministerial backing there 
was little prospect of winning by fighting.’ 

“If Brooks wants to go,” I said, “I shwl make no attempt to stand 
in his way.” 

They were pleased, and I took the opportunity of asking Admiral 
Ciumingham to give me a good man in his place. He gave his 
promise and, what is rarer on such occasions, he kept it. He did not 
give me a Brooks. Indeed, I did not ask for one. But he released to me 
a first-class German expert who proved himself one of the best men 
we ever had. Brooks was a heavy loss both to the department and to 
me personally. We had been through most of the war together and 
we had never exchanged a cross word. Within fifteen months of 
leaving P.W.E. he became Commandant-General of the Royal 
Marine Corps. 

Brooks’s departure was followed by the resignation of the head of 
our Balkan Region, a remarkable young woman who knew her job 
thoroughly, handled the somewhat unruly Balkan members of the 
B.B.C. with tact and skill, and was persona grata with the Foreign 
Office.}. B. Clark had oflfered her a high post in the B.B.C. after me 
war. It meant security and a pension. But she had refused it. She 
wanted adventure. She wished to go to the Balkans. I told her that 
she was crazy. She looked at me for a moment and said quietly: “I 
have read your books. What would you have done at my age?” 

And that was that. 

The next set-back came through my own fault. I had been worried 
for a long time about the propaganda services to the Far East. When 
Japan had entered the war, the propaganda to that country and to the 
territories occupied by the Japanese should have become automatio- 
ally the function of P.W.E. But we had no Far Eastern experts; the 
Ministry of Information had. I therefore made an arrangement with 
Sir Cyril Radclifie whereby the Ministry of Information would con¬ 
tinue to conduct all propaganda to the Far East. To give the requisite 
policy guidance, a Politick Warfare Japan Committee had been set 
up, under the a^s of the Foreign Office, with Brooks as Chairman. 
Now that Brooks was leaving, I wanted the position regularised. 

I therefore submitted a paper to Mr. Eden recommending that 
the control of all propaganda to the Far East should formally be 
confirmed as the function of the Ministry of Information. Sir Cyril 
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Radcliife, whom of course I had consulted, was in full agree¬ 
ment. I anticipated no objection from Mr. Bracken. When there¬ 
fore Mr. Eden called a meeting to settle the matter, I went with a 
light heart. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Stemdale Bennett, the head of 
the Far Eastern Department of the Foreign Office. A tiger for work 
and completely fearless, he came out flatly against my proposal. 
Propaganda to the Far East was now closely linked with operations, 
and operational secrets could not be divulged to the Ministry of 
Information. It must, he said, come under P.W.E. I fully expected 
Mr. Bracken to rise in his wrath, but to my surprise he not only 
made no protest but agreed at once. At that moment he was intent 
on closing his Ministry as soon as possible and feared that the Far 
Eastern commitment would prolong its existence. I was thus landed 
with a job fot whidvlhadndfrvet staff not accommodation. 

In a somewhat similar fashion we had also been made officially 
responsible for the re-education of German prisoners of war, partly 
because no other department was willing to undertake the task. As 
ministers were divided in their opinions of its value and as Sir James 
Grigg, the Secretary of State for War, was strongly opposed to the 
whole scheme, we met with nothing but obstruction, and months 
were to pass before we made any real progress. 

But by far the greatest unpleasanmess was over Greece. We had 
landed troops there early in October in order to help an Allied people 
whom the German forces of occupation had left half-famished and 
bereft of all means of helping themselves. Our troops had been wel¬ 
comed, but die civil war, which had already begun during the 
German occupation, had not subsided. The attempts of British 
diplomacy to establish a popular democratic government had met 
with little success, and early in December violent fighting took place 
in Athens itself. British troops were used to assist the Greek Govern¬ 
ment and to put down the Communist insurgents. At once public 
opinion in Britain was sharply divided, and widi the war entering its 
final phase two forces, latent from the beginning, now revealed 
themselves: the one content merely to conserve what it had and the 
other eager for change. Both sides simplified a foreign crisis which 
bore no resemblance to any possible situation in Britain. The Con¬ 
servatives, acutely conscious of the Russian menace to the British 
hfe-line in the Mediterranean, approved Mr. Churchill’s policy of 
intervention. With self-generated illusion. Liberal and Labour 
opinion deplored it as an attack on the best democratic elements in 
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Greece, and many Labour leaders outside the Coalition boasted 
openly that Mr. Churchill’s action would lose him the election. 

Feelings ran high. Public opinion in the United States was excited, 
and even Mr. Roosevelt was perturbed. At home it seemed for a 
moment as if the Coalition might be shattered, and on December 8 
the Labour back-benchers in the House of Commons moved an 
amendment to the Address. It was, in foct, a challenge to the Prime 
Minister’s policy in Greece. Mr. Churchill accepted it as such and 
demanded a vote of confidence. Although he had an easy triumph 
in the division, public opinion was for from satisfied. 

Monday of December ii was a day of wrath and trouble for me. 
The trouble began early with Mr. Eden ringing me on the telephone 
to complain of the B.B.C’s summary of the Press comments on 
Greece. Worse was to come. In the afternoon Mr. Eden’s private 
secretary telephoned to me. Mr. Leeper, the British Ambassador in 
Athens, had complained that in its account of the Greek debate in the 
House of Commons the Greek section of the B.B.C. had added the 
statement: “The vote of confidence is not the end for Greece. The 
people of England will express their real will at the next election.” 

I knew that both m P.W.E. and in the European Service of the 
B.B.C. there were sympathisers with the insurgents. But this was 
akin to mutiny. I guessed that some Greek had defeated the vigilance 
of the microphone controllers and had slipped in the ofiending sen¬ 
tences at the last second. 

The same evening I was summoned to the War Cabinet. It was a 
bitterly cold day, and I wore my Russian fur coat. When I entered 
the ante-room at No. 10 Downing Street, several ministers were 
waiting, and Oliver Lyttelton greeted me loudly with: “Well, I 
must say, this is one of the finest entries into the Cabinet that I have 
ever seen.” 

I was soon to be deflated. It was a big meeting with a full agenda. 
I expected to be kept waiting a long time, but was summoned 
almost at once. Feeling like a worm, I crawled in and after a moment 
of bewilderment found an empty chair beside Mr. Ernest Bevin. I 
had a bad quarter of an hour. I nad to read out the full text of the 
Greek script including the two inserted sentences. Mr. Churchill was 
most polite. He spoke more in sorrow than in anger. I made no 
excuses. I might have said that I had no administrative control over 
the European Service of the B.B.C., but the moment, I felt, was not 
propitious. Involuntarily I stared at the serried rows of ftces round 
me and found no comfort. Then I heard Mr. Churchill thanking me 
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for my courtesy “in finding time to come here today”. Feeling like a 
guilty schoolboy who had had a painful interview with his head¬ 
master and had escaped with a “pi-jaw” instead of a beating, I slunk 
from the room. As I went out, Lord Beaverbrook gave me a fnendly 
vwnk. 

Fortunately Mr. Bracken, who had been away ill, returned the 
next day and at once came to the rescue. In the end the “incident” 
was settled by changes in the Greek Section of the B.B.C. 

Five days later I opened my Sunday newspapers and read optim¬ 
istic headlines of “Germans Fleeing in the Rhineland”. The truth 
however was that on the previous day Rundstedt had launched a 
fierce offensive in the Ardennes. It had had a considerable initial 
success, and German propaganda screamed that this was Germany’s 
greatest hour. For several days the Germans continued to make 
headway, and, although the Chiefs of Staff remained confident, 
there was considerable anxiety both among the public and in minis¬ 
terial circles. It was not fully allayed by December 25, and I spent a 
sober and rather gloomy Christmas at my house with Sargent and 
Wheeler-Bennett who was recovering from jaundice. I felt a little 
yellow myself. The war, &r from ending in 1944, bad taken a bad 
turn. Britain itself was clearly dividing into two camps, and in 
Greece we already seemed to be fighting our own election. Public 
disillusionment about the peace was manifest in a ditty which had 
appeared recently in the Sunday Express: 

“How can we build a better world. 

Where lovely peace shall reign. 

When so-calied liberated folk 
Are falling out again?” 

As for my own department, the gloom surrounding it seemed im¬ 
penetrable. In the Far East and in the re-education of German 
prisoners of war I had been given two heavy new commitments. 
The cream of my senior staff had been taken away from me, and 1 
was supposed, for the good of my health, to be taking things easily. 

As usual, I was allowed little time for dismal reflections. On Christ¬ 
mas night Mr. Bracken telephoned to me. As he was speaking on an 
open line, he had to talk in a mtimbo-jumbo language. The gist of 
the message was that I must immediately warn the European Service 
of the B.B.C. not to make any announcement on Greek matters 
without consulting me. He himself would speak to the Home Service 
and tell them to ring me. I spent some time in conveying rath er 
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cryptic instructions to the two departments of the B.B.C. Shortly 
before midnight, Mr. Ryan, the head of the News Department of 
the Home Service, telephoned to ask a conundrum: what was he to 
do if a reputable news agency announced that Mr. X and Mr. Y had 
arrived in a certain capital? I said: “Release it.” He then told me that 
a Reuter’s flash had announced the arriv^ of the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Eden in Athens. 

I woke up Sargent who had gone to bed. He was surprised but was 
able to piece together the fects. Mr. Leeper had a new solution to the 
troubles of Greece. He wished to make Bishop Damaskinos Regent 
of die country. The Prime Minister must have made up his mind to 
go to see the new strong man for himself and had taken Mr. Eden 
with him. 

It was true. The amazing Mr. Churchill, who since August had 
been to Italy, to Quebec and to Moscow, was off on his travels again. 
This time both Whitehall and the pubhc were shocked by the spec¬ 
tacle of the Prime Minister of Britain setting out in bad weather, and 
without adequate arrangements for his security, to a capital where 
machine-gun and rifle shots were still regular accompanimaits of the 
city’s daily life. Fortunately Mr. Churchill was a convinced fctalist. 
Odierwise he would never have travelled at all in war-time. 

New Year’s Eve brought its comfort of good news, for Gmeral 
Ismay, whose judgment was rarely at fault, told me that not only 
was Rundstedt’s advance stopped, but his armies were in difficulties. 
In his opinion, he added, the failure of this last desperate German 
attempt would riiortai the war by several months. 

On the strength of this I spent a mildly alcoholic Hogmanay with 
Wheder-Bcnnett and my secretary. 



CHAPTER TWO 


FOG AND BITTER cold heralded the opening of the last year of the war 
and a pall of uncertainty shrouded the hopes that were in men’s 
hearts. Although victory was now only a question of months, 
victory itself settled notning. What mattered was the new world 
that would emerge from it. So far the statesmen had devised no clear 
pattern, but certain things to come had already begun to take their 
shape. The picture was not bright. True, nearly all occupied Europe 
had been freed, and in Germany the certainty , of victory had now 
given way to scarcely concealed feelings of despair. But in the liber¬ 
ated countries the Germans had left behind them a legacy of famine 
and distress, and in the economic chaos new forces had arisen which 
threatened to turn the international war into a social war. To the 
countries of South-Eastern and Central Europe the Russians, both by 
the magnitude of their war effort and by their geographical prox¬ 
imity, had appeared not only as liberators but as the architects of 
their destiny. And in the small nations the feeHng that their security 
depended on an alliance with Russia was stronger than their fear of 
Communism. 

It was abundantly manifest that without a clear-cut understanding 
with Russia on the future shape of Europe there could be no peace. 
Yet in the way of such an understanding there were immense diffi¬ 
culties. The Russians wanted many changes in Eastern Europe. 
Their national security, they felt, entitled them to these changes. 
Inevitably they would demand a free hand, and a free hand meant a 
closed door, for no sensible person could believe that a regime, 
which after twenty-eight years of absolute power still banned 
foreigners from its soil, would not extend the iron curtain to the 
territories wliich came into its orbit. If we divided Europe into 
spheres of influence, I had little doubt that an understanding would 
be possible. But on these terms it would be unpalatable to the 
Western democracies on both sides of the Atlantic and to the vast 
mass of men and women who believed that in some form of world 

f government and in some voluntary surrender of national sovereignty 
ay the only hope of a genuine peace. 

How to reconcile these conflicting points of view was perhaps a 
superhuman task. Yet to Britain as a European Power the under¬ 
standing with Russia was vital. Unfortunately, her position had 
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weakened. After the first world war there had been three great 
viaors: Great Britain, the United States and France. And because she 
had been the most exhausted and because she had borne the brunt of 
the early fighting, France was the weakest of the three. Now 
Britain, for much the same reasons, was in the position of France, and 
by the sheer weight of their war potential the United States and 
Russia stood together as the greatest military Powers of the world. 
Of the Big Triumvirate it was hard to decide at this stage whether 
Roosevelt or Stalin was Octavius. But, however great his personal 
stature, Mr. ChurchiU was indisputably Lepidus. 

I spent the first week-end of the New Year at Mr. Eden’s coimtry 
house. Once again the only other guest was Mr. Winant. There was 
much talk on Russia. Mr. Eden was eager to have another meeting 
of the Foreign Secretaries in order to prepare a proper agenda and to 
clarify many outstanding problems before the next meeting of the 
Big Three. As the Yalta Conference was already as good as fixed for 
the beginning of February, I guessed that the preliminary meeting 
would not take place. Mr. Winant, although he agreed fully with the 
obvious advantages of such a meeting, was of the opinion that 
President Roosevelt would say “No”. My sympathies were with Mr. 
Eden. Although I did not say so, I knew that few officials, either 
British or American, either civilian or soldier, ever came back fi;pm a 
meeting of the Big Three without an uneasy feeling that the immedi¬ 
ate gains had always gone to Russia; the vague promises about the 
future to the United States and Britain. The reasons for this justifiable 
uneasiness were not far to seek. Temperamentally Mr. Churchill was 
an improviser. President Roosevelt beUeved that Stalin could be 
coaxed and that the way to do it was to prove to him that the tie 
between Britain and the United States was not so close as the 
Russians seemed to think. It was a pohcy of appeasement to which, 
willingly or imwillingly, Mr. Churchill had to subscribe. Moreover, 
both men always disliked prepared agenda which are the flesh and 
bones of every successful conference. They preferred to feel their 
way. Stalin got his way without the feeling. 

The conferences were, doubtless, necessary and useful, but they 
never realised the expectations which the pubHcity given to them 
aroused in the hearts of the people. They took place in an atmosphere 
of unreality with no sense of time and no fixed programme except 
the continuous physical performance of feasting and toast-drinking. 
They took the form of talks at which no proper minutes were kept. 
Only the military decisions had any clarity, and such political deci- 
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sions as were made usually kept the harassed odficials busy for weeks 
in trying to unravel the skein of what had actually happened. For 
these shortcomings Stalin’s persistent refusal to leave Russia and the 
peculiar methods of the Russians were largely responsible, but the 
final effect on the British and American publics was nearly always 
the same. Preliminary enthusiasm ended in disillusionment. 

In this respect the Yalta Conference which took place in the first 
days of February differed only firom previous meetings of the Big 
Three in the fact that President Roosevelt was visibly a sick man. 
An important decision was taken to “speed up” the Anglo-American 
offensive in the West. The determination to enforce terms of un¬ 
conditional surrender on Germany was reaffirmed and measures 
were agreed to make it impossible for Germany ever to wage war 
again. The general conclusions, including the announcement of a 
Conference of the United Nations to be held at San Francisco in 
April, were impeccable, but the tentative solution of the particular 
and delicate problem of Poland was not so satisfactory. Stafin under¬ 
took to reorganise his Lublin Government on a broader democratic 
basis, with the inclusion of democratic leaders from Poland itself and 
from the Poles abroad and with a guarantee of free elections. On 
these conditions President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill more or less 
committed themselves to recognition of the new Polish Government. 
It was perhaps the best that could be done at dais late stage, but the 
loose definition which the word democracy had now acquired left 
the advantage with Stalin. It also meant the end of the PoUsh Govern¬ 
ment in London, and as such it was interpreted by the Poles abroad. 
The reaction of General Anders, who was commanding the large 
Polish army in Italy, was sharp and immediate. “We do not recog¬ 
nise,” he announced, “and shall never recognise unilateral decisions.” 
He made it clear that his Poles would not return to a Poland domin¬ 
ated by a Russian-sponsored Communist Government. To his great 
credit he ordered his Poles “to maintain discipline and dignity” and 
to continue the battle. Once again the mifortunate Poles were to 
leam that it was easier to die for Poland than to live in it. 

For P.W.E. the period from the beginning of the year until the 
end of the war was one of firustration combined with feverish and 
rapidly improvised activity in which the gradual process towards 
final closing down was retarded by new commitments. Early in 
February General McClure raised the question of fmanrial respon¬ 
sibility for the military infermation services in Germany after the 
war was over. P.W.D. had no fimds. It was financed by O.W.I. and 
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P.W.E., the dvil agencies. If they were to cease functioning immedi¬ 
ately after the war, who was to provide the money? In defeult of the 
existence of any other organisation the dvil agendes were instructed 
to continue their functions for as long as military government of 
Germany lasted. To meet both present and future needs we were 
asked to organise immediately a daily Press service in Mone to 
P.W.D. It was a big job. It was done efficiently. 

We had, too, to do our best to organise a Far Eastern Department, 
and this was a thankless task. At this late stage the few existing 
experts had long been commandeered by other departments, and the 
War Office, faced with a man-power problem, retoed to release any 
military staff. By patching here and borrowing diere we gradually 
built a section, but it was a slow process and it was perhaps as well for 
us that the war in the East was to end suddenly without too severe a 
strain being put on our resources. 

I was stifl woefully short of senior assistants and 1 owe very much 
to the noble conduct of two university dons, who, with priority 
releases and urgent demands to return to their colleges on pain of 
dismissal, sacrificed their future in order to help P.W.E. out of a 
murky hole. Fortunately one was rewarded later with a better post. 
The other has brains to make his name in almost any walk of life. On 
the other hand, many of the P.W.E. regional sections for the otcu- 
pied countries were closing down. 

I had therefore two main preoccupations: to find a suitable replace¬ 
ment for Brooks and an eventual successor to myself and to do the 
best I coidd for my large staff who with the red light of departmental 
extinction before them were becoming increasingly anxious about 
their future. As regards the staff, I had hoped to transfer many to the 
new information services which were being organised under the 
Foreign Office. Unfortunately, there was a long interim period 
during which the Foreign Office was not ready to assume control 
and the Ministry of Information continued to be responsible for the 
nomination of Press attaches and for foreign publicity generally. 
The Ministry held that propagandists were unsuited by tempera¬ 
ment and training to the more sober activities of post-war publicity. 
Admittedly the argument had its points, but I thought it was wrong. 
P.W.E. possessed great talent, and I was sad that it should be lost. 
But when I studied the scale of salaries that were likely to be offered 
to possible P. W.E. candidates I changed my mind. We had men who 
in peace time had been earning large incomes, and these I advised 
strongly to abandon all thought of a bureaucratic career. The inter- 
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mediate staff were easier to place. Some were absorbed by other 
Government departments. Others found jobs with commercial 
firms. 

Finding a successor to Brooks was a more complicated business. I 
wanted a soldier, partly because our work was now largely with the 
armies in the field and partly because our relations with the War 
Office had never been good. Brooks was a marine; his military 
deputy was an air commodore. Every Service Department preferred 
dealing with an officer of its own service. I thought that a soldier 
would smoothe our relations with the War Office, particularly in 
regard to the re-education of German prisoners of war. Mr. Brackai 
recommended Major General Alec Bishop. General Ismay and 
General Hollis whom 1 consulted praised liim highly, and I begged 
Mr. Bracken to write to Sir James Grigg. There was some fierce 
correspondence between the two Ministers both of whom are 
masters of a trenchant pen. In the end Mr. Bracken won, but two 
months passed before the transfer was agreed, and it was another 
month before General Bishop could join us. 

Altogether it was a period of hail and farewell; of saying goodbye 
to departing colleagues and of adapting myself to newcomers. 
There was one farewell which affected me more than any other. Pre¬ 
sident Benes was going home. After more than six years of the bitter¬ 
ness of war, time, as the Czech proverb says, had brought him roses. 

On the 17th of February I went to Aston Abbotts to spend the day 
with him and to say goodbye. After weeks of sharp cold and snow 
die day was damp and muggy. The house was already being dis¬ 
mantled; the atmosphere, one of pending departure. I nearly always 
limched alone with the President, but today Madame Bene^ was 
present. She was very emotional. She was glad, she said, to be going 
home, but she was leaving a large part of her heart in England. She 
reminded me of her first arrival soon after Mimich when she was too 
shattered to see anyone for months. Her EngUsh friends had under¬ 
stood as no other people could have understood. She would never 
forget. She spoke very simply and quietly. I knew that every word 
came from her heart. She was distressed, too, because, five days be¬ 
fore, the last male descendant of the great Masaryk, except Jan, had 
died. There had been two grandsons of the old President. The elder 
had been killed flying for Britain in the war; the younger, a promising 
violinist, had now died in Edinburgh. Madame Benei was worried 
about Jan who had been ill himself and who, she knew, would be 
shattered by this new tragedy. 
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After luncheon I had a long talk with the President alone in his 
study. For the nth time he went over the political situation in full 
detail, expounding his ardent desire for an understanding between 
Russia and Britain and reiterating his belief in its feasibUity. We 
must, he said, speak to the Russians plainly and honestly. That was 
what they wanted and understood. What they resented was flattery 
from the big politicians and criticism in the Anglo-American Press. 
That aroused their deepest suspicions. 

I found it hard to concentrate on politics. My mind and heart were 
heavy with memories of the past, of my long association with the 
President extending over a quarter of a century, and of the many 
hours that I had spent with him during the war. I had been attached 
to him in September, 1939, when he had no standing and very Httle 
backing in Britain. Then in the middle of 1941 I had been pushed 
against my will into this political warfare job. But our association 
had continued, and I had spent two hours alone with him almost 
every week. He had given me his full confidence. I had found him an 
excellent barometer of the fluctuating situation in Europe; a baro¬ 
meter that was never allowed to fell and if sometimes set too high 
was always supported by sound reasoning. Above all, he had helped 
to strengthen my conviction of the virtues of the Anglo-Russian 
Treaty and of the imperative necessity of an Anglo-Russian under¬ 
standing. 

Involuntarily my eyes wandered roimd the room, to the over¬ 
loaded book shelves, to the rows of maps in the comer, and to the 
ancient and, doubtless valuable Russian ikon presented to him by 
Litvinov. Finally, my gaze came to rest on Panuika’s painting of the 
countryside near Asch where thirty years ago the young Eduard 
BeneS had slipped through the Austrian frontier guards to carry on 
from Paris the struggle for the first liberation. It was as feir a land¬ 
scape as is to be found in Europe. I knew it well. Down below in the 
valley was a trout stream where I had spent many happy hours. 
Tomorrow the picture would be gone. 

I thought of me curious nature of this unemotional little man who 
knew everybody and who had so little time for real friendships, of 
the languages which he had mastered not for pleasure but because 
they were necessary for his work, of his quaint gallicisms in English. 
I remembered the various people that I had brought to luncheon 
so that they could learn to know him better: Moley Sargent who 
had seen him in optimistic mood and whom the President had 
delighted by announcing with a smile: “The news is good; today 
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I am inalfing my luggages.” I remembered, too, the impression 
that he on my son to whom he had given admirable advice 
on the virtues of action. The effect had nearly been spoilt by the 
solemn admonition: “In life you must take the bull by the corns.” 
Now he was going home for good, and I should hear no more 
gallicisms. 

At four o’clock Madame Benes came m to say goodbye. I signed 
her autograph book. She thanked me for what she said 1 had done 
for her country, talked of my son to whom she had taken a great 
liking, and said that I must bring him with me on my first visit to 
Prague. There were tears in her eyes. 

The President came out with me to the front door. For once he 
seemed embarrassed, and his face looked drawn. He thanked me more 
than generously. “You will come of course,” he said quietly. “I 
know you understand that I nuy have difficulties.” He paused and 
then continued firmly: “But 1 shall settle them.” 

We shook hands, and I climbed into my car while he stood in the 
doorway looking rather sadly towards the paddock. The sun had 
just come out from behind a watery cloud, and the delicate pattern 
of the Chiltems had begun to unfold itself. There was an awkward 
moment while my chauffeur struggled with the car. Thai we 
started. I raised my hat, and the President waved his arm. Then 
slowly we proceeded down the drive past the sentries. I looked back 
once. The President was still standing in the doorway. I felt miser¬ 
able and prayed that all would be well with this remarkable little man 
for whom I had a deep affection. To him it had been given twice in a 
lifetime to save his country. He deserved the distinction. He pos¬ 
sessed all the qualities of greamess and the greatest of all qualities: 
courage in adversity. 

A few days later I received a letter firom him. It was warmly 
worded. It contained the sentence: “Your name ■will remain indelibly 
written in the annals of our second victorious struggle for national 
liberation.” 

I prize this letter, not for the praise, but for the feeling that my 
war-work for the Czechs was in a small sense a requital for the years 
of my youth that I had squandered in Prague. 

In other circumstances these partings, coupled with my own prob¬ 
lems, might have depressed me tmduly, but in the sunshine of the 
best English spring that I can remember, all pessimism vanished. The 
war was going well, better perhaps than even the optimists hoped and 
believed. Since Brooks’s departure I had been seeing much more of 
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General bmay and, in particular, of General Hollis. He was small in 
stature, terribly overworked, and afflicted at times with asthma, 
but always spruce, always good-tempered and never showing a sign 
that he had a care in the world. He gave his opinion concisely. He 
per mi tted himself no enthusiasms. Neither bad news nor good news 
affected the tone of his voice. His long-term views on the course of 
the war had been consistently accurate. When most people were 
profoundly pessimistic of Russia’s ability to resist the German 
attacks, he h^ remained confident. Now in February, 1945, both 
Ismay and he were sure that the end was near. 

He came to spend a night with me at my cotmtry house and gave 
me a fuller account of the war than he had ever had time for when in 
his office. The picture he drew was more than reassuring. The weight 
of the Allied armament in the West was now colossal. March would 
see a series of hammer-blows which the Germans could hardly resist. 
Although our propaganda must keep pace with events, the end could 
not be far off. 

There was better and most imexpected news to come. The 
Americans were doing remarkably well in the Pacific. The war with 
Japan, Hollis said confidently, would finish much sooner than most 
people expected. I asked how soon. “Possibly and even probably this. 
year,” he said. This was a remarkable forecast, for at mat time and 
even as late as Potsdam many military experts were talking in terms 
of two years. 

Hollis also gave me a wonderful word-portrait of Mr. Churchill, 
of whom he was a devoted admirer, and told me a personal story 
which illustrates the human side of a man who is commonly and 
quite erroneously supposed to be ruthless towards his subordinates. 
When the Prime Minister was dangerously ill at Marrakesh in 
December, 1943, HolUs was the only member of his staff who was 
with him. Mr. Churchill was a difficult patient. He could not stand 
being cut off from the inside news of the war and was irritated be¬ 
cause he could not receive his telegrams. He was even more worried 
when Hollis proposed to fly to England to arrange for their despatch. 
After some argument, however, Holhs went, made the necessary 
arrangements, and was back within thirty hours. Mr. Churchill was 
pleased. Hollis must be rewarded for his devotion. In spite of his 
illness the Prime Mim'ster took immense pains to conceal his inten¬ 
tions and for some days he carried on a secret communication with 
pindon. Then, when Hollis came down to breakfost one momii^, 
he found a letter and a little packet on his plate. The letter contained 
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his promotion to Major-General; the packet, the rank badges for his 
shoulder straps. 

We had an exhilarating evening, and I went to bed happier than I 
had been for five and a half years. Many people still regarded victory 
as a close race with Germany’s secret weapons, but, after hearing 
Hollis’s carefully reasoned optimism, I felt confident that all would 
be well. P.W.E’s problems now seemed much less difilcult. 

Everything that Hollis predicted came true. On March z German 
resistance on the front of the American Ninth Army crumbled, and 
on March 5 American tanks entered Cologne. These successes coin¬ 
cided with Mr. Churchill’s visit to General Eisenhower’s and Field- 
Marshal Montgomery’s headquarters. He also drove through the 
Ninth Army’s sector, chalked a huge shell with the words “Hitler— 
personally’’, fired the gim which sent the shell on the Germans 
escaping across the Rhine, and received a tumultuous welcome from 
the American troops. He was the first British statesman to set foot on 
German soil since Mr. Chamberlain went to Munich. The contrast 
between the two visits must have warmed his heart. The battle of the 
Rhine, which was to seal the doom of Germany, had begun. 

At this moment—two days, in fact, before the ist of March— 
was completely immobilised by a violent attack of sciatica, and 
General Bishop, who had just joined us, had to take over the depart¬ 
ment single-handed and with no assistance from me apart fi:om an 
occasional bedside consultation. Fortunately, he was a man of the 
liighcst ideals, absolutely selfless in his devotion to duty and tireless 
in his capacity for hard work. A civilian department like P.W.E., 
which I had found expedient to guide with a loose rein, must have 
come as a shock to him, for its ideas of discipline were very <liflfrrent 
from those of a military organisation. But he took the hurdle in his 
stride and tackled oiir problems with zeal and patience. 

I spent my time listening-in to the news of the rapid Allied 
advances, of our successful crossing of the Rhine, and of General 
Patton’s magnificent tank thrusts. As a self-imposed task I concen¬ 
trated on the German broadcasts in Russian. They were curious in 
their appeal. The speakers were Russians and obviously Trotskists. 
The best was a woman who with great eloquence and vigour 
denounced Stalin as a tyrant who had destroyed die revolution. She 
gave lurid details of die purges of anti-Stalin Bolshei^. Using 
Lenin’s phrase, she called on dl the Bolsheviks to rise a gainst- the 
oppressors and turn “the imperialist war into a civil war”. As the 
Germans had destroyed every chance of creating civil ^turbance in 
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Russia by their brutal treatment of every section of the population, 
the propaganda was a remarkable example of Nazi cynicism. I 
wrote a memorandum on my conclusions and sent it to Sargent. 

By the beginning of April, I was able to hobble, but on the doctor’s 
advice Mr. Bracken packed me off to Edinburgh again to have deep- 
ray treatment whicl^ owing to its interference, with radar opera¬ 
tions, was unobtainable in London. 

During my first night in the Royal Infirmary my nurses, despair¬ 
ing of getting me off to sleep anyway, gave me the news of President 
Roosevelt’s death at Warm Spring. The nurses, who took Htde 
interest in politics and who see deam every day, were distressed and 
asked me whether Mr. Roosevelt’s demise was not a greater blow to 
Britain than a lost battle. Their instinct was sound. As fiir as the war 
was concerned, the President had completed his task. But to the 
cause of peace his death was a disaster. To Stalin and to the Kremlin 
he had meant much as an American who, among a large number of 
anti-Russians, stood for good relations and a square deal with the 
Soviet Union. In his own country the fierce hatred which he roused 
in the hearts of his opponents was in itself a tribute to his greatness. 
The United States, I ^t, was unlikely to find another President of 
his calibre for many years to come. To Britain he had been a friend 
in her greatest need. Indeed we owed him almost as much as Xve 
owed to Mr. Churchill, for he had taken great risks to help us. 

I remembered Bob Sherwood’s tribute to Mr. Bracken who, at a 
dinner given to him by a group of American newspaper publishers 
in New York at the time of the second Quebec Conference, had been 
put on the spot by an awkward question: were the British Govern¬ 
ment supporting Franklin Roosevelt for his election as Presid«mt for 
the fourtli term? Mr. Bracken had rephed at once. Neither the 
British Government nor the British people, he declared, were ftiVing 
sidra in the presidential election. It would be most improper of fh<»rn 
to interfere in the internal affairs of die United States. But if Ameri¬ 
cans expected either the British Government or the British people to 
fijrget what Franklin Roosevelt had done to help the cause of Free¬ 
dom before the United States came into the war, they were aclring 
the impossible, for if the British people ever did forget, Aey would 
be unworthy of the name of human beings. 

Bob Sherwood always declared diat this was the best answer to an 
embarrassing question that any Englishman had ever mad*- in the 
United States. Britain, I felt, would always remember F. D. R. The 
United States, I was sure, would soon have reason to'regrcthis passing. 
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My treatment at die infirmary soon put me right, and I wrote 
another paper on Russia for Sargent, emphasising Russia’s desire fi>r 
security and the necessity of our recognising a new situation in 
Eastern and South-Eastern Europe and of deciding what we must 
concede and what we must resist. My recommendations were that, 
while maintaining the fiiendUest attitude and doing everything 
possible to remove Russian suspicions, we should assess all the points 
of difference, fece them fearlessly and have them out fiankly round 
the table while the Americans and we were still strong. This paper, 
with virtually no alterations, was printed as a memorandum for the 
Potsdam Conference three months later. 

Tempted by the long spell of good weather, I went to Tomintoul 
for a week’s convalescence before returning to London. It was a 
risky experiment at this time of the year and in one sense it foiled, for 
scarcely had 1 passed the Drumochter water-shed than the snow 
began to fall. It never ceased for seven days. Huddled round the fire 
in the same room in which I bad heard Mr. Chamberlain’s tired 
voice announce the beginning of the war on September, 1939 ,1 kept 
my ears glued to the radio. 

The news was stupendous. The Russians-were in Berlin. The 
German armies opposite Montgomery were surrendering. Hitler 
and Goebbels had committed suicide. Mussolini had been killed by 
his own people. It was the end; all, at least, except the official end. 

My feelings were more of heartfelt relief than of violent enthusi¬ 
asm. Was it, I wondered, because 1 was older or because the end was 
different from 1918.1 recalled my talks with the young men of the 
village when they were going off to fight in those first days of 
September, 1939: their reasoning, their doubts, their hopes. How 
many would come back and in what mood? What peace would they 
find? Would there be a new world? Forebodingly 1 recalled a passage 
firom Amiel’s Journal Jntime which I had been re-reading in the 
infirmary: “What terrible masters the Russians would be if ever they 
should spread the weight of their rule over the countries of the South! 
They would bring us a polar despotism such as the world has never 
known, silent as darkness, rigid as ice, insensible as bronze. Slavery 
•without compensation or relief.’’ It was written of the Russia of the 
Tsars in 1856. Today there was a new Russia, different firom Amiel’s 
picture but similar enough to cause anxiety and suspicion in the 
minds of many Anglo-Americans. 

The Utde hotel at Tomintoul was not empty. There were several 
officers on leave including a squadron-leader. They showed no 
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“maffickii^ spirit”, only a profound gratitude that thousands of 
young lives would now be spared. Their thoughts were already busy 
widi the future, and they were anxious thoughts. The squadron- 
leader, an airman of the first world war, had been a solicitor and, in 
order to fly again, had given up a good practice. He doubted if he 
could rebuild it, and wondered what die chances were at his Sige of 
finding an open-air job. The others talked in die same sober manner. 

I was glad that I had heard the end in Tomintoul. But now I was 
resdessly eager to return to London. Three roads were blodced by 
snow, and I had to make a long circuitous drive to Aviemore. 
While I waited at the station, a train came in loaded widi German 
prisoners. They had no overcoats. They were mosdy youi^ boys. 
They wpe^ed dejected and miserable, but not under-fi^. I turned 
away from them to the Cairngorms. They looked extraordinarily 
peaceful and innocent in their mande of virgin snow —a symbol of 
the fi^sh opportunity that was being given to a war-mad world. 

I arrived in London in the early morning of Saturday, May 5, and 
bought a Daily Express. It had a leader with the caption: “This is It.” 
It quoted W^ter Winchell’s remark on the suicides of Hider and 
Goebbels: “Well, they’ve killed the right people this time.” But 
there was serious news from Moscow. After weeks of delay die 
Russians had admitted that they had arrested the Poles who'had 
come from Poland to negotiate about the promised democratic 
expansion of the Lublin Government. Was this the shape of the 
peace to come? The day was horribly cold with dull, grey skies 
sleet-like rain. 

I went at once to my oflice and got into touch with Whitehall 
about the announcement of Victory Day. It was expected at any 
moment. We should be given sufficient advance notice. The tiirn* of 
die official announcement had to be synchronised with Moscow and 
Washington. 

I spent the Monday morning of May 6 in writing a message of 
ministerial thanks to the members of P. W.E. with a special com¬ 
mendation of the women, who had been splendid. I was told pri¬ 
vately that the Germans had surrendered officially at Rheims at 
2.41 a.m. that morning. At 3 p.m. we were informed that die offiriq] 
announcement of V.E. Day would be nude at 6 p.m. on the B.B.C. 
Memwhile, we were to maintain complete secrecy. The suppressed 
excitement was intense, but was broken by a message which ra mf an 
hour later. To please Stalin, who wanted the news suppressed until 
he could hold his Irig day in Berlin, our announcement was to be 
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delayed until 3 p.m. the next day. We all felt dejected and irritated by 
the postponement. Fortunately, at 6 p.m. the B.B.C. gave the whole 
story. An American correspondent at S.H.A.E.F. had broken the 
secrecy code and had revealed the news of die surrender to the world. 
Rightly the British and American public, weary of delay, began to 
celebrate. 

On Tuesday, May 7 ,1 was at my office by nine o’clock. It was still 
officially a working day, but the streets had been crowded all night. 
I spent a busy morning and at one o’clock went to Claridge’s for the 
firewell luncheon to General Fred Anderson, deputy to General 
Spaatz and in the opinion of his fiiends the coming man in the defence 
system of the United States. Throughout the war he had been most 
helpful to P.W.E. in providing aeroplanes for leaflets, and in experi¬ 
menting with the leaflet bomb which, by its accuracy in dropping 
leaflets over a fixed target, was of immense value to our work. 
There was a brave show of generals and air-marshals, including 
Doolitde, Harris, Bottomley and Ismay. 

Fred Anderson, who, having finished his job in Europe, was leav¬ 
ing immediately for Washington in order to play his part in the 
Pacific War, made a remarkable speech in which he gave most 
generous credit to the R.A.F. who, he said, “taught us everything.’’ 
“Our Fortresses’’, he went on, “had received great publicity, but it 
was right that the public should know that they carried only the 
same bomb-weight as a Mosquito.” Then, with some emotion, he 
drew a happy picture of Anglo-American co-operation, which, he 
said, not only had won the war but was the sole nope for the future. 
Rarely, if ever, have I heard a soldier speak so simply and so well. 

Air-Marshal Bottomley replied for the R.A.F. and received an 
immense ovation. My luncheon neighbour was General Curtis, 
Spaatz’s Chief of Staff, who had flown over firom France for the 
occasion after being present at Rheims. He told me that Bottomley 
was the most popular of our own air-marshals with the Americans. 
“We have”, he said, “immense respect for Portal who is a great man , 
but we love Bottomley.” 

The efficient Americans having provided a radio set, we remained 
at the table to hear Mr. Churchill’s victory announcement at 3 p.m. 
A few minutes late the B.B.C. band struck the first bars of the 
National Anthem. As one man the Americans rose, made a half-turn 
left, and stood stiffly to attention. It was a solemn moment. Then 
came the voice of Mr. Churchill who had given so much to the war 
and who had borne so many of its burdens. He told us what everyone 
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knew, but all wished to hear him say. The war in Europe was over. 
Hostilities would end officially at one minute past midnight. 
“Advance Britannia! Long live the cause of Freedom! God save The 
King!” 

I wished god-^peed to Fred Anderson, and set out for Bush House. 
On my way I heard the carillon, for the first time since 1939, playing 
“O God our Help in Ages Past”. In offices people were tearing up 
paper and throwing it out of windows. Vast crowds, admirable in 
their restraint and patience, but with the joy of relief on every foce, 
were surging towards Whitehall. Traffic was already congested, and 
I had some difficulty in reaching my office. All the staff were still 
there, but only General Bishop was working. I sent them home or 
out into the streets as they wished. 

At about a quarter to six, Mr. Churchill appeared on the balcony 
of the Ministry of Health accompanied by the Chiefs of Staff. A roar 
like a long sustained roll of thunder greeted him. With tears in his 
eyes he tried to speak, but in the cheering even his great voice was 
hardly heard beyond the first rows of the serried mass of people. 
He had given his coimtrymen their finest hour. Now they were 
giving him his. 



CHAPTER THREE 


ALTHOUGH THE VICTORY cclebrations continued for several days, the 
speed with which the atmosphere of the whole country changed 
from war to peace was startling. Public interest centred itself almost 
at once on the election which all felt was coming, and party divisions, 
long latent, now revealed themselves nakedly. The two great 
political Parties were jockeying for position and each was eager to 
foist on the other the responsibility for breaking the Coalition before 
the end of the war with Japan. Between May 20 and May 22 an 
exchange of letters took place between Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Attlee. Mr. Churchill offered a continuation of the Coalition until 
the end of the war or for eighteen months, whichever date was 
shorter. If the offer were not accepted, then the election would be 
held in July. Several of die Labour leaders, including Mr. Atdee him¬ 
self, were willing enough to continue the Coalition, but their follow¬ 
ers, led by the redoubtable Mr. Aneurin Bevan, were determined on 
an immeaiate break with the Tories. Mr. Attlee, therefore, rejected 
Mr. Churchill’s proposal and offered an election in the autumn. It 
was immediately clear that the election would be held in July. The 
Coalition, which had held office since May, 1940, and had carried the 
country to victory, resigned at once, and on May 25 the names of the 
“caretaker” Conservative Government were announced. The new 
Government had a luke-warm reception, and some of the appoint¬ 
ments seemed to confirm the impression that in home affairs Mr. 
Churchill was opposed to the changes wliich many people desired 
and which the younger generation regarded as inevitable. 

The altered sentiment of the country was, I think, accurately 
reflected in P.W.E., whose Socialist members not only outnumbered 
the Conservatives and Liberals but were much more active politically. 
Although they never refused to accept and to carry out the policy of 
the Government, they frequently disliked it. Perhaps the strongest 
feeling in P.W.E.—and it was not confined entirely to the Socialists 
—was against the privileged classes from which, irrespective of their 
talent, Mr. Churchill was accused of making all the important war 
appointments. The same feeling provoked much of P.W.E’s 
hostility towards the Foreign Oflice. The talent of its individual 
members was respected, but the department as a whole was dismissed 
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much too sweepingly as an antiquated institution which was out of 
touch with the realities of the new world. 

The attitude of P. W.E. and the impressions which had been forced 
on me by my interpretation of all reports on home morale, left me 
with the conviction that, not only was Europe going Left, but that 
in her own way England was going with it, and, dthough in the 
London clubs nearly everyone assumed that Mr. Churchill would 
win the election off Ids own bat, I had for some time been picking up 
some minor but profitable bets on a Labour victory. 

Inevitably the end of the war in Europe and the change of Govern¬ 
ment afiected the status of P.W.E. Mr. Bracken had been transferred 
to the Admiralty, but before he went he had agreed to a reform 
which I had always wanted. P.W.E. was at last to come under one 
Minister, and Mr. Eden consented nobly, if a little reluctantly, to add 
this new responsibiUty to his many burdens. Although I had never 
liked dual control, I deeply regretted Mr. Bracken’s departure. To 
me personally he had shown a kindness and consideration which I 
shall never forget. He had done much more than this. He had been at 
all times a doughty champion of the department’s interests. He was 
at his best when things were going badly, for a crisis seemed to 
direct his superabimdant and many-sided energy to the one point 
where it was most needed. In a high degree he commanded the 
afiection of a remarkable variety of people fiom lame dogs who 
rehed on his protection to brilliant intellectuals and men of high 
principle like Cyril RadcHfie. The reason was simple. One had only 
to know him to realise that the real Bracken was a very kind man and 
that his sometimes caustic tongue behed the warmest of hearts and a 
deep and genuine sympathy with all human sufiering. We gave him 
a farewell dinner, and he delighted us by a typically racy speech, 
rich in wit and indiscretions, in which he praised the temporary dvil 
servants at the expense of the permanent officials and the Service 
Departments. 

There were other changes which caused an infinity of trouble. 
Now that the war in Europe was over, poUtical warfare was a mis¬ 
nomer, and there was a considerable exodus fiom the department. 
Some memben resigned in order to take part in the election. Others 
left in order to safeguard their future. Others again were taken away 
by commercial firms who, eager to restart their businesses, could not 
be refused. In this manner I lost my brilliant director of production. 
Yet our work, if now restricted to Germany and the Far East, had 
not decreased. With the division of Germany into zones, P.WJD., 
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S.H.A.E.F. was breaking up, and with the cessation of Anglo- 
American integration each national army now had to have its own 
information service. 

The Americans, already strongly represented in P.W.D., had a 
machine ready to hand and were moving into their zone with a 
numerous and well-equipped team of broadcasting and journalistic 
experts. The British army had to start from scratch. Moreover, its 
p lannin g, based presumably on the British Government’s policy of 
non-fratemisation, had been quite inadequate. As P.W.E. was still 
responsible for supplying material and penonnel to the British 
Information Service in Germany, the chaotic conditions which at 
first prevailed, involved the frequent sending of our best experts on 
visits to Germany. Inevitably they made recommendations which 
were not always acceptable to the soldiers. Moreover, members of 
my senior staff were always being called away for special urgent jobs 
like the interrogation of important German prisoners like Ribben- 
trop and Goering. In a sense it was a comphment to our individual 
talent. But to the department as a whole it was unsettling, and I found 
it difficult to maintain even the essential services. Luckily Jack 
Wheeler-Bennett, who shared my house with me and who had been 
away ill for three months, came back, and his tact and his expert 
knowledge of Germany were of great advantage. 

Early in June I received a knock-out blow when WiUiam Strang, 
who had been appointed PoUtical Adviser to Field-Marshal Mont¬ 
gomery, asked if he could see me. I guessed that, as he was coming to 
me and wished to come at once, he wanted some favour. He began 
tactfully with a long account of the inadequacy of the information 
services in Germany. It was brilliantly done. At the end he turned to 
me. “I have a request to make to you,” he said. “We’ve got to get the 
information service right. General Weeks (Montgomery’s deputy in 
Berlin) wants Bishop to reorganise it. I must give him your answer 
tonight.” 

I took Wheeler-Bennett out of the room and asked his advice. He 
pointed out at once that, if I let Bishop go, I should inevitably have 
to remain longer in Government service. The argument was all too 
cogent. I had intended to leave on July i. Although my skin had 
stood up fairly well to the strain of the last year, the doctors had told 
me that I was courting daily disaster. Without a deputy and a succes¬ 
sor I could not leave. The prospects of getting one were small. On 
the other hand, there was an obvious advantage in having a P.W.E. 
man as head of the Information Services in Germany. 
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I went back to Strang in ten minutes and told him he coidd have 
Bishop. Twenty-four hours later I saw General Weeks, a most 
imp ressive man who combined the quick and orderly mind of a 
great business executive with a thorough knowledge of military 
matters. He thanked me for letting Bishop go. I told him that he 
must give me a first-class man to take his place. 

“What about General Strong?” he asked. I did not know General 
Strong, but I knew that General BedeU Smith had the highest opinion 
of him. He had been General Eisenhower’s director of Intelligence 
both in North Afiica and in S.H.A.E.F. He was a great expert on 
Germany and had acted as interpreter at the Rheims surrender. Even 
with Mr. Eden’s backing I was xmlikely to get anyone a quarter as 
good firom the War Office. The whole negotiation was finished in 
ten minutes. Through no fault of General Weeks it was August 2 
before Strong was able to join us. 

While the Allied armies were trying to evolve some order out of 
the state of chaos in which the Nazis had left Germany, pohtical 
divisions between the Anglo-Americans and the Russians were 
becoming daily more accentuated. In Germany the Russians were 
already encouraging the formation of German poUtical parties. 
The British were still bound by the poHcy ofnon-fi:atemisati(p, and 
Field-Marshal Montgomery was explaining that the reason why 
British soldiers “did not even speak to children was the necessity of 
proving to the German people the fid! extent of their guilt for the 
war”. The Americans were pursuing a middle course with the G.I’s 
determined to fraternise whatever the poficy of their Government 
might be. In other parts of Europe there were similar danger points, 
and Tito’s refusal to loosen his stranglehold on Trieste was, doubtless, 
backed by tacit Russian support. While Labour was still fooling 
itself with the delusion that, if a Labour Government were returned 
to power, relations with Moscow would improve, suspicions of 
Russia in Tory circles were now nearly as strong as Russian suspi¬ 
cions of Britain and of the United States. 

One story, invented by some wag, but valuable as a symptom of 
the prevailing atmosphere, was current in Whitehall at this time. 
The Chiefi of Staff, it ran, were with Mr. Churchill one evening and, 
bewildered by the vagaries of Russian poHcy, had asked him: 
“What do you think the Russians really want?” 

Mr. Churchill had replied gruffly; ‘Want? What they want is a 
good lesson.” 

As for Russian suspicions, they had already exceeded the Hmits of 
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absurdity, for early in April Stalin had sent a telegram saying that he 
had been reliably informed that we had made an arrangement with 
the Germans behind ^ back whereby the German armv was to sur¬ 
render to the Anglo-Americans but was to continue fighting against 
the Russians. He lud been given a very stiff answer by President 
Roosevelt whose telegram, conveying his indignation, was the last 
that he ever signed. 

During May I had been seeing more than usual of the Russian 
representatives in this country. On May i 6 I had attended the 
victory celebrations at the Russian Embassy and had had a surprising¬ 
ly firee talk with a high Rtusian officer who spoke no English. He 
told me that the Russian officers were not like the old Bolsheviks 
that I had known. They were, however, very conscious of Russia’s 
contribution to the defeat of Germany and were not, he said, in the 
least afiaid of the British and Americans. We should get nowhere by 
trying to brow-beat Russia as in the past. He was quite confident 
that there would be no trouble between Britain and Russia. The 
British working-man, he said, woidd never stand for any quarrel. 

A week later I had also had a long talk with a member of die Russian 
Trade Delegation. He had been an officer, but was now a civilian. 
His confidence in Russia’s future was complete. Russia, he said, 
would be glad of Anglo-American help in the early stages of her 
reconstruction, but it was not vital. In the last war the Russians knew 
nothing about machinery. Now they knew, and they no longer 
needed foreign engineers. Reconstruction had already started, and in 
Stalingrad, where not a building had been left undamaged, tractors 
were being manu&ctured again. He gave me a glowing account of 
the immense wealth of Siberia and of its development which he said 
would amaze the world by its rapidity. I was impressed by the pic¬ 
ture which he drew, for he was a cultured man and, I guessed, not a 
Communist, and he spoke without boastfulness. 

I had also been present at Mr. Eden’s small luncheon-party on 
May 31 for the anniversary of the Anglo-Russian Treaty and sat 
between Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Charles Portal and 
General Sharapov, the new head of the Russian Military Mission. 
He was, I thmk, the third head, for our P.W.E. fiiend. General 
Vassiliev, had preceded him and in between there had been another 
General Vassiliev. Now as M. Sobolev had said, both Vi and V2 had 
gone. The luncheon was a heavy afiair, although Mr. Eden struggled 
manfully with M. Gusev who, as usual, was almost painfully silent 
in every language including Russian. I had to interpret between 
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Portal and General Sharapov who spoke no English. The talk was 
mostly about the Russian army. General Sharapov, a pleasant, well- 
mannered man, who had been a lieutenant in the first world war, 
answered all questions quite freely. He explained that an officer’s son 
who wished to be an officer could begin his career at nine. After 
that, provided that he passed his examinations, the State looked 
after him for the rest of his life. I asked if these schools were called 
cadet schools. “No,” he replied gravely. “Cadet is a Tsarist term. 
The schools are called by various names: for instance, Suvorov 
School.” 

“Suvorov,” I said, “is a great hero today.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “but he has always been a hero to the Russian 
army.” 

I could see that the General, like so many of the new officers, had a 
great respect for the traditions of the Russian Army. Nevertheless, he 
was a modernist, and in no sense more so than in his tribute to the 
Russian women who, he said, had made an immense contribution to 
Russia’s victory. Not only had they performed all the vast tasks of 
t^riculture and heavy industry but also had worked right up to and 
in the front line and had driven tanks. They were, he said, fiir quicker 
in the uptake than the men. 

I was deeply impressed by these Russian officers. They never dis¬ 
cussed or criticised the internal poHtics of their own country. Indeed, 
it would have been fooHsh to ask them an indiscreet question, for it 
would at once have reduced them to a dogged sUence. But 
their quick self-assurance was new to me and therefore doubly 
impressive. Certainly I had met no Russian officer who was not 
sincerely convinced that Russia had defeated Germany almost 
single-handed and that therefere Russia was the greatest military 
power in the world. 

I thought of the Russia immediately after the first world war. It 
had been a period of great decadence marked by a dejected pacifism. 
It was symboHsed in my mind by the songs of Vertinsky who had 
writtai: 


“I do not know why 
Or fisr what purpose 
Who sent them to death 
With relendess, untrembling hand. 
Only it was all so useless. 

So pitiless....” 
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How differait was this barrenness from the war-poems of the new 
Russia, from Simonov’s: 

“Do you remember the roads around Smolensk, Alyosha, 

How unceasingly the bitter rain fell from the sky. 

How the tired women brought us milk in their pitchers. 
Hugging them like children at their breasts to keep them dry; 
How they murmured after us: ‘May the Lord bless and save you,’ 
As in secret from their eyes they wiped away the tears. 

And how once again they called themselves ‘wives of soldiers’. 
As in the mighty Russia of bygone years?” 

In this new Russia there was no questioning of the goal and pur¬ 
pose of the road wliich was being trod. There was not only a new 
Russia; there was a new Russian people, still in process of their 
awakening, but deeply conscious of the greatness of their future. 
One day they would be stronger than the Kremlin which had 
roused them from their slumber. There was no room for decadence 
in this self-reliant and over-confident new Russia. Were there signs 
of decadence in Britain? I had heard the Vertinsky note of pessimism 
in the war poems of our own young men. If the new Britain were to 
lack self-reliance, tlien the over-confidence of a still experimental 
and semi-ignorant Russia would be the greatest danger to Anglo- 
Russian understanding. 

I had an appointment widi Mr. Eden that afternoon, but after 
limcheon he drew me aside and said that he would have to put me 
off. He was going to see his doctor. He had been having internal 
pains for some time. ^ 

Two days later, on the Sunday night of June 3,1 turned on my 
radio set for the 9 p.m. news. Mr. Eden’s illness was announced. He 
was suffering from duodenal trouble and would require at least a 
fortnight’s rest. Sargent was with me, and, regarding the “fortnight’s 
rest as a euphemism, we both took a gloomy view of the bulletin. 
We saw the future darkly: no Foreign Secretary and no Eden for the 
next meeting of the Big Three which had now been fixed for Pots¬ 
dam on July 15. Even if we underestimated the recuperative powers 
of his wonderful constitution, it was clear that he could take no 
active part in the election campaign. 

The next day the campaign started in real earnest with the first of 
the series of election broadcasts inaugurated by the B.B.C. witi the 
agreement of the three political parties. It was delivered by Mr. 
Churchill and, brilliant broadcaster as he is, it was empirically the 
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worst broadcast that he had ever made. I listened-in and, like most 
people, was antagonised. His voice sounded unconvincing. The 
violence of his language contrasted strangely with the majestic sweep 
of his war-speeches in which he had always paid a deserved tribute to 
the unity of the country. The more thoughtful Conservatives were 
gloomy and felt that the broadcast would lose them many votes. 
The Socialists m P.W.E. were jubilant. They had never feared the 
Conservatives. They had been afraid of the political wmrdry and 
immense popularity of Mr. Churchill. Now they felt that he had 
delivered himself into their hands. He was followed by Mr. Attlee 
who, quick to seize his advantage, delivered the dignified national 
broadcast which nearly everyone felt the Prime Minister should have 
made. 

To the misfortune of the Tories, Mr. Churchill’s broadcast set the 
tone of the other Conservative broadcasts which, with the exception 
of Sir John Anderson’s (and he was a non-Party man!), were uni¬ 
formly bad. It was not until June 27 that Mr. Eden spoke from his 
sick-bed at Binderton. Not usually a convincing broadcaster, he 
excelled himself on this occasion, and the B.B.C. experts were 
impressed by the improvement in his delivery. His voice was more 
natural. The matter of his speech, too, was excellent and quite free 
from abuse and extravagant promises. Above all, he succeeded for 
the first time in giving to each individual listener that impression of 
intimacy which is the secret of all successful broadcasting. As a 
matter of fact, he had picked up some useful hints on broadcasting 
during his last visit to the United States in April and on the advice of 
Bob Dixon, his principal Private Secretary, had addressed this 
particular talk to an imaginary listener. The man he chose was his 
sergeant in the first world war. This broadcast won him an over¬ 
whelming majority in his own constituency, but it came too late to 
have any influence on the Conservative campaign. 

A week later I went down to Binderton to spend the day and stay 
thc^ night with him. Mrs. Eden was away at Leamington fighting his 
election for him, and he was alone. He looked better tl^ I had 
expected, his face being already brown from the fresh air of the 
country. I helped him to go through the huge pile of letters that he 
had received after his broadcast. They came from well-known and 
unknown people and from followers of all three pohtical parties. 
The letters were of one pattern. They welcomed the contrast of his 
serious and sober talk with the blatancy of the other Tory broad¬ 
casts. 

M3 
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I told him that I did not like the manner in which the Conserva¬ 
tives had nm their election campaign and that I thought they would 
be defeated. I do not know if he agreed, but he described the election 
as the cheapest and dirtiest that he could remember in his twenty-one 
years of Parliamentary life. I regretted his illness and wondered to 
myself whether, if he had been fit, he could have exercised some 
restraint on the Tory band-waggon. More likely his presence in 
London would have made no difference. The Prime Minister regarded 
him as an expert on foreign affairs. He had other advisers for the 
home front. Moreover, Mr. Churchill was an eighteenth-century 
figure who liked the rough-and-tumble and hard “scrapping” of an 
election dog-fight. Yet I felt that among the youth of the country 
Mr. Eden had me largest following of any Conservative. 

Mr. Eden then told me about his son Simon, a corporal in a 
bomber squadron in Burma. He had been missing for over a week, 
and Mr. Eden had received the first news as he was about to make 
his broadcast. The boy, who had been trained in Canada, had been 
on what would have been his last operational flight before being 
transferred to Kandy. Mr. Eden showed me the various telegrams 
which Air-Marshal Park had sent him. To my mind they held out 
no hope. Although I said nothing, I realised that he knew that it was 
the end. I did not need to surmise what he felt. I had seen him together 
with his boys. He was a truly admirable father. He begged me earn¬ 
estly not to mention his loss to anyone. He did not wish the news to 
be pubhshed until after the election. 

We spent a very quiet evening until ten o’clock, when the Prime 
Minister telephoned. The news startled me. Mr. Churchill was 
leaving in a few days for the South-West of France. He wished Mr. 
Eden to return to London at once and take over. Otherwise, he 
would not see him until they met at Potsdam on July 15.1 felt a great 
sympathy with Mr. Eden whose doctor was strongly opposed to a 
premature return. 1 was perturbed by the thought diat the British 
preparations for the Potsdam Conference must suffer inevitably 
from this geographical separation. 

When I returned to London, I found that in Tory circles betting 
on a Conservative victory had hardened. The Conservative Press, 
too, expressed great confidence. I found this difficult to understand, 
for a leading journalist, himself a Tory in close touch with all the 
special Press reports from the constituencies, told me that, in his 
opinion, the Conservatives would be well beaten. The Tories, he 
said, were concentrating on Mr. Churchill and the war a gaincr 
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Japan. The people were interested in housing, food, employment and 
social security. 

I think that this opinion was correct. Whitehall was fully occupied 
by the war against Japan. The public, which had been shocked by the 
revelations of tbe horrors of the German concentration camps, was 
now passing through an intermediary stage in which the effect of 
Belsen and Dachau had declined and the nervous dread of a peace 
which was no peace had not yet affected the masses. National interest 
was now concentrated on the election and, in the election, on home 
affairs. 

Polling day passed quiedy. All that one knew was that the voting 
had been heavy. As the results were not to be declared imtil July 26, 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden, accompanied by Mr. Atdee, set out 
for Potsdam on July 14. I saw General Ismay just before he was 
leaving. He looked unhappy and said: “I’d give a lot not to be going.” 

“I suppose the novelty of these meetings worn off,” I rephed. 

“That’s true enough,” he said, “but it’s more than that. At the 
previous conference we had a big contribution to make—^in the 
politico-strategic field the biggest of any coimtry. With the Prime 
Minister, the Chiefi of Staflf were the prima donnas. Now we’re all 
entangled in a mess with the politicians.” 

He was right. At Potsdam the military problems went well enough. 
It was at this conference that the news of the successful test of the 
atom bomb was received—actually at the moment when the 
American Chiefi of Staff" were emphasising the likelihood of the 
war lasting two more years. It was at Potsdam, too, that the decision 
was taken to use the bomb and that President Truman informed 
Stalin of our intention. But politically the Conference was no love- 
feast. Stalin was critical of our poHcy in Greece, in Italy, and, 
particularly, with regard to Trieste. The Russians were also blunt 
about Roumania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. We had no business to 
interfere, nor was there any need of foreign journalists in those 
countries. Only on one political issue was there general agreement. 
Germany would not be allowed to have a central government. 

The Prime Minister and Mr. Eden came back firom Potsdam for 
the announcement of the election results. The day was dull and cool 
after a short spell of humid tropical weather. It was to strike a numb 
chill into the hearts of the Tories. The big swing to Labour was clear 
firom the first results and by luncheon time the Conservative Whips 
had conceded the victory to the Socialists. The smiling young fitces 
in Bush House confirmed my impression that the prevailing senti- 
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ment in P.W.E. and in the European Service of die B.B.C. had been 
Left. By nightfeU Britain had had her revolution in her own orderly 
way. For it to remain a peaceful revolution and for the changes 
which were bound to be made, it was, I felt, just as well that a 
Labour Government would now be in power. 

Among the Tories there were many recriminations, and Lord 
Beaverbrook and Mr. Bracken were heavily blamed. Yet I doubt if 
their influence on Mr. Churchill was even a tenth part of what it was 
commonly supposed to be. That they had been responsible for Mr. 
Churchill’s first broadcast was untrue. Unlike many ministers, Mr. 
Churchill allowed no one to write his speeclies or ms broadcasts for 
him. Fear of responsibility was never one of his weaknesses. On his 
own judgment, and often to the alarm of his colleagues and leading 
officials, he had taken many daring and wise decisions. If he had a 
fault as a war-leader, it was diat, when he made a bad decision, no 
one could persuade him to alter it. By the unique services which he 
had rendered to his country he had made himself the undisputed 
master of die Tory Party which, indeed, placed all their hopes of 
victory on his war-record and on his personal popularity. He dic¬ 
tated the course which the Conservative campaign should take. 
Doubdess, the Socialists would have won whatever had happened. 
Between the two wars the Conservatives had had a long reign and, 
as Lenin said, even the best Government had only to remain in 
power long enough for everyone to desire its end. But in spite of this 
compelling factor the size of Labour’s victory was largely determined 
by the faulty tactics of the Tories who turned what the vast majority 
of die public, especially the large class of new young voters, regarded 
as a most serious matter affecting their whole future, into a slanging 
match in which abuse of the Sociahsts took the place of a construc¬ 
tive programme. The fact that in Mr. Churchill’s constituency a 
freak candidate threw his hat into the ring at the last moment and 
was able to poll 10,000 votes was the measure of the public’s dis¬ 
approval of Mr. Churchill’s methods. 

The Tory failure was, therefore, in the fullest sense his personal 
tragedy. And in its suddeimess it was more poignant, more numbing 
than the tragedy of Clemenceau, Like me man who had saved 
France, the man who had saved Britain had been rejected, and the 
rejection seemed to reek of the same ingratitude. Yet I do not believe 
that the country was ungrateful. During his strenuous election tour 
it had given him a triumph such as no other EnglishmaTi had ever 
received. But the Tories and perhaps Mr. Churcmll himself 
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the signs. The cheers were given for his imperishable record as a war- 
leader. The votes were for the future. They were refused to Mr. 
Churchill because the country wanted a new England and felt 
rightly or wrongly that the only change which Mr. Churchill 
desired was to a past which, however glorious, was irrevocable. 

Many people were profoundly moved by his defeat. Indeed, its 
magnitude came as a shock to the whole country, and there was wide¬ 
spread and sincere sympathy with the man whom all recognised as 
the greatest EngHshman of his time. Personally I never recalled what 
he had done for Britain from 1933 to 1945 without the constandy 
recurring feeling that but for Mr. Churchill I should not be aUve 
today. Nevertheless, many of his warmest admirers deplored his 
descent into the arena of party politics and his bandying of rude words 
with men who had recendy been his colleagues, and regretted that 
he load not declared his intention to resign at the end of the war with 
Japan. His dignity and his unique position in the country would have 
been maintained. If he had been defeated, he could have spoken as an 
elder statesman with an authority which would have commanded 
the respect of all, and a younger man would have had the opportunity 
of reorganising and rejuvenating the Conservative Party. It was not 
his quaUties as a war-leader which caused his frll and undermined his 
popularity. His weakness was the weakness of all great men who, 
having achieved power, cannot abandon it. I remember very vividly 
a brilhant analysis by Mr. Churchill on Lloyd George’s ^ure to 
resign in 1918. The burden of it was that if, instead of clinging to 
power and fighting a Khaki election, L. G. had said to Parliament: 
“We have won the war, let others make the peace,” all England and, 
indeed, all Europe would have begged him to come back two years 
later. 

Lloyd George was 57 in 1918; in 1945 Mr. Churchill was 71. 
Power had come to him too late in Hfe, and the legend, which is 
built around all great men and which inevitably extols their virtues 
at the expense of their faults, had perhaps given him a frlse sense of 
over-confidence. That was his tragedy. An indispensable war- 
leader, he felt himself indispensable for subsequent tasks for which 
both by temperament and by age he was probably unfitted. In the 
war he had said: “Give us the tools, and we will finish the job.” He 
had finished it to the immense satisfaction of his grateful country and 
with imperishable fame to himself. Yet when it was done, he was 
unable to lay down the tools. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE PRINCIPAL RESULT of the election was to destroy the unity which 
had held the nation together during the war. The country was now 
divided into two camps, and the manner in which the election had 
been fought was a clear indication that with time the cleavage would 
become deeper. The real effects, however, were not immediately 
visible. The first reaction of the public was one of relief and rejoicing. 
The Labour victory was the common man’s triumph, and to him it 
meant a new holiday spirit, better times, and relaxation firom the 
monotonous years of factory-work in the black-out. Interest in the 
war against Japan, never strong in the rank and file of Socialist sup¬ 
porters, quickly evaporated. 

In Whitehall, however, there was little change, and the permanent 
officials were busier than ever. In the afternoon of July 27 ,1 went to 
the Ambassadors’ Waiting-Room in the Foreign Office for the 
official leave-taking with Mr. Eden. AU the senior officials were 

E resent except Sir Alexander Cadogan and the various experts who 
ad remained at Potsdam. Everyone looked gloomy and depressed— 
everyone, that is, except Mr. Eden whose restraint and self-command 
were admirable. He made no speech, but with all of us he had a short 
private talk and a kind word for everyone. I wondered what he was 
feeling. If anything had happened to Mr. Churchill during the war, 
Mr. Eden would have been Prime Minister. A Tory victory in the 
election would have left him the most likely candidate for the succes¬ 
sion. He had done a tremendous Job in the war, most of it behind the 
scenes. He had been the most loyal of Mr. Churchill’s colleagues. 
Abroad his integrity had counted for very much in Britain’s 
reputation. I remembered that, when there had been some talk of 
Mr. Eden’s leaving the Foreign Office and devoting himself solely 
to his duties as Leader of the House of Commons, Bob Sherwooa 
had come to me in a state of mental agitation. 

“What is this”, he said, “about Anthony Eden’s leaving the 
Foreign Office? Are you all mad? Do you realise what the effect will 
be on the United States and on Franklin Roosevelt? Eden is the one 
Englishman who is completely trusted by the United States.” 

Wallace Carroll, the former London representative of O.W.I. and 
an intimate friend of Mr. Winant, had told me that the American 
Ambassador felt exactly the same about Mr. Eden. 
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Now his whole future was uncertain. Yet he showed no trace of 
disappointment. I consoled myself with the reflection that now he 
had an opportunity of getting really well and that this he never could 
have done in the turmoil of his ministerial life. 

In the few words that I had with him, he joked about our going 
out of Whitehall together, said that I must not neglect him and asked 
me to come to stay with him whenever 1 liked. I felt numb with sad¬ 
ness. He, I was confident, would come back. But I knew that I 
should never serve him again as an official. 

Another parting which aflfected me deeply was with Cyril Rad- 
cliffe, the Director-General of the Ministry of Information who left 
the Ministry at this time. I owed him much. In the early days of 
P.W.E. our relations with the Ministry of Information had been 
strained. When Radclifie became Director-General, the whole 
atmosphere changed. Both in character and in mental calibre he was 
perhaps the ablest man that I met during the war. Calm in tempera¬ 
ment, resolute in decision, and firm as steel on fundamental prin¬ 
ciples, he had a brilliant and incisive mind which could reduce the 
most intricate problems to simple terms. His greatest virtue as an 
official was his dispassionate judgment. When he thought that the 
interests of his Ministry were being disregarded, he defended them 
with inflexible determination. But he never sought an unfair advan¬ 
tage, and intrigue of any kind disgusted him. 

We had no secrets, and I frequently sought his advice on my own 
problems and regretted only those occasions when 1 failed to act on 
it. He never thought of himself; he never spared himself. 

In Cyril Radclifie and Walter Monckton the Bar gave two 
eminent K.C’s to the Ministry of Information. Close fiiends, they 
were utterly different in character. Monckton, a first-class contact 
man with a host of friends, had a curious passion for ofiicial life and, 
doubtless, would have liked to remain in Whitehall. Yet he was, I 
think, too affable to make a good high official or even a Minister, 
and he was altogether too kind-hearted to take unpleasant decisions. 
Radclifie, who had all the attributes of the very highest type of 
official, had only one ambition as fer as Whitehall was concerned: to 
get out of it as soon as the war was over. 

Away from his office he was a totally difierent person, and my 
most pleasant evenings of the war were spent at his house in Hamp¬ 
stead. Supremely happy in his marriage and an admirable host, he 
had a natural genius mr organising charades for children. Everyone 
was made to enter into the spirit of the acting, and 1 shall always. 
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remember a brilliant performance by Julian Huxley as Hyde. 
Doubtless his impersonation of Stevenson’s beast-man benefited 
from his long experience of animals. Certainly the growls which he 
emitted were as realistic as they were terrifying. 

Radcliffe’s departure made, me all the more eager to get out of 
government service too as quickly as possible. 

There were other more compellmg reasons. All Dr. Percival’s 
warnings had come true. In July my sl^ affliction had remmed in a 
violent and painful form. Unluckily the arrangements which I had 
made with Mr. Eden had been oral and had been suspended by his 
illness and by the election. Now they would have to be put on paper 
and approved by die new Foreign Secretary. More by luck than by 
design P.W.E’s affairs were now in better shape. Early in July 
Field-Marshal Montgomery had visited England. He had brought 
with him a letter for Mr. Eden. It contained several recommenda¬ 
tions which implied a complete reversal of the British policy of non- 
firatemisadon. In advocating this change the Field-Marshal empha¬ 
sised the importance of an efficient information service. He wanted 
more newspapers and, above all, films. He wished to open the 
cinema theatres at once. He was prepared to make immediate use of 
re-educated German prisoners of war. What he asked for was 
“action now”, and vigorous action at that. 

This was great news, especially for our Prisoners of War Depart¬ 
ment which in spite of endless frustration had succeeded in segregating 
and re-educating several thousand German prisoners. I was par¬ 
ticularly glad for the sake of the Air Commodore who was head 
of this department and who, indeed, had created it. Th er e are 
only two methods of getting your own way in Whitehall. One is 
by a combination of diplomacy and persistent suavity; the other 
by sheer dogged determination. The first method rarely achieves 
more than half-measures. The second involves the risk of one’s 
career. Our Air Commodore practised the second technique. 
Convinced that the policy of re-education was the right one, he 
fought for it with a single-minded perseverance, never despairing 
of success and always countering constant rebuffs with fresh 
attacks. At one time the opposition of the War Office was so 
strong that ev^one except the Air Commodore had abandoned 
hope. Now with Field-Marshal Montgomery’s backing, the Air 
Commodore was to receive, if not the full reward, at least some 
satisfaction for four years of persistent struggle. 

I had to brief Mr. Eden on the Montgomery letter. I certain 
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recommendations which, if not implemented, would make vigorous 
action nugatory. They included the provision of proper accommoda¬ 
tion and of transport in Germany for information officers and the 
sending of instructions by Field-Marshal Montgomery himself to his 
various army commanders, who had not always been helpful, on the 
importance of the information service. Mr. Eden embodied the 
recommendations in his reply. 

The reasons for the Field-Marshal’s sudden volte face were said in 
Whitehall to have been Marshal Zhukov’s statement to him, when 
they met in Berlin, that “he who controls the Press and the radio is 
the master of Berlin’’. Be this as it may, I was delighted by Mont¬ 
gomery’s typical decisiveness. He had made up his mind what was 
me right thing to do. He had challenged the Government and, having 
won his point, he proceeded to carry out the changes with a vigour 
and energy which overrode all obstacles. 

As General Strong had now joined us and as I was immediately 
impressed by his ability, I saw no reason for outstaying my physics 
power, and on August 4 1 submitted a memorandum setting out the 
functions that remained to P.W.E. and strongly recommending 
General Strong as my successor. It was accompanied by my resigna¬ 
tion and a request for my release as from the first of September. I 
made this request with an easy conscience. P.W.E’s main work was 
now confined to Germany and was concerned entirely with post¬ 
war problems. True, we still had our Far Eastern section, but luckily 
the war in the East was to end with startling suddenness. 

Although I had to wait some time for an answer to my memoran¬ 
dum, I began to make spasmodic preparations for my departure and 
to take my leave of those who had helped me in my work. I had had 
to give up my country house in July and, London being full, had 
gone to stay at the Ritz with Jack Wheeler-Bennett who was 
returning to the United States in die middle of August. Obviously I 
could not afford to remain there for long. 

The week-end of Bank HoUday I spent at Cherkley with Lord 
Beaverbrook. I had some serious conversation with him. He was 
subdued and predicted a difficult post-war period. The Potsdam 
Conference had been a Russian victory. Russia would be master of 
most of Europe. The war had lasted too long for a Britain which was 
now tired. The road to recovery would be long and arduous. 

I said to him: “Then it is very important that the war against 
Japan should end quickly?’’ 

He looked at me for a moment and then remarked cryptically: 
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“Bruce, you will see that the war with Japan will end very quickly.” 

Two days later the Americans dropped the fint atom bomb on 
Hiroshima. The same evening I sat next to General Ismay at a fare¬ 
well dinner given by Jack Wheeler-Bennett. All the guests were 
excited and depressed by the immensity of the destructive powers of 
the new bomb. Some beUeved that it would end the Japanese war 
and make all other wars impossible; others feared the end of civilisa¬ 
tion. All were agreed that a new era had opened. General Ismay 
thought that the Americans were right in dropping the bomb. Other 
countries, including Germany, md been working on atomic 
weapons. Sooner or later, some nation would have used them in 
order to see if they produced the effect which the scientists claimed 
for them. If one or two bombs sufEced to end the war with Japan, 
they would serve the double purpose of saving hundreds of thousands 
of lives and of frightening the world into sanity. 

I asked him what he implied by “ending the war”. Did he mean 
before the end of the year? 

“No,” he rephed, “before the end of August—^perhaps in a few 
days.” 

Ismay was right. On August lo, J. B. Clark “buzzed” me on our 
inside telephone. The B.B.C. had picked up a message put out by 
the Domei Agency that Japan had accepted unconditional surrender 
and had sent a note to this effect to the AlHes. The news was not 
official and so far lacked confirmation. I went to lunch at the 
Hungaria Restaurant with one of Mr. Arthur Rank’s directors in 
order to discuss the possibility of enlisting the aid of the Rank 
organisation for Field-Manhal Montgomery who was clamouring 
for British films for Germany. Presentiy in came Mr. A. V. Alexan¬ 
der with two Labour colleagues. The First Lord’s face was beaming. 
Attended by M. Vecchi, the restaurant manager, he stopped at a 
table near mine. Then Vecchi drew himself to his full height and 
clapped his hands for silence. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,” he announced, “you will be glad to hear 
that the war is over—officially over. Japan ’az accepted the Potsdam 
terms.” All stood up and cheered. The First Lord ordered a bottle of 
champagne and my film magnate ordered a half-bottle for me. I was 
still sceptical about the officid nature of the news. 

Presendy Mr. Alexander came over to our table and shook hands 
I asked him if Vecchi’s statement was correct. “Yes,” he said “I’ve 
just told him.” 

The news spread rapidly. When I came out after luncheon. Lower 
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Regent Street was already strewn with paper, and a huge toilet-roll 
landed at the feet of my chauffeur as I was getting into my car. I had 
to go to Richmond Terrace where I had an appointment with 
Admiral Mountbatten who wished to spe Mr. Arthur Rank and my¬ 
self about films for the Far East. The streets were congested and a 
large crowd had gathered at the entrance to Downing Street. I 
found Mr. Rank meady at Richmond Terrace and thought that I 
had been late fijr our appointment. But we had to wait for some 
minutes, during which we could feel the atmosphere of suppressed 
excitement. St^ officers kept coming in and out of Lord Louis’ 
room. Although I know that of all ihe Allied war-leaders he laid 
most store by political warfare and throughout the war had given 
us more than one proof of his interest in our work, I was almost 
sure he would put us off. But I had underrated his immense 
energy, his capacity for detachment even in moments of the 
highest pressure, and his remarkable faculty of concentrating his 
mind on the smallest detail that required his attention. Presently 
he saw us and without a trace of excitement m his manner or 
voice talked films very seriously for about ten minutes. Then he 
excused himself. He had to go to the Cabinet at once. Everything 
was uncertain, but for the moment he was acting on the assumption 
that Japan was on the eve of surrender. If the news were correct, then 
his attack on Malaya, fixed for September, was off. in the prevailing 
uncertainty our meeting was in a sense a foilure. But at any rate we 
were giving Mr. Rank plenty of excitement. 

For five days there was no official news, and officials like Sargent 
who never counted their chickens in the egg were full of suspicion. 
The pubHc, however, began to celebrate at once. It was perhaps just 
as well that they did, for in this way the effervescence of mial victory 
was worked on in relayed releases. With Jack Wheeler-Bennett I sat 
up late every night looking at the crowds in Piccadilly firom the 
narrow balcony of his sitting-room on the top floor of the Ritz and 
telephoning to my office for news. At last shortly after midnig ht of 
August 14,1 heard much louder shouting than usual firom the streets. 
For the nth time I rang Bush House. Was there any confirmation? 
Back came the duty officer’s reply: “Yes, Sir, Mr. Attlee has just 
broadcast the official announcement ofjapan’s surrender.’’ 

We returned to the balcony. The news was already public pro¬ 
perty, and men and women were pouting out of houses, side^treets 
and alley-ways into Piccadilly. Seen firom the top of the Ritz in the 
chiaroscuro effect of the arc lights, they looked tiny and reminded 
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me of the line in Baudelaire’s Le Soir: “Comme une fourmili^re, elle 

ouvre ses issues.” 

Now riiaf the official confirmation had been announced, the crowd 
was much larger than on previous nights. Its abandon and gaiety 
were infectious, and I laughed as we watched two naval commanders 
start a bonfire round a lamp-stand in the middle of the street below 
us. Soon they were joined by a band of American soldiers who 
danced an Inman war-dance round the flames. Rows of girls, their 
arms linked tightly together, swept up and down the centre of the 
street, swaying to one side or the other, as the soldiers tried to break 
their chain. Some girls wore witch hats with “ICiss Me Quick” 
chalked on them, and kissed they were with much shrieking and 
laughter. There was plenty of noise but no drunkenness. Yoimg men 
jumped on the back of moving cars and enjoyed a precarious ride. 
What impressed me most was the restraint and amazing good 
temper of everyone. Yet the crowd was in complete command of the 
West find, and I felt a glow of pride in the thought that only the 
finglish could behave so well widiout police control and, to do full 
justice to the tact of the London police, without police interference. 
The scene recalled vague memories of Moscow during the March 
Revolution of 1917 when the crowds had been equally good- 
tempered. Yet eight months later the March Revolution had been 
followed by the bloody revolution of November, mainly because 
the democratic Government of Kerensky had been unable to cope 
■with the hopeless economic situation created by the first world war. 

We stayed on the balcony till 3 a.m., and the follo'wing afternoon 
I drove through the crowded streets to Airways House to see Jack 
Wheeler-Bennett off to America. Then I went back to the Ritz. It 
was the first of the two oflficial V-J days, and I felt strangely alone and 
forlorn. Then my secretary arrived ■with a sheaf of messages. There 
was to be a meeting of the Foreign Office Under-Secretaries the next 
day to consider the future of P.W.fi. and to settle the date of my 
release. There was also a message firom Montgomery’s headquarters. 
The Field-Marshal would like to see Mr. Rank and myself on August 
23. He wanted his films and wanted them quickly. 

I attended the meeting at the Foreign Office the next day. It went 
well. No difficulties were raised, but my paper on the future func¬ 
tions of P.W.B. and on my own release had to be formally approved 
by Mr. Bevin. The weather was dull, damp and depressing. At the 
end of the day I felt that nothing would ever be settled. I wanted to 
steal away like a thief in the night. 
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The next day there was Httle time for introspection. 1 had to arrange 
our flight to Field-Marshal Montgomery’s headquarters. Having 
spent most of my life abroad, I found that I had lost my passport. I 
was given a new one at once, but telephoning to Germany was an 
ordeal, and it was not until the morning of August 22 that the final 
details of our programme were settled. It was a strenuous one. We 
were to be at Northolt Aerodrome at 5.30 a.m. on the morning of 
Thursday, August 23 and see the Field-Marshal that evening. On the 
Friday I was to go to Berlin to stay with WiUiam Strang and be back 
in London on Saturday afternoon. My secretary packed a small suit¬ 
case for me. It contained mostly bandages. She was dead against my 
journey and had a fixed premonition that I would not go. 

At 5 p.m. on the Wednesday afternoon I received a telephone 
message from Bad Oynhausen. Field-Marshal Montgomery had 
made a forced landing in his aeroplane which had come down on a 
tree. He was not badly hurt and still hoped to see us. We were not to 
postpone our journey. 

At 8 p.m. I received a second message. The Field-Marshal had 
been ordered complete rest. He would arrange to see us at a later 
date. I spent an hour trying to get Mr. Rank on the telephone. He 
was at Reigate celebrating the marriage of his daughter, and the 
telephone was engaged incessandy. When I got through to him, he 
was dehghted not to have to go. My own feelings were mixed. In 
one sense I was relieved, because I was hardly fit to crawl, much less 
travel. On the other hand, I was bitterly disappointed not to see the 
Field-Marshal whom I had never met. One drought consoled me. 
The war had begun with a “phoney” period. T^ing the king of 
Britain’s Hollywood to visit Field-Marshal Montgomery would ^ve 
been a “phoney” end for me. 

Instead, I went to Binderton for the week-end. On the Saturday 
Senator Pepper and Mr. Winant came to luncheon, and the Senator, 
serious, squat and stockily built, told us how he had conceived and 
carried through the project of lend-lease. In spite of his even, un¬ 
emotional and rather mgh-pitched voice, he told his story ■with 
dramatic precision. He had introduced the project into the Senate 
■without a single supporter. When he continued to persevere, he met 
■with fierce opposition. In particular. Senator Johnson had insisted 
that the resolution must be withdra'wn as evil and immoral. Senator 
Pepper was determined not to abandon his project, but did not ■wish 
to embarrass President Roosevelt. He had consulted the President 
who had said at once: “Go ahead; it will be fine if we can get some- 
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thing like this.” The Soiator had gone ahead. His progress was slow. 
His support came, not from the Senate, but from the American 
people to whom he directed a stream of propaganda. He persuaded 
them to write to their Congressmen. The letters which began with a 
trickle became an avalanche, and in the end the battle was won. 
Lend-lease had triumphed on a correspondence course. 

The Senator returned to his knife and fork, and Mr. Eden broke a 
slightly awkward silence by asking: “Senator Johnson is dead, is he 
not.^” 

“Yes, Sir,” replied the Senator, “he has gone to his long isolationist 
rest.” 

I was about to laugh when suddenly I realised that there was 
neither humour nor the intention of it in the Senator’s face and voice. 

On my return to London I found good news. Mr. Bevin had 
initialled my paper which had been sent back to me. My appoint¬ 
ment would terminate on September 30, but I could leave on the 
first of the month. 

I made a list of the essential visits that I ought to make and then cut 
it down by half. My first call was on Phil Hamblet, the European 
head of O.W . 1 . which was also winding up its activities. He was 
almost embarrassing in his fiiendliness. Britain, he said, was not only 
his second home; it was going to be his permanent home. He told me 
with great satisfaction that forty per cent, of the American G.I’s 
mail from France had been addressed to Britain. He praised the co- 
ojperation between O.W.I. and P.W.E. which he said had been frr 
closer and smoother than that between any two American depart¬ 
ments. He spoke no more than the truth. Our relations with O.W.I. 
had been wonderfully harmonious, and in my own mind I had no 
doubt that the chief credit belonged to the Americans, to Bob Sher¬ 
wood, to Wallace Carroll, to George Backer and to P hil Hamblet 
himself. 

Then I went to the Foreign Office to take my leave of the 
who had worked most closely with P.W.E. IW hoped to see Mr. 
Bevin, but a time was difficult to arrange, and Mr. Hector McNeil 
deputised for him. I had met him years before, when he had been a 
Beaverbrook journalist. We talked of journalism and of Scotland. 
He told me that when he had been made a junior minister, he had 
been warned to terminate his relations with Lord Beaverbrook. He 
had gone straight to Mr. Bevin and had told him that he would not 
stand for any interference with his private relationships. Lord 
Beaverbrook had been good to him. He proposed to continue 
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him whenever he felt inclined. Mr. Bevin had approved. I liked 
McNeil and thought that he would go far. Transparently honest and 
straightforward, he had both tact and abundant common sense. 

From the officials 1 heard warm eulogies of Mr. Bevin. He had 
done remarkably well at Potsdam. He was quick to see a point. 
Above all, he stood up fearlessly £ot his staflf. His view of the Foreign 
Office clerks was that there were too few of them—and that they 
were too badly paid. Obviously, as &r as the staff were concerned, 
Mr. Bevin had made good in one short month. 

As I walked along me stone corridors for the last time as an official, 
I felt a momentary pang of sadness. Thirty-foiur years before, I had 
entered the gloomy grey building for my first interview with the 
Selection Committee. My knees had trembled, and the high rooms 
had made me feel very small. My awe and respect had been over¬ 
whelming. The senior officials had seemed, and indeed were, very 
fierce. Now I called nearly everybody by their Christian names. 
The awe was gone. The building was antiquated, too small, and 
quite inadequate for its swollen tasks. But I nad made new feiends: 
men like Moley Sargent, wise in counsel, yet ready to take risks, 
OUver Harvey, who had always supported P.W.E., and Bob Dixon 
and, indeed, dl the private secretaries who arranged the mipisteiial 
meetings and who, with their finger on the temperamental pulse of 
ministers, told me when the moment was ripe to urge a forward 
policy or to tread warily. I was sorry that in future I should drift in¬ 
evitably out of their lives. 

But I did not regret my decision to resign. I was not made for 
bureaucratic life, and it was too late to begin now. I had made a rule 
for myself: once out, stay out. In the past I had seen too many retired 
ambassadors hanging round the Foreign Office and seeking to give 
advice until the senior officials were too busy to see them and the 
juniors groaned: “Gosh, here is that old bore X again.” There was a 
time to keep and a time to go. 

Before I went, I had one more rite to perform. I knew that I was 
to be given a ferewell dinner by my senior colleagues. But at the last 
minute they sprang a surprise on me. At the instigation of the tele¬ 
phone girls, who must have been sorely tried by my impatience, the 
whole London staff wished to take leave of me, and on the afternoon 
of August 31, they entertained me to tea in the restaurant of Bush 
House. They came in their hundreds including many from Woburn. 
I was deeply moved and wished I could have done more for the 
women who formed by fer the larger part of our staff and who had 
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worked long hours with unflagging zeal and without a single com¬ 
plaint. 

The dinner, held the same evening, was admirably organised. As is 
usual on such occasions kind words were said which are perhaps 
remembered only by the recipient, and I found it hard to control my 
emotion. I owed a great debt of gratitude to my colleagues and 
collaborators both of P.W.E. and of the European Service of the 
B.B.C. We had had our troubles. There had been a few intrigues; 
there had been one or two ambitious careerists who had been diffi¬ 
cult to handle, but, taken by and large, it was as pleasant and loyal a 
staff as anyone could wish to serve. During the four years that I had 
been with them I had made friends whom I should never forget. 
Some had confided in me their private troubles. Nearly all had con¬ 
sulted me about their future. They had been, too, almost fanatically 
zealous in their work, believing passionately in its value and chafing 
frequently under the official caution which too often wrecked their 
best-laid plans. 

During those four years we had sent out over two million words 
weekly on the air from our open and secret radips; we had dissemi¬ 
nated in coundess millions of copies a vast collection of printed 
material in the form of special newspapers, magazines, leaflets 
and miniature books which to-day are treasured in an honoured 
place in the war museums of the liberated countries. What this 
immense effort had produced is difficult to estimate. In high quarters 
opinion was divided. Personally, in a world in which truth has been 
strangled as never before, I regard political warfare and propaganda 
as the most noxious influence. But in war it is a necessary evil. By 
holding closely to die truth, the Bridsh propaganda effort did more 
to sustain Bridsh influence in Europe than any other single factor. 
For five years it brought to the occupied countries of Europe the 
o^y news from the outside world. It kept ahve the spark of hope in 
victory and was the backbone of the resistance movement in every 
country. In the occupied countries of Western Europe its successes 
were maintained until the victorious end. In Poland and in the 
Balkans much good work was nullified when these areas passed into 
the Russian orbit. 

Of the enemy countries Italy was a firuitful field, and both Field- 
hdarshal Alexander and A 4 r. Harold h 4 acniillan gave high praise to 
the good work that was done by the propagandists behind the Ger¬ 
man lines. Germany was the big question-mark, and, although more 
newsprint and more time on me air were given to propaganda to 
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Germany, the results are more difficult to analyse. The Allied soldiers 
maintain diat German morale was not affected by propaganda, and 
there is no denying that the German armies fought desperately until 
the end. But in totd war&re, propaganda results are not to be gauged 
merely by their effect on front-une troops. Evidence received since 
the war shows that the Germans listened-in regularly to our German 
broadcasts and in order to do so were prepared to risk severe penalties. 

I am also satisfied that our secret propaganda had a very considerable 
effect in sapping and undermining the efficiency of the Nazi war- 
machine. Time and the fiimre behaviour of the German people will 
determine how far our propaganda had any permanent effect on 
their minds. But when me Germans surrendered, the collapse was 
devastating in its completeness, and, in spite of the permanent handi¬ 
cap of unconditional surrender, it would be difficult to deny to 
British leaflets and to British radio some share in the demoralisation 
of the German people. 

Taken by and large our propaganda suffered from two defects: 
premature and exaggerated claims of what it could achieve, and the 
slow reluctance of officialdom generally, and of certain ministers in 
particular, to realise its importance. 

I left my dinner reasonably early because I was dead-beat> and, 
although my legs and arms were now raw and swollen, 1 slept peace¬ 
fully. I awoke the next day a free man. The sky was leaden and rain 
was frlling with the first chill of autumn. 1 had no feeling of rejoicing, 
no other sentiment than an immense relief that I had not to drag my¬ 
self to Bush House for another day. Eighteen years of my life had 
been spent in the service of the Foreign Office, eleven of them war- 
years in which every year was equal to two. Now my official career 
was over—this time for ever, and in three days I was going back to 
the Royal Infirmary in Edinburgh. 

September 2 was my fifty-eighth birthday, and while my fiiends 
packed for me I lay back and gave my thoughts free rein. 1 felt no 
pessimism. I had no anxiety about the new Government. 'Whitehall 
might be, and, indeed, was tired, but there were yoxmg men who 
were alive with zeal and abundant energy. Recovery might be slow, 
but the British geniiu, which had suppHed the inventive power of the 
Allies, which lud devised radar, the mulberries, and the best aero¬ 
plane engine, which had fought with unremitting courage in every 
part of me world, and performed marvels of production in the 
fiictories, and which had preserved an unbroken unity in the fiice of 
danger, would find a way out of all difficulties. 
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It would be a new England, and it was necessary that it should be. 
I saw the future in Europe, not as a battle for frontiers and strategic 
vantage points, but as a political contest between two ways of life. 
The Russians had their system. In no sense could it serve as a pattern 
for the British except by an unscrupulous propaganda and by a 
rigorous exclusion of any foreigner who wished to assess the merits 
of the system for himself. It behoved Britain to devise a way of life 
diat would combine the virtue of economic democracy with political 
freedom. 

If we were strong in seltreliance, we could do it. Nor did I doubt 
what the effect would be on other countries and, eventually, on 
Russia herself. She was a country of extremes, and for three centuries 
her history had been a series of cycles of extreme materialism and 
extreme idealism. Ruthless materialism had already had a long nm, 
and die men who had enforced it were already old. During the period 
of transition an understanding might be difficult and certainly would 
not be facilitated by British sentimentalists who assumed that it was 
the easiest thing in the world. In both countries the future would be 
shaped by the young men who had fought the war. If the youth of 
Britain were sound—and I did not doubt that it was—^Britain herself 
would be sound. 

When my friends had left me, I took down from the mantelpiece 
my copy of Gissing’s The Private Papers of Henry Ryecrofty which 
accompanied me on all my travels. It was a gift from Moir Macken¬ 
zie, an old school friend and a former famous Scottish “rugger*^ 
international. Turning over the pages, I came across the epitaph 
which Gissing had devised for himself: “He was ever hopeful and 
deemed it a crime to despair of his country.” 

It was a fine creed for all men and for all times, for the young men 
in whose hands lay the destiny of Britain, and, above all, for the old 
men who ought now to make way and give youth its chance. I was 
determined that it should be my creed. The knowledge that to¬ 
morrow I should be crossing the Tweed was in itself a cohort and a 
hope. 
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